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WALT WHITMAN AND GERMAN THOUGHT 


Most of the biographers and critics of Whitman have noticed 
and referred to his philosophical “Hegelianism,”' to his reading 
of Goethe, Heine, Schlegel and other German poets and philoso- 
phers,? to his parallels with Nietzsche,* to his general connection 
with German thought and literature,‘ and to his relation with 
Emersonian, Coleridgean, and Carlylean transcendentalism'— 
yet there has been no systematic attempt to interpret all of the 
evidence, external and internal, and to estimate the full import 
of the German element in Whitman’s thought. While it is diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to assert with any finality the exact 
extent of a literary or philosophical influence, it is clear that 
German ideas played a considerable role in paralleling, stimulat- 
ing and corroborating Whitman’s thought. It is my intent to 
suggest this somewhat vague relationship and to define its sig- 
nificance to students of Whitman and of American literature 
generally. 

EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 

In this section I shall not attempt an exhaustive discussion of 
the poet’s contact with German culture and things Germanic.® 
My purpose is to show his connection with those avenues of 
communication which may have left a permanent stamp on his 
poetry and poetic thought. 

To begin with, Whitman could not read German. We have 
his own testimony that his knowledge of the language was 
negligible. “I couldn’t understand a word,” he told his friend 
Traubel, late in life, when referring to a conversation with a 


1 Besides general biographies see esp. M. C. Boatright, “Whitman and 
Hegel,” University of Texas Studies, rx (1929), pp. 134-50. 

*See Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (2 vols.), ed. by 
Emory Holloway (Garden City, New York: 1921), 1, 127-28 (note), p. 130 
(note). Hereafter referred to as Uncollected Poetry etc. 

* Henry B. Binns, A Life of Walt Whitman (London, 1905), pp. 296-98. 

* Richard Riethmueller’s “Walt Whitman and the Germans, A Study,” 
German-American Annals, Vol. 1v (Reprinted 1906). 

5 See Leon Howard, “For a Critique of Whitman’s Transcendentalism” 
Mod. Lang. Notes, xtvu (Feb., 1932), pp. 79-85; C. Gohdes “Whitman and 
Emerson,” Sewanee Review, xxxvui (Jan., 1929), pp. 79-83; and J. B. Moore, 
“The Master of Whitman,” Studies in Philology, xxi, (Jan., 1926), pp. 77-89. 

® This has been done with sufficient thoroughness by R. Riethmueller, op. 
cit. 
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man who spouted some German poetry to him.’ This admission 
Whitman freely and frequently made, and the biographers have 
repeated it unreservedly.* Furthermore, Whitman never trav- 
elled outside America and never came in direct contact with 
Germans except accidentally among his friends. Of these ac- 
quaintances the most important appears to have been Maurice 
Henry Traubel, father of Horace Traubel, Whitman’s Boswell 
during two invalid years, 1888-90. Traubel Sr. had frequent 
talks with the poet, reading German poetry to him and gen- 
erally familiarizing him with the work of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Heine. Whitman spoke with respect for Traubel’s knowledge, 
calling him “a great man” from whom he learned much.* Other 
friends of Whitman who may have stimulated his interest in 
German were Rolleston and Karl Knortz, co-translators of the 
Leaves of Grass into German. Whitman maintained an anxious 
correspondence with these men in his desire to see his poems 
given to a German audience and occasionally received clippings 
from German newspapers which he asked his friend Traubel to 
read. 

Besides these and other very general acquaintances with 
men of German extraction, there were two important mediums 
of contact with German thought among his acquaintances— 
W. T. Harris and Emerson. While it has been asserted’® that 
Whitman was likely inspired to read Hegel through “the per- 
sonal acquaintance” of Harris, editor of The Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy,“ no convincing evidence has yet been offered 
either that Whitman read the translations of Hegel in that 
periodical, or that he knew Harris at all intimately.” 

The question of Emerson’s relation to Whitman has been 
discussed but without very satisfying results as to the possible 


7 With Walt Whitman in Camden (3 vols.), edited and collected by Horace 
Traubel (New York, 1915) 1, 217. Hereafter referred to as Camden. 

* Bliss Perry in his Walt Whitman: His Life and Work (Boston, 1906) says 
flatly: “he knew no word of German.” ® Camden, 1, 217. 

10 By Riethmueller, op. cit. without convincing proof. 

4 Perhaps the most valuable medium for Hegelian thought in America during 
Whitman’s mature years. It was founded in 1876. 

%2 In 1882 Whitman mentioned (Complete Prose, p. 183) that he, with some 
friends, “‘stopp’d at the house of W. T. Harris, the Hegelian, and we had a pleas- 
ant chat while I sat in the wagon.” 

1 See articles mentioned above in footnote 5. 
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extent of the Concord sage’s influence on the poet. The over- 
publicized letter of Emerson to Whitman upon the publication 
of Leaves of Grass in which he said: “I greet you at the beginning 
of a great career,’ has perhaps led to undue speculation as to 
the acquaintance of the two men. Whitman was anxious to 
acknowledge the patronage of the man he referred to as “‘mas- 
ter’ in the first years of his poetic career; but when his reputa- 
tion was secure he strove to conceal all his debts. In a famous 
conversation on the Boston Common in 1882 Whitman, after 
listening to some advice from Emerson on his poetry, “felt down 
in (his) soul the clear and unmistakable conviction to disobey 
all, and pursue (his) own way.’ Beyond the patent fact that 
Whitman shared—though remotely—in the transcendental 
movement, it is difficult to see any direct connection between 
him and Emerson as regards Germanic thought. Certainly their 
personal relations were neither close nor warm, and from a state- 
ment of Whitman’s in old age we may assume that the poet was 
not well-acquainted with the roots of Emersonian thought.” 
These evidences are, however, tenuous and general. We are 
forced to conclude that any real knowledge of German thought 
that Whitman had must have come from his own reading in 
translations. Late in life he confessed to Traubel. ‘I know noth- 
ing of Goethe at first hand: hit upon translations, pick up a 
poem, a glint, here and there.’"’ His reading must have begun 
about 1845 when, as editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, he reviewed 
large numbers of books among them the following which are in 
varying degrees important for a study of his connections: Lydia 
Maria Child’s Memoirs of Madame de Stael and Madame Roland; 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection; Baron John von Miiller’s History 
of the World (translated by Alexander H. Everett); the novels 
of Frederika Bremer in translation; Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero 
Worship, French Revolution, and Past and Present; W. E. Chan- 
ning’s “Self-Culture”; Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria and 
Letters; Emerson’s Spiritual Laws; Margaret Fuller’s Papers on 
Literature and Art; Goethe’s Autobiography (translated by Parke 
Godwin); Frederick Ludwig Georg Raumer’s Amerika; Fred- 


™“ Quoted in Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman, p. 99. 

1% Complete Prose, p. 184. 

6 Camden, 1, 461. Here Whitman asserts that he conceived of Emerson‘s 
“currents of ancestry” as largely English. 17 Camden, 1, 159. 
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erick von Schlegel’s The Philosophy of Life and Philosophy of 
Language (translated by A. J. W. Morrison)."* 

Besides these reviews Whitman quoted from the following 
German authors in his columns during the years 1847—48—-years 
which, significantly enough, were seeing the initial work being 
done on Leaves of Grass: Frederike Bremer, Goethe, Herder, 
Karl Theodore Kérner, Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher, “Jean 
Paul” Richter, Schiller, Uhland, Heinrich Voss, Johann Hein- 
rich Daniel Zschokke. Whitman’s actual knowledge of these 
writers is indeterminable and varies in individual cases from a 
cursory survey to a thorough digestion.’® For a perceptible effect 
on Whitman’s thought we shall have to depend upon internal 
evidence where all but the most profound influences disappear. 

The next piece of evidence for Whitman’s reading in German 
is brought forward by M. C. Boatright who assumes on not too 
convincing evidence that Whitman studied Hegel and some of 
the other German philosophers in 1854, the year before the pub- 
lication of Leaves of Grass. The medium for Whitman’s study of 
Hegel was Joseph Gostwick’s German Literature, published in 
1854 in Philadelphia. That Whitman used this book for his pro- 
posed lectures on German metaphysics, dealing with Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in “‘the late sixties or early seven- 
ties” is apparent from the almost identical phrasing of certain 
passages in the lecture notes with that of Gostwick.*® Further- 
more Whitman himself acknowledges his debt to “J. Gostick” 
in his longest single discussion of Hegel written in 1882 and pub- 
lished in Specimen Days. Boatright speculates that Whitman’s 
spelling of the name ‘‘Gostick” was taken from the 1854 edition 
of the book, later editions adding the “‘w’’; hence he argues, 
adding internal evidence from the 1855 edition of Leaves of 
Grass, that Whitman used “Gostick” on Hegel for some of the 


18 See Uncollected Poetry and Prose, 1, 126-36. Holloway says on Whit- 
man’s reading at this time: “I believe it is safe to say that Whitman reviewed 
more books, and knew more about books, than any contemporary editor in 
Brooklyn, if not in New York, exclusive of the editors of the literary periodicals. 
... In the course of two years he quoted from nearly a hundred more or less 
well-known authors and reviewed more than a hundred other books. . . . |H]is 
library was being steadily increased.” 

1” Uncollected Poetry and Prose, 1, footnote, p. 127. 

* See Boatright, op. cit., pp. 146-47. The dating of the lecture notes is that 
of the editors of the complete works of Whitman. 
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ideas expressed in these early poems." While Whitman may 
well have used ‘‘Gostick’s” first edition, there is no evidence 
that he read it in the year of its publication, 1854, and the lec- 
ture notes, as we have seen, weren’t prepared until nearly 1870. 
Furthermore, the parallel passages from Gostick and the early 
Leaves are not convincing enough to clinch Boatright’s point. 
The most we can say, then, is that Whitman was indebted to 
Gostick’s discussion of Hegel, Friedrich Schlegel, Schelling, 
Fichte, and Kant and that he used it around 1870 for his lecture 
notes and referred to it again in 1882 in discussing Hegel in 
Specimen Days. That Hegel, through Gostwick, strengthened 
certain ideas of Whitman and may have affected later editions 
of the Leaves one cannot doubt. That he was instrumental in 
shaping the original edition must remain a matter or specula- 
tion. 

In Whitman’s later years, which we know largely through 
Traubel’s conversations with him, one other German appears 
to have drawn his attention—Heine—while he manifests an 
increasing interest in Goethe and Schiller. In 1888 Traubel 
records: ‘“‘W. had been reading Heine again—the Reisebilder.”™ 
Whitman at this time found Heine “‘good for almost any one of 
my moods” and he could not sufficiently praise Arnold’s essay 
on Heine—“‘that is the one thing of Arnold’s that I unqualifiedly 
like,” he said to Traubel. 

Thus Whitman’s reading in German literature, while never 
systematic or thorough, was long-lasting covering most of his 
mature years from 1845 to 1890. In referring to his somewhat 
hit-or-miss manner of reading Goethe, he said: “I have read 
Faust—looked into it—not with care, not studiously, yet intelli- 
gently, in my own way.’ This confession suggests that Whit- 
man read, as Emerson often professed to do, not historically 
with intent to understand, but impatiently to discover familiar 
ideas—in short to find philosophical confirmation for what he 
more or less intuitively felt to be true. Never trained in a schol- 
arly way, Whitman was far less than Emerson a student or 
systematic thinker. In the poem “‘The Base of All Metaphysics” 
the poet described his reading of German as follows: 


"1 Thid., pp. 148-50. 2 Camden, 1, 106. 
% Ibid. 4 Camden, 11, 159. 
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Having studied the new and antique, 
the Greek and Germanic systems 
Kant having studied and stated, Fichte 
and Schelling and Hegel.* 
Yet we must conclude that much of his “study”’ of those men was 
cursory and hasty.” 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
Hegel 


Biographers and critics have been properly cautious in as- 
signing German sources to Whitman’s thought. There has been 
general acknowledgement, however, of an important Hegelian ele- 
ment*’ in which two of the German philosopher’s concepts stand 


% Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman (3 vols. in one) ed. by his literary 
executors (Garden City, N.Y., 1919), 1, 146. Hereafter referred to as Leaves. 

* I have not attempted to treat the difficult question of the possibility of a 
German “influence” on Whitman through his reading of Emerson, Coleridge, 
and Carlyle. It is not likely that such an investigation would provide much light 
beyond vague generalizations. The question of literary influences is an ephemeral 
enough one even in the clearest cases; and a twice or thrice removed “influence” 
becomes so remote as to be almost meaningless. It is, of course, possible that 
special investigation will bear some fruit in this matter. 

27 The two thorough discussions of Whitman’s Hegelianism are those of W. 
S. Kennedy in Reminiscences of Walt Whitman (London, 1896), pp. 137-39 and 
M. C. Boatright, op. cit. Kennedy, who says, “In a word Whitman’s religious 
philosophy is Hegelian,” has stressed the reconciliation of good and evil as 
Whitman’s main debt to Hegel. Since to both Whitman and Hegel everything 
proceeds ultimately from the Absolute Idea, “all antinomies are reconciled. . . . 
Everything tends irresistibly toward the good.” Boatright, in a more detailed 
analysis of the metaphysics common to both Whitman and Hegel, derives the 
following results: 1. The universe is not a fixed and finished order, but fluid-like 
is in eternal process of becoming. (“All in a procession / The universe is proces- 
sion with measured and perfect motion”—“I Sing the Body Electric,” Leaves, 1, 
119.) 2. This constant flux, however, is not chaos but orderly development in 
which the seeds of the future are contained in the past. (“The apple-shaped 
earth and we upon it, surely the drift of them is something grand.”—‘“A Song 
for Occupations,” Leaves, 1, 260. “‘For what is the present after all, but growth 
out of the past?” —“Passage to India,” Leaves, 1, 186.) 3. The universe is essen- 
tially one, in which the material and the spiritual are merged. (“Objects gross 
and the unseen soul are one.”—“‘A Song for Occupations,” Leaves, 1, 218-19.) 
4. The human personality consists of a triad: soul, or thesis; body, or antithesis; 
“I,” or synthesis. (“I too with my soul and body, / We, a curious trio. . .”— 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!” Leaves, 1, 282.) 5. Good and evil are merged in the Ab- 
solute, since both proceed from it. (“I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not 
decline to be the poet of wickedness also”—‘Song of Myself,” Leaves, 1, 60.) 
6. The Self, by eternal struggle, conquers the not-self and converts it into self. 
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out: first, the doctrine of opposites in which good and evil are 
merged in the Higher Synthesis; second, an evolutionary state 
of the universe progressing through conflict toward divine ends. 

Before turning to Whitman’s own words, however, there are 
several qualifications to the apparent parallelism between the 
philosophy of the two men which must be made. First, as re- 
gards their theories of knowledge, Hegel professed to reach his 
conclusions by a system of logic, while Whitman depended mys- 
tically upon immediate, intuitional perception. Therefore, if the 
two men reached a similar end, they did so by quite different 
means,”* and this suggests again that Whitman had reached his 
metaphysic independently, or nearly so, using Hegel to cor- 
roborate rather than to arrive at his views. Furthermore, Boat- 
right does not take sufficiently into account other shaping in- 
fluences on Whitman’s thought. The fluid-like, processional state 
of the universe, for example, had a basis in contemporary evolu- 
tionary science of Lamarck and Darwin whom we know Whit- 
man read.”® The concept of evil as but another aspect of good in 
the Absolute Idea could well have been an extension of Emer- 
son’s tendency to see good and evil merged in the Oversoul, and 
may have derived ultimately from Rousseau’s glorification of 
natural goodness.* Finally, and perhaps most important, the 
doctrine of equality of men and the participation of the indi- 





(“I am the acme of things accomplished, and I am the encloser of things to be.” 
—*“Song of Myself,” Leaves, 1, 98.) 7. The Godhead or Absolute Idea is inclusive 
of inexorable Law and its antithesis, Mercy, giving the synthesis Good which is 
set (in turn) against its antithesis Evil. The new synthesis in all all-pervading 
God, the counterpart of Hegel’s Abolute Idea. See especially the poem “Chanting 
the Square Deific” which Boatright sees as “a reflection of the Hegelian dia- 
lectic.” Here the inclusion of Satan in the Godhead indicates the merging of good 
and evil in the Absolute. 

*8 Boatright, op. cit., p. 145. See Whitman’s discussion of Hegel in “Speci- 
men Days’ (Complete Prose, 168-69) where he says that valuable as the 
Hegelian metaphysics are “the last word still remains to be breathed, after the 
utmost of those claims, floating high and forever above them all, and above 
technical metaphysics.” 

*° See Alice L. Cooke, “Whitman’s Indebtedness to the Scientific Thought 
of his Day,” University of Texas Studies in English, x1v, 89-115 (July, 1934). 
Miss Cooke points out that Whitman accepted the theory of evolution before 
1855. Darwin’s influence came later than this, but may have affected subsequent 
editions of the Leaves. See “Specimen Days,” Complete Prose, p. 189. 

%© Whitman was an ardent admirer of Rousseau. (See Camden, passim.) 
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vidual in the divine Soul may have had a stimulus, at least, in 
the Quaker doctrine of the “inner light’”’ and the universal priest- 
hood of believers. Whitman’s ancestry and lifelong interest in 
the doctrines of Elias Hicks made Quakerism an important fac- 
tor in his later thought. 

One must begin with Whitman’s extended discussion of Hegel 

in “Specimen Days,” written in 1882.*' Speculating on “the pro- 
found theme” involved in the query: “what is the relation be- 
tween the (radical, democratic) Me, the human identity of un- 
derstanding, emotions, spirit etc., on the one side, of and with the 
(conservative) Not Me, the whole of the material objective uni- 
verse and laws, with what is behind them in time and space, on 
the other side?’”’ and finding that neither Kant nor Schelling 
went far enough in answering the query— Whitman proceeds to 
examine Hegel’s treatment of the matter, which (he says) “re- 
mains the last best word which has been said upon it, up to date.” 
In words closely paralleling those of Joseph “‘Gostick,’’ to whom 
he acknowledges debt, Whitman describes the Hegelian doc- 
trines of the reconciliation of opposites, the unity of the universe, 
and the endless procession of good and evil toward a destined 
culmination. In discussing the relation of Hegelianism to poli- 
tics, however, he adds a significant footnote. 
In my opinion (he says) the above formulas of Hegel are an essential and crown- 
ing justification of New World democracy in the creative realms of time and 
space. There is that about them which only the vastness, the multiplicity and the 
vitality of America would seem able to comprehend, to give scope and illustra- 
tion to, or to be fit for, or even originate. It is strange to me that they were born 
in Germany, or in the old world at all. 


Here it seems to me, is the key to Hegel’s attraction for Whit- 
man—a fact which critics have not adequately noticed.* Not 
only Hegel, but Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and even Darwin “‘are 
indispensable to the erudition of America’s future.’™ Signifi- 
cantly, the discussion of Hegel appears in a piece laballed ‘“Car- 
lyle from American Points of View” in which he finds historical 
irony in the fact that both Hegel and Carlyle, although neither 


3 Complete Prose, pp. 167-69. 2 Complete Prose, p. 169. 

% Riethmueller has given the fact some emphasis asserting that “In Whit- 
man’s treatment of Democratic freedom, the acquaintance with Hegel’s theory 
of the Objective Mind or Society, as he laid it down in Encyclopedia, is obvious.” 
(op. cit., p. 41.) * Complete Prose, 169. 
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“during their lives considered the United States worthy of seri- 
ous mention, all the principal works of both might not inappro- 
priately be this day collected and bound up under the conspicu- 
ous title: Speculations for the use of North America, and Democ- 
racy there, with the relations of the same to Metaphysics, including 
Lessons and Warnings (encouragements, too, and of the vastest,) 
from the Old World to the New.’ It is clear that Whitman saw in 
the Hegelian metaphysic (though it is to be doubted if he ever 
grasped it fully) a logical rationalization of the vast, contradic- 
tory, democratic America which he considered it his mission as a 
poet to glorify. Hegel’s pantheistic reconciliation of opposites 
provided an explanation for Whitman’s amalgamation of the in- 
dividualism, which he had perhaps inherited from Emerson, from 
his Quaker ancestors, and from an age of individual enterprise, 
and the equalitarianism which was the essence of democracy. 

I celebrate myself, and sing myself 

And what I assume you shall assume 

For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you.™* 


Whitman himself gave us the last word on his debt to Hegel 
when he spoke, in a letter, of Hegelianism as “the undercurrent 
which fructifies” his views of life.*” The views were certainly held 
first, sometime before 1855, when he came to understand his mis- 
sion as the poet of democracy. Hegel’s role was as fructifier or 
fertilizer to this aim. 


Kant, Schelling, Fichte, Friedrich Schlegel 


Whitman always speaks of the German thinkers in terms of 
the highest respect. Especially the idealistic philosophers of 
“profound Germany’**—Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel— 
are often mentioned as indispensable forerunners of the great 
democratic American experiment. The “wondrous German and 
other metaphysicians’*® have been responsible for “the invalu- 
able contributions of Leibnitz, Kant, and Hegel” who “exhibit 
literature’s real heights and elevations, towering up like the 
great mountains of the earth.’’4° Yet despite such lavish praise, 
Whitman’s references to these German thinkers are few and 


% Tbid., p. 164 (footnote). % “Song of Myself,” Leaves, 1, 1. 
37 In Re Walt Whitman, ed. by his literary executors (Phila., 1893), p. 244. 
38 Complete Prose, p. 294. %® Ibid.  Tbid., pp. 242-43 (note). 
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general. He uncritically groups them all together as an impor- 
tant link in the development of the human mind which led to the 
New Democracy. 

His opinion of Kant was high, as is indicated by the reference 
to “the stomachic phlegm and never-perturbed placidity of the 
Kénigsberg sage” who understood his own limits and stopped 
when he got to the end of them.“ Though very likely he never 
fully understood the rigor of the Kantian Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, it is surprising that the romantic, expansive poet appears 
to see something of the severe limits which Kant placed on hu- 
man knowledge. Like Carlyle, Kant (according to Whitman) 
“clears away jungle and poison-vines and underbrush .. . and 
it was all he professed to do; his labors have left the ground fully 
prepared ever since—and greater service was probably never 
perform’d by mortal man.’ Despite this lofty praise, the monist 
and mystic in Whitman felt the limitations of Kantian rational- 
istic dualism which, he found, “‘left the question of the relation 
of the Me and the Not Me an open one.’ 

Schelling, with whose philosophy of the identity of nature 
and spirit, Whitman had more in common, gives us (he says) a 
“suggestion of an answer” which is “very valuable and impor- 
tant as far as it goes.’”’ Schelling, according to Whitman, saw 
“that the same general and particular intelligence, passion, even 
the standards of right and wrong, which exist in an unconscious 
state, or in perceptible analogies, throughout the entire universe 
of external Nature, in all its objects large or small, and all its 
movements and processes—thus making the impalpable human 
mind, and concrete nature, notwithstanding their duality and 
separation, convertible, and in centrality and essence one.’ It 
has been noticed® that Whitman’s mysticism and intuitionalism 
are closer to Schelling than to the logic of Hegel. This observa- 
tion, while no doubt true, is scarcely sufficient grounds upon 
which to establish a literary influence, as W. S. Kennedy does 


" Complete Prose, p. 165. ® Tbid. 

* Ibid., p. 167. I shall forego the attempt (made by Riethmueller, op. cit., 
p. 37-38) to draw together Kant’s emphasis on the moral law and his categorical 
imperative, with the similar stress put upon individual conduct and self-control 
in Democratic Vistas as an analogy too general to be of a value as a formative 
influence. “ Tbid., p. 168. 

* By Kennedy, op. cit., p. 139 and Boatright, op. cit., p. 143. 
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when he says that ‘Whitman gets his word ‘identity’. . . from 
Schelling, whose Identitdtsphilosophie teaches that there is one 
identical, indifferent, absolute substratum both for nature and 
spirit.”“* Whitman again had grasped this concept before 1855, 
when he could scarcely have known much of Schelling. 


I too had been struck from the float forever held in solution 
I too had received identity by my body.*’ 


That Whitman occasionally felt the significance of Schelling’s 
philosophy of identity is evident from a statement, dated 1877, 
in which he incorrectly draws together the ideas of Schelling and 
Fichte: “Doubtless there comes a time,” he says, “when one 
feels through his whole being, and pronouncedly the emotional 
part, that identity between himself subjectively and Nature ob- 
jectively which Schelling and Fichte are so fond of pressing.’’** 

Whitman barely mentions Fichte and we can discount the 
latter as an important influence or even as a parallel-thinker to 
the American poet on the ground of Fichte’s extreme subjec- 
tivity. In reducing the non-ego to a mere shadow of the ego 
Fichte almost denied the existence of nature and the material. 
Whitman, on the other hand, could write: “I accept Reality and 
dare not question it / Materialism first and last imbuing.” In 
Friedrich Schlegel Whitman saw one thing of real value. Echoing 
the words of Joseph Gostick he says in his lecture notes on the 
German idealists: Schlegel “wrote Philosophy of History, most 
valuable tenet of which is—‘the inexpediency of destroying old 
institutions before new ideas are prepared to develop themselves 
in consistency with the order of society’.’’** This is a significant 
statement, made while Whitman was yet under fifty—an answer 
to those who read into the poet’s pantheism and equalitarianism 
Marxian class-consciousness and a desire to destroy all institu- 
tions as excrescences of capital. 


Goethe, Zschokke, and Heine 


The three German men of letters in whom Whitman mani- 
fested a marked interest are Goethe, Zschokke, and Heine. The 
work of the first two reached Whitman early and appears likely 


“* Kennedy, op. cit., p. 139. 
‘7 “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” Leaves, 1, 195. ‘8 Complete Prose, p. 98. 
* Quoted from the Prose Works of Whitman by Boatright, op. cit., p. 147. 
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to have been germinal in the creation of Leaves of Grass, while 
Heine’s poetry, Whitman “discovered” in his mature years. The 
latter acted as a parallel rather than an influential force. Whit- 
man’s review of Goethe’s Autobiography, translated by Parke 
Godwin, appeared in The Brooklyn Eagle in 1846, the year before 
the shaping of the earliest parts of the Leaves began to take 
place.®* The reviewer spoke of the “prodigious gain” which would 
accrue to the world if more men, like Goethe, would write 
“Life” instead of “Learning.” He praises the “‘simple easy truth- 
ful narrative of the existence and experience of a man of genius, 
—how his mind unfolded in its earliest years . . . how and where 
and when the religious sentiment dawned on him—what he 
thought of God before he was innoculated with books’ ideas— 
the development of his soul... . 


This Life of Goethe—this famous Wahrheit und Dichtung [Whitman goes on] 
seems shaped with the intention of rendering a history of soul and body’s growth, 
such as alluded to. 


Now these phrases take on added significance when one applies 
them to the aim of Leaves of Grass: to portray a representative 
personality against the American background of democracy and 
science. Writing to Edward Dowden in 1872, Whitman asserted 
that “‘the principle of my book is a model or ideal . . . of a com- 
plete healthy, heroic, practical modern Man. . . . I seek to typify 
a living Human Personality. ...”* The words in praise of 
Goethe are reéchoed in the Preface to the 1855 Leaves; both are 
to record the development of the poet, the type-character, 
against the contemporary background. And the conclusion is 
inescapable that Whitman saw in Dichtung und Wahrheit some- 
thing of what he himself intended to do. As Holloway has sug- 
gested, Whitman, in 1846, “was longing for a biographical work— 
whether in prose or verse seemed to matter littlke—which should 
express the entire man very much as his own Leaves of Grass set 
out to do.’ Years later, in 1889, Whitman recorded in a conver- 
sation his most complete criticism of Goethe. While confessing 
that he knew nothing of the German poet at first hand, he in- 
sisted that he had an opinion of him. 


5° See Uncollected Poetry etc., editor’s note, p. 140. 51 Jbid. 8 Thid. 
* Quoted by Bliss Perry, Walt Whitman: His Life and Work (Boston, 1906), 
pp. 199-200. 4 Uncollected Poetry etc., editor’s note, p. 140. 
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Goethe impresses me as above all to stand for essential literature, art, life—to 
argue the importance of centering life in self—in perfect persons—perfect you, 
me: to force the real into the abstract ideal: to make himself, Goethe, the 
supremest example of personal identity. . . . (He) seemed to look upon personal 
development as an end in itself.™ 


While Whitman owed something, then, to Goethe, it must be 
said that certain aspects of the German poet were antithetical to 
Whitman’s democratic and nationalistic point of view. Goethe’s 
lack of patriotism struck the American poet forcibly. 


The Goethean theory and lesson (he says) . . . of the exclusive sufficiency of 
artistic, scientific, literary equipment to character, irrespective of any strong 
claims of the political ties of nation, state or city, could have answered under 
the conventionality and pettiness of Weimar . . . but it will not do for America 
today at all. 


Whitman’s one reference to Herder suggests that he felt the 
latter’s insistence on a national literature a healthy one, and 
again implies the limitations of Goethe. “Herder taught the 
young Goethe, that really great poetry is always (like the Ho- 
meric or Biblical canticles), the result of a national spirit, and not 
the privilege of a polished and select few.’’*’ The last phrase sug- 
gests that Whitman felt the flavor of aristocracy in Goethe’s life 
and his work especially in his mature, post-Werther period. 
“Even Goethe and Schiller,—exalted men, both, very, very— 
were a little touched by the professional consciousness.’’®* 

The theory has been advanced®® that Whitman’s feminism 
may owe something to Goethe’s ““Ewig-Weibliche” and that his 
assigning a feminine gender to the ‘‘Santa Spirita” in “Chanting 
the Square Deific”’ is the prime case in point. Here again external 
evidence is lacking, and the limited extent of Whitman’s knowl- 
edge of Goethe would lead us to doubt the possibility of any di- 
rect influence. On the other hand, we know Whitman reviewed 
Margaret Fuller’s “Papers on Literature and Art,’’® in 1846, 
praising her feminism and stating: ‘‘we think the female mind 
has peculiarly the capacity, and ought to have the privilege, to 
enter into the discussion of high questions of morals, taste etc.” 
Miss Fuller, as a student and translator of Goethe, may well 


55 Camden, 1, 159. % Complete Prose, p. 290. 
57 November Boughs edited by David McKay (Phila., 1888), p. 18. 
58 Camden, 1, 58. 5° By Riethmueller, of. cit., p. 18. 


6° Uncollected Poetry etc., 1, 132. 
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have been the medium between Whitman and Goethean thought. 
Yet Whitman’s feminism has an individual democratic ring 
which bids one hesitate in assigning to it any earlier influence, 
and especially that of Goethe. Whitman writes: 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 


And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 


The primary influence of Goethe on Whitman, however, is 
that of Dichtung und Wahrheit as a representative autobiogra- 
phy. This theory receives corroboration in the discovery by C. I. 
Glicksberg® of some notes of the American poet taken from the 
translation of Heinrich Zschokke’s “‘Autobriography” which was 
printed first in this country in the Eclectic Magazine in 1846." 
During this period of the fermentation of the Leaves Whitman 
was studying autobiography with a view toward his own pro- 
jected work. Glicksberg suggests that he was “deeply im- 
pressed’”’ by some of the liberal ideas voiced by Zschokke and 
that “many a passage in the ‘Autobiography’ reminds one 
strongly of sentiments expressed in ‘Leaves of Grass’.’’® While 
Glicksberg hazards some rather broad guesses as to the possible 
influence of Zschokke on Whitman, prior to the Emersonian in- 
fluence, in the realms of politics and religion, these possibilities 
must remain such until more convincing internal evidence is 
produced. In view, however, of the statements of Whitman on 
Goethe’s “Autobiography” it is more than probable that he 
saw, or at least sought, much the same confirmation of his own 
theories of a representative autobiography for America in the 
life-story of Zschokke. Indeed, Glicksberg implies this in the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘Whitman may have copied these quotations 
from Zschokke’s ‘Autobiography’ at the time when preparing 
himself for the writing of ‘Leaves of Grass’.’’® 

The attraction of Heine for Whitman is not far to seek. His 
real interest in the German poet must have begun late—some- 


st “Walt Whitman and Heinrich Zschokke,” Notes and Queries (June 2, 
1934), pp. 383-84. 6 M. H. Haertel, op. cit. (see footnote 65), p. 97. 

* Glicksberg, op. cit., p. 383. “Zschokke believed that the good in the world 
more than balanced the evil, and that Nature was the veil of God, a relation 
which he compared to that of the human soul and the body.” 

“ Ibid. This is confirmed by the date, April 4, 1848, found on one of the 
clippings from Zschokke. 
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time in the 1860’s. Matthew Arnold’s essay on Heine, for which 
we have already noted Whitman’s enthusiasm, was reprinted 
in Littell’s Living Age in 1863® and in 1868 Whitman entered into 
his notebooks an “Extract from Heine’s Diary” in paraphrase. 
Arnold’s essay had emphasized Heine’s modernism, his freedom 
and fearlessness in applying ideas to life, and his continuation of 
the main current of German literature stemming from Goethe in 
directing his efforts toward the “Liberation War of Humanity.” 
Whitman identified himself with the spirit of revolt in Heine, 
with his sarcasm and attack on Philistinism and the theoretical 
aspect of German metaphysics which refused to apply its ideas 
to life. 

Heine! Oh how great! (Traubel reported him as saying) The more you stop to 
look, to examine, the deeper seem the roots, the broader and higher the umbrage. 
And Heine was free—was one of the men who win by degrees. He was the 


master of a pregnant sarcasm: he brought down a hundred humbuggeries if he 
brought down two.® 


Whitman was drawn to Heine not by any ideas or theories of life, 
but by a common spirit, a feeling of freedom and modernism, an 
attack on outworn ideas. Both men bridged the gap between 
romanticism and realism and felt the necessity of living and ac- 
tually embodying the theories of the nineteenth century. 


SUMMARY 


What tangible results as to the literary influence of German 
thought and literature on Whitman may we set down? Of what 
significance are they to students of Whitman and American lit- 
erature generally? We may answer the first question under four 
headings. 


1. In the case of Hegel, Whitman certainly buttressed, and possibly largely 
derived, his evolutionary conception of a universe, exhibiting conflict and 
struggle, yet tending toward a vague divine culmination in the return of the 
individual souls to the Absolute. But most of all, he saw in the Hegelian meta- 
physic a logical rationalization of the New World Democracy which he aimed 
to glorify. 


& M. H. Haertel, “German Literature in American Magazines, 1846-1880,” 
Bulletin of the Univ. of Wisconsin (November, 1908) dates the height of Heine’s 
popularity in the American periodicals from two events, Leland’s translation of 
Pictures of Travel (Phila., 1855) and Heine’s death in 1856. (See p. 30.) 

 Haertel, op. cit., p. 135. 8? Uncollected Poetry etc., u, 94. 

8 Essays and Poems of Arnold, ed. by F. C. Roe (New York, 1934), pp. 212- 
40. 5° Camden, 1, 461. 
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2. In the case of other German metaphysicians we can ascribe no certain 
influences; yet, it is true that Whitman reveals parallels in thought and even 
phrase with most of the transcendental philosophers from Kant on down. In all 
of them Whitman sees lessons for American Democracy. 

3. From the Autobiographies of Goethe and Zschokke Whitman quite 
clearly took hints for his own autobiography, Leaves of Grass, recording a repre- 
sentative personality against the American background of Democracy and 
Science. From Goethe, too, he may have found support for his own feminist 
principles. 

4. In Heine he found a spirit of revolt and a freedom which pervades his own 
poetry from 1855 on. 


The significance of these results in the light of Whitman’s 
own poetic development will be to point out again the large de- 
rivative element in the thought of the poet of America’s future 
who professed to turn his back on the feudalistic culture of 
Europe. Also it may illustrate the way in which Whitman 
brought the breadth of his reading, however unscholarly it may 
have been from our viewpoint, to bear on his expressed poetic 
aim: to sing the glories of Democracy in the Western World. 

For American literature generally we have gathered up the 
threads of another body of German thought impinging on the 
American scene and being transformed to the peculiar genius of 
American culture. Beginning in the early 1820’s, German 
thought began to take a significant part in shaping American 
literature and philosophy, notably, of course, in the transcen- 
dental movement. It is a mistake to suppose that the German 
influence waned with the decline of Transcendental-romanticism 
and the dawn of Realism. Whitman, who more than any other 
bridged the gap between these two phases of American develop- 
ment, illustrates the introduction of a somewhat different group 
of German writers and thinkers into America to be transformed 


to the changing needs of a new literary spirit. 
RoBERT P. FALK 
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ACHIM VON ARNIM’S UNPUBLISHED REVIEW 
OF CLEMENS BRENTANO’S DER GOLDFADEN' 


Both Wilhelm Grimm and Achim von Arnim reviewed Bren- 
tano’s Der Goldfaden for the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher. Grimm’s 
review was published—Arnim’s never was. The story behind 
this unpublished review may be briefly told here as it illustrates 
very well the intimate collaboration of this group of young Ro- 
manticists and also serves to clarify Arnim’s anomalous relation 
to the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher. 

Brentano’s new version of Georg Wickram’s Der Goldfaden 
is one of many composite literary productions which were a re- 
sult of the mutual efforts of the Heidelberg circle of Romanticists 
to revive old German literature. On November 29, 1807, Clemens 
Brentano, then staying with the Grimm brothers in Cassel, wrote 
to the publisher Johann Georg Zimmer in Heidelberg: “‘Sollten 
Sie Lust haben, was Ihnen friiher schon ein angenehmer Ge- 
danke schien, unsere besten alten Volksromane, voran gleich 
Die Heymons Kinder, nach den Altesten vollstindigen Ausgaben, 
... herauszugeben, so erbiete ich mich zu der Unternehmung. 
. .. Goethe, dem ich davon sprach, hatte grosse Freude daran.’” 
This offer to publish old German stories reflects Brentano’s dis- 
cussion with the Grimm brothers, “zwei sehr liebe, liebe alt- 
deutsche Freunde,’ who according to Brentano knew even more 
than Tieck about ancient German poetry. And again from Cas- 
sel, in the beginning of 1808, and without awaiting an answer to 
his suggested plan, Brentano wrote to inform Zimmer that he 
probably would send him in installments the manuscript of an 
old, entirely forgotten “chap-book” (Volksroman) Der Gold- 
faden.* “Sie kénnen ihn nur munter wegdrucken, er ist ganz 
wunderschén und lieblich und sehr selten; mir ist er einer der 


1 Arnim’s review is published with the kind permission of Prof. Ernst 
Beutler, Direktor of the Goethe Museum, Frankfurt a.M.—The spelling in 
Arnim’s review has been normalized. 

* Heinrich W. B. Zimmer, Johann Georg Zimmer und die Romantiker (Frank- 
furt a.M., 1888), p. 178. 

? Reinhold Steig, Achim von Arnim und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm (Stutt- 
gart, 1904), pp. 3/4. 

* On December 25, 1807 we learn from a letter of the librarian Georg Fried- 
rich Benecke to Jacob Grimm that he had secured for Brentano one of the rare 
copies of the original Goldfaden edition published in Strassburg in 1557. 
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liebsten, auch weicht er in seiner Art viel von allen den andern 
ab. Er ist nicht sehr stark, die Sprache ist sehr schén. Er soll 
unter doppeltem Titel erscheinen, einmal als erster Band einer 
Sammlung deutscher Volksromane nach den dltesten Ausgaben.’”® 

During 1808 Brentano prepared Der Goldfaden for publica- 
tion, Arnim helping with the reading and, after Brentano’s de- 
parture from Heidelberg in September of that year, assuming 
responsibility for correcting the proofs.* Jacob Grimm, who had 
secured the rare copy of Der Goldfaden that served for Bren- 
tano’s new edition, did not see Brentano’s work until May 17 
1809,? but Wilhelm Grimm, who had accompanied the Reichardt 
family on their trip home to Halle, obtained a copy of Bren- 
tano’s new book in the library there. He wrote to his brother that 
it was an enjoyable book and little changed from the original, but 
that two-thirds of Ludwig Grimm’s engravings, intended to en- 
hance the charm of the book, were poor.* Meanwhile Brentano 
was travelling in Bavaria and because of the war of 1808-09 
communications with his friends had become rather difficult. 
Finally on July 2, 1809 he informed Wilhelm that he would come 
to Halle, and asked that Wilhelm stay there until his arrival. In 
fact, on August 11, 1809 Brentano surprised Wilhelm by arriving 
suddenly at Halle—he had brought along a beautiful parchment 
copy of his new edition of Der Goldfaden for the brothers.® Soon 
thereafter both Wilhelm Grimm and Brentano went to Berlin to 
visit Arnim. 

However, as early as January 25, 1809 Arnim, entirely on his 
own initiative, wrote to his friend Friedrich Creuzer, who was at 
that time in charge of the philosophic-historical division of the 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher: “... noch hatte ich Lust Brentanos 
simtliche Arbeiten vom Anfange seiner Schriftstellerei zu cha- 
rakterisieren, manches von ihm, das ich wieder in die Hinde be- 
kam, hat mich so neu and anmutig iiberrascht, dass ich auch 
andern die Freude génnte und machen wollte. Glaubten Sie, dass 


* Heinrich, W. B. Zimmer, Johann Georg Zimmer und die Romantiker 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1888), p. 183. 

® Steig, op. cit., p. 257. 7 Jacob’s letter to Wilhelm, May 17, 1809. 

* Ludwig Grimm had provided twenty-five copper prints to the Goldfaden. 

* Wilhelm’s letter to Jacob Grimm, August 13, 1809. cf. R. Steig, Brentano 
und die Briider Grimm (Stuttgart, 1914), p. 61. 
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es sich fiir Die Jahrbiicher schickt?’”® Creuzer was of the opinion 
that most of Brentano’s writings were outdated, but he wished 
Arnim to review the recently published Goldfaden, adding, ‘‘Da 
hatten Sie dann Gelegenheiten iiber diesen Poeten tiberhaupt 
etwas zu sagen.’ These lines were written on April 1, 1809. In 
that same month the editorship of the philosophic-historical di- 
vision of the Jahrbiicher passed into the hands of Béckh and 
Wilken, Creuzer having accepted a call to the University of 
Leyden. All those who favored the romantic trend in the Jahr- 
biicher felt only regret at this change and mistrusted the new 
management because Béckh’s and Wilken’s lack of appreciation 
for Arnim’s journalistic activities was well known. Arnim him- 
self felt very strongly about this change of editors and he wrote 
quite frankly to the retiring Friedrich Creuzer: “Die Jahr- 
biicher tun mir leid, wegen mancher Hoffnung, die ich und andre 
daran gehangt, die Freiheit und Unbefangenheit des Urteils 
darin bewahrt zu sehen, . . .* Arnim’s premonitions did not be- 
tray him. Johann Georg Zimmer, the publisher of Der Goldfaden, 
warned him that the new board might cancel some of the old 
arrangements; yet at the same time Zimmer forwarded to Arnim 
a copy for review.“ Arnim wrote his review immediately and 
sent it to Zimmer in Heidelberg, writing on July 29, 1809: “Die 
beigelegten zwei Rezensionen iiber Schlegel und Goldfaden, deren 
schneller Abdruck (in den Jahrbiichern) ich wiinsche, bitte ich 
Wilken mit vielen Griissen von mir zu iibergeben. Den Schlegel" 
hat mir Béckh, den Goldfaden Creuzer aufgegeben.’”™ 

Almost two months after this Wilhelm Grimm and Brentano 
arrived in Berlin from Halle to visit their mutual friend Arnim. 
The three young men remained together in Berlin in close and 
friendly contact for the following two months, from September 


1° cf. Reinhold Steig, ““Zeugnisse zur Pflege der deutschen Literatur in den 
Heidelberger Jahrbiichern” in N. Heidelbg. , 1902, p. 199. 

" Tbid., p. 204, Creuzer’s letter to Arnim, April 1, 1809. 

2 N. Heidelbg. Jhb. x1 (1902) p. 208. Arnim’s letter to Creuzer, April 22, 
1809. 

8 Ibid. pp. 214-15. Zimmer’s letter to Arnim, June 17, 1809. 

“ This refers to Arnim’s review of Friedrich Schlegel’s Gedichte (Berlin, 
1809), which was published in the Heidelbg. Jhb., 1810, 1, 145-53. 

’ Heinrich, W. B. Zimmer, Johann Georg Zimmer und die Romantiker 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1888), p. 150. 
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18 to November 20, 1809. Yet, according to Wilhelm Grimm a 
Goldfaden review was apparently never mentioned. Only after 
his return to Cassel Wilhelm wrote to Arnim explaining: “Cle- 
mens hat einmal von einer Rezension des Goldfaden gesprochen, 
in Halle fallt mir das wieder ein und ich schicke eine kurze, wie 
ich mich bemiihte, nach seinem Geschmack eingerichtete nach 
Heidelberg ab. Nun meldet Béckh mit Verwunderung, dass ich 
in Berlin bei Dir sie, und Du auch eine eingesendet. Ich habe es 
ihm sogleich erzihlt wie es zugegangen, dass ich von der Deinig- 
en, wie Du selbst weisst, nichts gewusst und dass er natiirlich 
meine zuriicklegen solle.’’* Thus, Wilhelm, without knowledge 
of Arnim’s review, had also, after leaving Berlin on his return 
journey to Cassel, written and immediately sent a review of 
Brentano’s publication to the Jahrbiicher. However, having 
learned of Arnim’s earlier review, he had asked to have his own 
withdrawn at once writing to Béckh on January 5, 1810: “Ent- 
halt meine Anzeige nichts, das nicht auch in Arnims Rezension 
stinde, oder kann sie nicht leicht angefiigt werden, so sein Sie 
nur so giitig sie zuriickzulegen, da Arnim in jedem Fall den Vor- 
zug haben muss.’”"? In spite of Wilhelm’s trying to withdraw his 
review, it was published in the Jahrbiicher in 1810 (11, 285) while 
Arnim’s was ignored. No obvious reason for such an action is 
apparent beyond the increasing animosity of Béckh, Wilken, 
and especially of the third editor, Thibaut, towards Arnim. 
Wilhelm Grimm’s statement that he did not know of Arnim’s 
review may at first surprise us when we consider the great simi- 
larity in the trend of thought of the two Goldfaden reviews. In 
both reviews there are, for instance, lengthy quotations from 
Wickram’s Der irr reitende Pilger, a work which both cited to 
demonstrate Wickram’s poetic peculiarities and of which both 
recommend a new edition. Furthermore the same questions 
are raised with regard to the Spanish origin of Der Goldfaden, and 
the same data given on Lessing’s knowledge of the story and on 
Erdwin Julius Koch’s Compendium der deutschen Literatur. We 
can only explain these almost identical passages in the reviews 
by the collaboration of the members of this circle, by their fre- 
quent discussions and stimulating letters. Yet Arnim’s review 
6 Letter of January 1810, to Arnim and Clemens, R. Steig, Achim von Arnim 


und Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm (Stuttgart, 1904), p. 50. 
17 Neue Heidelbg. Jhrb., 1902, p. 238. 
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has an individuality of its own. His vigorous interpretation and 
poetic soul give a unique note to this exposition of his ideas. His 
review certainly compares favorably, on the whole, with Wil- 
helm’s and the introductory passages, especially, are of value to 
posterity as a document of the Romanticist’s esthetic approach 
to the revival of old German literature. 

Arnim’s review follows: 


DER GOLDFADEN EINE SCHONE ALTE GESCHICHTE, WIEDER 
HERAUSGEGEBEN VON CLEMENS BRENTANO. MIT VIGNETTEN. 
HEIDELBERG BEI MOHR UND ZIMMER, 1809. 


Das beste Zeugnisz, wie nahe, lebendig, tiichtig und freund- 
lich manche Werke unserer friiheren Dichter uns zusprechen, 
gibt uns das Bemiihen manches Ausgezeichneten statt in eignen 
Werken lieber in solchen wieder herausgegebenen, dlteren seiner 
Nation, den Wunsch ihr zu dienen, miihsam darzulegen. Wahr- 
lich nicht ohne Miihe iiberwindet sich die eigne Titigkeit, die 
nur im Eigensten ihre Befriedigung findet, sich der Abschrift 
und geringfiigigen Berichtigung fremder Wortfiigungen hinzu- 
geben und nicht klein ist auch dieses Talent durch ein sinnver- 
trautes Weglassen der Hauptfehler vieler alteren Werke, das 
schleppende, dem Lateinischen oft sehr ungeschickt Nachge- 
bildete der Periode zu erleichtern, das Unbekannte durch etwas 
Neues zu ersetzen, ohne es aus dem Tone des Ganzen herausfall- 
en zu lassen.'* Aber das diirfen wir auch leicht und sicher von der 
Gewandtheit des Herausgebers erwarten, der von seinen ersten 
Versuchen an, ich meine von seiner Erzihlung die Rose,'® bis zu 
seinen vollendetsten Arbeiten, dem Ponce de Leon*® und den 
lustigen Musikanten," die eben darum so zahlreiche Leser und 
Freunde gefunden haben, weil die Literarischen Blatter Sie ganz 
vergessen, sich mannigfaltiger Darstellungsgabe durchdrungen 

18 Arnim here sets forth ideas and principles which also guided him in the 
publication of the Wunderhorn. In his version of Der Goldfaden, Brentano has 
imitated excellently the old-German style and natural simplicity of Wickram’s 
novel. The changes in the story proper are not considerable; cf. Georg Wickrams 
Werke, Vol. u, ed. by Johannes Bolte (Tiibingen, 1901), xxxii f.; also, Clemens 
Brentano’s Simtliche Werke ed. by Heinz Amelung und Carl Schiiddekopf 
(Miinchen, 1911), Vol. xm, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

19 Die Rose, ein Marchen, first published anonymously in 1800 in Memnon, 
Eine Zeitschrift, hrsgb. von August Klingemann (Leipzig, 1800), 1, 143-75. 

20 Ponce de Leon, ein Lustspiel, Géttingen, 1804. 

1 Die lustigen Musikanten, Singspiel; Frankfurt am Main, 1803. 
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zeigte, woriiber sein Godwi,” eins der reichhaltigsten Biicher 
unsrer schénen Literatur, und eigentiimlich wie die meisten 
Kinder von Italienern mit Deutschen,* ordentlich als Register 
dienen kann. Der Goldfaden des Wickram war schon von Lessing 
geriihmt,™* er ist hier nach der Ausgabe von Straszburg bey 
Frohlich 1557 4° bearbeitet:* Koch erwihnt einer spiteren, 
Niirnberg 1665. 8°,%* ob sie verschieden von jener, ist nicht er- 
wihnt, ebensowenig ob er vielleicht einem portugiesischen Buche 
nachgebildet habe, es liesse sich vermuten, doch ist es wenig- 
stens durch und durch von ihm nationalisiert worden, wie es 
notwendig war, sobald fiir alle geschrieben werden soll und nicht 
fiir eine Auswahl gebildeter Menschen, die durch Reisebeschreib- 
ungen mit fernen Laindern bekannt und dafiir interessiert sind. 
Wir glauben es unrecht, durch Ausziige die Neugierde der Leser 
vor der Ernte abzuhiiten. In einer ruhigen Stimmung wird die 
Geschichte jedem wohlgefallen, sie hebt mit mancherlei Ge- 
fahrlichkeiten an und endet mit einem guten, weisen, ruhigen 
Leben, die mannigfaltigsten Motive fiihren alle darauf hin. Wer 
dies am Wilhelm Meister*’ tadelt wird es auch hier miszbilligen, 
wir aber wollen darum bitten mit dem Schlusse des Buchs: dazu 
helf uns Gott. Ueberhaupt ist uns eine rein erzihlte Geschichte 
so wahr wie eine Weltgeschichte,”* so dasz wir gar nicht dabei 
denken kénnen, sie diirfe auch wohl anders enden, so stérend 
und schmiahlich es zum Beispiel in der Geschichte des Giinther 
von Schwarzburg ist,?* wie er zuletzt beim schénsten Willen ver- 


= Godwi oder Das steinerne Bild der Mutter. Ein verwilderter Roman von 
Maria, Bremen, 1800/1801. 

% Arnim refers here to Clemens Brentano’s German-Italian descent. 

* During his stay in Breslau Lessing thought of an initial edition of old 
German stories and plays, among them, Wickram’s Goldfaden. cf. Erich Schmidt 
Lessing (Berlin, 1899), m, 89. 

* This rare original print of Wickram’s novel has been used in Johannes 
Bolte’s edition of Wickram’s works, cf. footnote 1. 

* Erdwin, Julius Koch, Compendium der deutschen Literaturgeschichte von 
den dltesten Zeiten bis auf Lessings Tod (Breslau, 1790-1798), m, 247. 

27 With regard to Arnim’s cricitism of Wilhelm Meister, cf. my Literary 
Criticism and Romantic Theory in the Work of A. v. Arnim (New York, 1937), 
122-26. 

28 Similar pronouncements on the interrelationship between poetic narration 
and history are often found in Arnim’s reviews; cf. my Literary Criticism and 
Romantic Theory in the work of A. v. Arnim (New York, 1937), 101 f., also p. 122. 

2° In 1349 he was supported by the Wittelsbach-party as a rival candidate 
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schmachtet. Wer denkt daran, wenn heutige Aerzte damals ge- 
lebt, sie hatten ihn wohl noch kurieren kénnen, so wie heutige 
Dichter den Leufried*® noch bis in seinen Tod hinein ausge- 
zeichnet hitten, um ihn auch bis dahin von den gewéhnlichen 
Menschen zu sondern. Aber dieses Ungeniigen kannte man in 
einer so mannigfaltigen und doch fest begriindeten Zeit Deutsch- 
lands nicht, wo Wickram lebte, dasz Leufried einen Fiirstentron 
erreicht, war wunderbar genug, dasz er sich nun sogar unter den 
Fiirsten auszeichnen sollte, verlangten sie weiter nicht. Das gute 
Vernehmen zwischen den verschiedenen Standen zeichnet das 
Buch ebenfalls aus, das Wickrams Roman wieder in eine zahl- 
reiche Lesewelt einfiihren wird. Besser als durch einen Auszug 
glauben wir Wickram’s Eigentiimlichkeit durch folgende Stelle 
aus einem andern, sehr schénen, fast unbekannten Werke von 
ihm (Der irr reitend Pilger. Gedruckt zu Straszburg)* zu cha- 
rakterisieren, eines Werkes, das freilich durchaus keines so all- 
gemein anzusprechenden Inhaltes wie der Goldfaden, auch meist 
versifiziert, ist, aber ihn selbst viel eigentiimlicher darstellt und 
wohl wert wire, in einer abkiirzenden Bearbeitung wieder zu er- 
scheinen. Hier diese Stelle nach unbedeutender Verainderung.” 
Der Abt fiihrt den Pilger in seinen Garten 

Der Abt hatt’ einen eignen Mann, 

Der sich nahm dieses Gartens an 

Mit Diingen, Schneiden und mit Wassern, 

Was abging konnt er wieder bessern. 


Der Garten war grosz, lang und breit 
In gleiche Viertel eingeteilt, 





to King Charles IV, and he died according to legend, from poisoning; cf. also 
the Singspiel Giinther von Schwarzburg by Anton von Klein, written in 1776. 

© Leufried = Lewfried, in the original Goldfaden, is the main character in the 
story. 

| Wickram’s Der irr reitende Pilger was first printed in Strassburg in 1556. 
In their praise of this work Arnim and Grimm overrate the superficially com- 
posed and too didactic story of the older Georg Wickram. Since both Arnim 
and Grimm show the same text-deviations from the original, we have to assume 
that their citations are from the same manuscript. 

® Grimm’s quotations vary even more from the original texts than do 
Arnim’s. Grimm falsely entitles the work Irrleitende Pilger, of which he quotes 
one hundred and eight lines. He starts with the fifth line quoted by Arnim. The 
passage is from the 22nd chapter, lines 3916-45. Cf. Georg Wickrams Werke, 
hrsgb. von Johannes Bolte (Tiibingen, 1903), rv, 249-50. 
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Mit schénen Zaunlein unterfangen,™ 

So selbst gewachsen und aufgegangen. 

Zu dusserst um den Garten ging 

Eine schéne Mauer, die ihn umfing, 

Die war inwendig getiincht so rein, 

Als war sie vom schénsten Marmelstein.™ 
Im ersten Garten sah man stehn 

In der Mitte einen Brunnen schén, 

Der war gemacht von Marmelstein, 
Weissglinzend wie ein Helfenbein 

Mit vier verguldeten Réhren gross, 
Daraus das Wasser reichlich schoss, 

Oben darauf ein Weibesbild schén 
Kiinstlich mit einer Krone zu sehn, 
Einen Kelch trug sie in weiszer Hand,® 
Und an dem linken Arme stand 

Ein Crucifix, das tat sie halten; 

Aus dieses Brunnens Kasten walten 

Vier schéne Wasserbiche klar 
Durchwisserten den Garten gar, 

Ob in einem Jahr kein Regen gekommen 
Es hatte ihm doch die Kraft nicht genommen. 


Der Brunnen der Religion in der Mitte, der alles befruchtet, und 
wegen einiger Scherze der Phantasie nicht zu fliessen aufhért. 
HERBERT R. LIEDKE 


College of the City of New York 


% Corresponding lines read in Wilhelm’s text: 
Worin er trat zur Morgenszeit, 
Mit schinen Hecken unterfangen. 
*% Und dann bemalt mit Farbenschein, thereafter both Arnim and Grimm 
omit two lines. 


% Wilhelm follows here the original text: 
Einen Kelch trug sie in rechter Hand. 

















MAXIMILIAN, GRAF VON MOOR, ALS 
TYPUS DER EMPFINDSAMKEIT 


Die Schillerstudien der letzten Jahre’ haben sehr viel zur 
Erklarung der geistesgeschichtlichen Stellung der Jugenddramen 
beigetragen und damit auch die zeitliche Schichtung der Rauber 
ziemlich geklirt. In dem Gegensatz der Briider Franz und Karl 
Moor hat man das gleiche Ringen um eine Klirung des Welt- 
bildes erkannt, das sich in den Gedichten der Anthologie und vor 
allem auch in den beiden Dissertationen Philosophie der Physio- 
logie (1779) und Versuch tiber den Zusammenhang der lierischen 
Natur des Menschen mit seiner geistigen (1780) geltend macht. In 
Franz Moor sieht man mit Recht einen Reprasentanten der ex- 
trem mechanistischen Aufklirmmgungsphilosophie. Karl Moor 
dagegen stellt den Sturm und Drang-Typus dar, der die Dishar- 
monie zwischen dem moralischen Ideal und der Verwirklichung 
des Moralischen in der Welt erlebt, und der das ewige Gesetz 
trotz der unvollkommenen Erscheinung anerkennen muss. End- 
lich hat denn auch Benno von Wiese auf die dritte und geistesge- 
schichtlich alteste Schicht des Dramas hingewiesen, die in der 
absolutistischen Barockperiode wurzelnde Schicht der Empfind- 
samkeit. Eine ausfiihrliche Analyse dieser Geisteshaltung hat er 
in seinem Lessingbuche? fiir die Jugenddramen Lessings gegeben, 
an die wir in diesem Zusammenhange anschliessen kénnen. Denn 
der alte Graf Maximilian von Moor, der im allgemeinen nur als 
dramatischer Ansatzpunkt fiir die Intrigen Franz Moors be- 
riicksichtigt wird, erhalt durch diese geistesgeschichtliche Fixie- 
rung eine lebendigere Bedeutung fiir die Struktur des Dramas. 

Ein Grund, warum wir geneigt sind, Maximilian Moor als 
eine dramatisch zwar notwendige, doch an sich bedeutungslose 
Figur zu iibergehen, ist vielleicht die Alterstiuschung. Er wird 
als altersschwacher Greis angesprochen und behandelt. Doch 
setzt Schiller selbst sein Alter in der Theaterbearbeitung v.6 als 
einen Sechzigjahrigen an, und in 1.1 (27.2:)* des Originaltextes be- 


1 Besonders: Paul Béckmann, “Die innere Form in Schillers Jugenddramen” 
in Dichtung und Volkstum, 1934, 4. Heft; Herbert Cysarz, Schiller, Halle, 1934; 
Gerhard Fricke, Der religiise Sinn der Klassik Schillers, Miinchen, 1927; Benno 
von Wiese, Die Dramen Schillers, Leipzig, 1938. 

2 Benno von Wiese, Lessing Dichtung, Asthetik, Philosophie, Leipzig, 1931. 

3 Seitenzahl und Zeile zitiert nach Schillers Werke. Im Verein mit Robert 
Petsch, Albert Leitzmann und Wolfgang Stammler herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Bellermann. Zweite Ausgabe. Band 2. Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig. 
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zeichnet sich der alte Moor selbst als friihzeitig durch die Sorgen 
um seinen Sohn gealterten Mann mit den Worten: “O! er hat 
mich zu einem achtzigjéhrigen Manne gemacht,” sodass wir 
ihn als betrichtlich jiinger ansetzen miissen. Seine schwichliche 
Sentimentalitat ist schon darum nicht einfach als Alterserschei- 
nung anzusehen, sondern als Charakterisierung des Typus der 
ailteren Generation, den wir als den empfindsamen Typus be- 
zeichnen. Er gehért einer Generation an, die unter kirchlicher 
und politischer Bevormundung aufgewachsen ist und in den 
engen Grenzen des Hauses die sentimentale Innerlichkeit einer 
unbezweifelten Religion pflegt. Franz Moor riihmt sich, dass er 
als Knabe daheim blieb, wo “wir mit frommen Gebeten und 
heiligen Predigtbiichern uns erbauten” (24.34). Nach der falschen 
Nachricht vom Tode Karls fordert der alte Moor Amalie auf, die 
Bibel zu nehmen und ihm die Geschichte Jakobs und Josephs 
vorzulesen, “‘sie hat mich immer so geriihrt, und damals bin ich 
noch nicht Jakob gewesen”’ (70.21). 

Seine Religion ist eine Religion, die sich ins private Leben zu- 
riickzieht. Auch darauf weist eine Bemerkung Franz Moors in 
der ersten Szene des ersten Aktes hin, wo er dem Bruder den 
Vorwurf macht, dass er “die Pfennige, die er Euch (dem Vater) 
abquilte, (und) dem ersten, dem besten Bettler in den Hut warf” 
(24.9), und diese Mildtatigkeit in hetzerischer Berechnung auf 
gleiche Stufe stellt mit dem Nichtbesuch der Kirche und dem 
Lesen der “‘Abenteuer des Julius César und Alexander Magnus 
und anderer stockfinsterer Heiden”’ (24.35). 

Diese Religidsitat ist ein passives Verhalten gegeniiber dem 
Geschehen der Welt. Was geschieht, wird als Fiigung Gottes 
demiitig entgegengenommen: “Der Gott, der mir durch Karln 
Trianen zusendet, wird sie durch dich, mein Franz, aus meinen 
Augen wischen”’ (26.3). Selbst die Qual des Grabgewdlbes ist nur 
ein unerkennbarer Ratschluss Gottes, Strafe fiir die Siinde oder 
Abzahlung auf eine bevorstehende Freude (140.2). Darum bittet 
der Vater auch um Schonung fiir Franz, als er Karls Strafgericht 
iiber den Bruder fiirchtet. Die Worte, die er bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit spricht, sind dusserst charakteristisch fiir die sentimentale 
Haltung als Geistestypus: “‘Wie késtlich ist’s, wenn Briider ein- 
trichtig beisammen wohnen, wie der Tau, der vom Hermon fallt 
auf die Berge Zion.—Lern’ diese Wollust verdienen, junger 
Mann, und die Engel des Himmels werden sich sonnen in deiner 
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Glorie.” (159.22) Die Tugend wird zwar als das Grésste und 
Heiligste angesehen. Aber man resigniert passiv in eine Welt, in 
der diese Tugend nicht verwirklicht werden kann. Sie ist ein ab- 
straktes, objektives Ideal, dem der subjektive Wert der Inner- 
lichkeit entgegengestellt wird: das innere Erlebnis des Verzeihens, 
das mit “Wollust” ausgekostet wird. An die Stelle der Ver- 
pflichtung, das Gute mit dem ganzen Einsatz der Persénlichkeit 
in der Welt durchzusetzen, und der Genugtuung des aktiven 
Handelns tritt der Genuss des eigenen Selbst, das fahig ist zu 
leiden und mit-zuleiden und durch den Akt des Verzeihens der 
Giite Gottes niher zu kommen: “Siehe, die Gottheit ermiidet 
nicht im Erbarmen, und wir armseligen Wiirmer gehen schlafen 
mit unserm Groll. Sei so gliicklich, als du dich erbarmest!”’ (159. 
15). Sentimentalische Riihrung und Tranenseligkeit ist der we- 
sentliche Ausdruck dieser Innerlichkeit und Passivitaét gegentiber 
der Schlechtigkeit der Welt: “‘Schreib’ ihm (Karl), dass ich 
tausend blutige Trinen, tausend schlaflose Nachte—aber bring’ 
meinen Sohn nicht zur Verzweiflung!”’ (30.:)‘ 

In die gleiche Kategorie fallt auch das extreme Siindenbe- 
wusstsein, das im scharfsten Kontrast zu der dusseren Teilnahm- 
losigkeit an dem Geschehen der Welt steht, deren Berechtigung 
aber weiter unten besprochen wird. Als der alte Moor die falsche 
Todesnachricht erhilt, bricht er in die verzweifelnden Worte 
aus: “Er war ein Engel, war Kleinod des Himmels! Fluch, Fluch, 
Verderben, Fluch iiber mich selber! Ich bin der Vater, der seinen 
Sohn erschlug . . . Ungeheuer! Ungeheuer!’’ (68.4) und “Mitten 
im Himmel werden mich schauern Schauer der Hélle! Im An- 
schauen des Unendlichen mich zermalmen die Erinnerung: Ich 
hab’ meinen Sohn ermordet!”’ (69.3:). 

Diese sentimentalische Haltung wird nun in ihrer inneren 
und dusseren Problematik sichtbar gemacht und damit gleich- 
zeitig der angstliche Bibelglaube und die sittliche Heteronomie in 
Frage gestellt. Franz bekampft die passive Ergebung des Vaters 
mit Schriftstellen, die zum aktiven Verhalten der Welt gegen- 
iiber auffordern: “Er ist Euer Augapfel gewesen bisher; nun aber, 
irgert dich dein Auge, sagt die Schrift, so reiss es aus. Es ist bes- 


* Vgl. auch: 26.,,: “Der Gott, der mir durch Karln Triinen zusendet . . .”; 
70.,,: “ .. . lies mir die Geschichte Jakobs und Josephs! Sie hat mich immer so 
geriihrt .. .”; 63.,,: “Wie siiss ist’s, eingewiegt zu werden in den Schlaf des 
Todes von dem Gebet eines Sohnes” u.é. 
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ser einiugig gen Himmel als mit zwei Augen in die Hélle... 
(27.93) Fiir seine Zwecke hebt Franz diese Aufforderung zur 
Aktivitaét noch durch emphatische Umformung hervor: “‘Wehe 
dem Vater, der die Ratschliisse einer héheren Weisheit durch 
Verzirtelung zernichtet” (29.,, eine Steigerung des biblischen: 
Wer sein Kind lieb hat, der ziichtigt es). Das extrem passive 
Verhalten wird also nicht einmal durch die Bibel gerechtfertigt. 
Entscheidend aber ist, dass der alte Moor durch seinen bib- 
lischen Autoritétsglauben gerade in die Schuld gestiirzt wird, die 
er vermeiden méchte, dass Franz den Bibelglauben benutzen 
kann, um den Vater fiir seine brutal egoistischen Zwecke zu 
missbrauchen. Hier wird die Sittlichkeit des Autoritaitsglaubens 
selbst in Frage gestellt. Die Bibel versagt als Fiihrer in einer der 
wichtigsten Entscheidungen; der Riickzug auf den Glauben an 
die Worte der Bibel verblendet gegeniiber den Tatsachen des 
Lebens und den wahren Motiven der Menschen. Moralische 
Fragen kénnen nur von einem Gewissen entschieden werden, das 
der Lebenssituation offen gegeniiberzutreten wagt und mit der 
eigenen autonomen Vernunft die Probleme zu lésen versucht. 
Das demiitige Beugen unter die Autoritat, der Abschluss von der 
Welt und der Riickzug auf die eigene Innerlichkeit bewahren 
nicht vor der Verwicklung in Siinde und Schuld. Der alte Moor 
wird vielmehr gerade durch die passive Innerlichkeit, durch 
seine von ihm fiir Tugend gehaltene Ergebenheit in den Willen 
Gottes schuldig an dem verbrecherischen Nihilismus Franzens 
sowohl wie an der Verirrung Karls in das Rauberleben. Insofern 
er ein historisch bedingeter Typus ist, fallt auch auf ihn ein 
Schimmer von Tragik, eine Wiirde, die wir ihm als Individuum 
kaum zusprechen wiirden. Es ist die allgemein-menschliche Tra- 
gik des unschuldig Schuldigwerdens durch die existenzielle Tat- 
sache, dass wir als Menschen Teil eines Kausalzusammenhanges 
sind, dem wir uns auch durch passives Zuriickziehen auf uns 
selbst nicht entziehen kénnen. 

Von der inneren Struktur des Dramas aus gesehen ist nicht 
Karl, sondern der Vater der extreme Gegentypus von Franz. In 
diesen beiden Charakteren stehen sich gegeniiber Sentimentali- 
tat und Verstand, Innerlichkeit und Gier nach dusserem Besitz, 
Riihrseligkeit und Brutalitat, Passivitat und Aktivitét, Riickzug 
aus der Welt und Selbstverlieren an die Welt, naiver Bibel- 
glaube und zynischer Atheismus, Empfindsamkeit und sensua- 
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listische Aufklirung. Beider Standpunkt aber bricht an der Un- 
zulinglichkeit zusammen: der des alten Moor an der dusseren 
Wirklichkeit, der Franz Moors an der inneren des Gewissens. 
Nur Karl Moor, der des Vaters gefiihlvolle Innerlichkeit und des 
Bruders aktiven Willen zur Wirklichkeit in sich zu vereinigen 
sucht, gelangt in der Auseinandersetzung mit beiden Extremen 
wenigstens zur Erkenntnis des Weges, auf dem die Lésung liegt; 
dieser ist die aktive Férderung der in der Welt bereits verwirk- 
lichten Moralitaét. Maximilian, Franz und Karl Moor stehen dem- 
nach in dem dialektischen Verhialtnis von Thesis, Antithesis und 
einer sich ankiindenden Synthesis. Sie enthalten die Problem- 
stellung des Schillerschen Suchens und den Ansatz zur Lésung: 
den Gegensatz von Geist und Sinnlichkeit (der der Verstand als 
Mittel untergeordnet ist) und die Forderung einer Harmonie 
beider Seiten der menschlichen Natur. 
F. W. KAUFMANN 
Oberlin College 








THE GLOSS TO THE VESPASIAN PSALTER: 
ANOTHER COLLATION! 


There are at present two editions of the Vespasian Psalter, 
both of which include the thirteen hymns which follow the Psal- 
ter in MS. Cotton Vespasian A. I. The earlier of the two, that of 
J. Stevenson,’ is extremely inaccurate in its transcription both of 
the Latin text and of the Old English interlinear gloss. The sec- 
ond edition, that of Henry Sweet,’ is only slightly more accurate 
than the first as far as the Latin is concerned, but far superior 
in its transcription of the Old English. Even in the transcription 
of the gloss, however, there are a number of minor errors, seventy 
of which have been noted by Ruby Roberts in a recent compari- 
son of Sweet’s edition with the manuscript.‘ 

The collation which follows is based upon an examination of 
Modern Language Association Rotograph 332, a facsimile of the 
manuscript. All of the data here presented have been carefully 
compared with MS. Cotton Vespasian A. I, by T. C. Skeat, As- 
sistant-Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

Only six of the seventy alleged errors listed by Roberts seem 
doubtful:® 


I. Sweet Roberts Manuscript 
1. 16, 3 (4) gemoeted gemoeted gemoeted 

2 4 unrehtwisse urrehtwisse unrehtwisse 
3. 61,2 minre mirne minre 

4. 73, 12 (13) weorulde weorolde weorulde 

5. 87, 6 awor pne awoppne awor pne 

6. 111, 2 (3) bledsad bledsad bledsad 


For the first word, the manuscript reads gemoeted ; the word was 
first written gemoeted, and later the distinguishing stroke of the 


1 Part of this article was included in a paper read before the Linguistic 
Society of America, Dec. 27, 1938. 

2 Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter, Publications of the Surtees So- 
ciety, xvi and x1x (London, 1843-47), 2 vols. 

3 Oldest English Texts, EETS, xxx (London, 1885), 188-420. 

4“A New Collation of the Vespasian Psalter and Hymns,” Leeds Studies 
in English and Kindred Languages, I (Leeds, 1932), 22-23. 

5 Words are cited by their Psalm and verse numbers in Sweet’s OET 
Stevenson’s numberings are the same as Sweet’s. Wherever Sweet’s verse division 
differs from that of the MS., the latter has been added in parentheses. Like 
Stevenson and Sweet, I have numbered the title of each Psalm 1, the first 
verse 2, etc. 
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3 was erased, leaving a d. The m of unrehtwisse was written so 
high that the final stroke touches the initial stroke of the follow- 
ing r. Since the chief difference between m and r in the gloss is 
that the final stroke of the latter curves upward and usually 
forms a ligature with the following letter, this particular m could 
easily be taken for an r. The third word is definitely minre. The 
fourth was first written weorolde; later the o was altered to a 
crude sort of u, without benefit of erasure. When he wrote 
aworpne, the scribe started to write awoppne, which was cor- 
rected by the addition of a final stroke to the first p. The addi- 
tional stroke turns the # into a small uncial r, similar to the one 
in from, Ps. 33, 14 (see list III below). The last word, bdledsad, 
was corrected from bledsad by erasure of the distinguishing 
stroke.® 

The following errors in Sweet’s text are not mentioned by 
Roberts :? 


IL. Sweet Manuscript 

1. 2, 4 (5) bismerad bismerad The 6 altered to d. 
2. 7, 10 (11) et 7 Usual abbreviation. 
i: ZG ge:ecnad geecnad No erasure. 

4. 23, 10 (11) wuldraes wuldres R, not ra, inserted. 
5. 23, 10 (11) hwet hwec 

6. 29, 4 (3) me mec 

7. 30, 11 (12) in — Second Latin in is unglossed. 
8. 31, 9 (11) dam dem 

9. 36, 31 (32) gescrencte gescrenole 

10. 41,7 dryhten oryhten 

11. 50, 6 dc de The e smudged. 

12. 54, 15 (13) swoet- spoet 

13. 57, 6 (5) agalene agalene An n altered to /e. 
14. 66, 6 ondette ondettie The ie from ad. 


6 It is impossible to discover, in most instances, whether the corrections are 
the work of the original glossator or that of a later scribe. Some alterations in 
the gloss are as late as the eleventh century; for example, byfunge 2, 11 (12), 
styre 2, 12 (13), etc., etc. 

7 There are several doubtful cases. Ps. 2, 9 (10) reads iserre according to 
Sweet. T. C. Skeat reports “‘n accidentally formed like r.”’ In the rotograph, 
the m seems clearly made, and the word seems to be iserne—correctly spelled. 
Ps. 71, 17 (19) reads hine according to Sweet and is apparently Aine in the MS. 
The n looks more like an r in the rotograph. In Ps. 88, 44 (38) Sweet reads ne ard, 
Skeat reads nec ard, and I read ne eard. In Ps. 103, 13 Sweet reads Sinra, Skeat 
reads dinra, and I read dirra. In these instances the MS. is naturally the au- 
thority, and elsewhere the rotograph seems to be a perfect reproduction. 
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15. 67, 24 tunge tunge From fonge. 

16. 67, 31 (28) dat det 

17. 74,9 dearstan derstan The a deleted. 

18. 79, 14 syndring syndrig 

19. 83,4 din din 

20. 87, 10 dryhten Sryhten The 3 unaltered. 
21. 88, 31 (29) hie = The hie erased. 

22. 88, 46 (40) hine hire 

23. 89, 3 (4) ne e 

24. 97, 3 (5) gehuscipe gehusscipe Ac deleted after first s(?). 
25. 108, 11 (12) spode spoede The e added above. 
26. 109, 6 (8) gescaned gescened 

27. 118,110(124) — gerene girene 

28. 118, 144 (162) din din 

29. 143, 11 (13) fremdra fremodra 

30. 145, 9 wreccan wrecoan 

31. H. 5, 22 (16) in gre in gne For in megne. 


Thirteen of these, 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, and 
30, seem to be scribal errors which Sweet inadvertently cor- 
rected and which my collation has restored. Recovering scribal 
errors is a thankless task, yet even a scribe’s mistakes can tell 
us something about his pronunciation or his habits of writing. 

Both Sweet and Roberts have noted numerous scribal altera- 
tions. Some of these were made by erasure, some by expunction 
and insertion, some by insertion without expunction. Others 
were made by the addition of a stroke or two to the original let- 
ter, the result being a rough approximation of the new letter. 
The following alterations are noted by neither Sweet nor Rob- 
erts:° 


Il. 
1. 20, 2 gefihd The 6 from ?. 
2. 28, 3 (4) weter The ¢ from r. 
3. 33, 14 from The r from oa. 
4. 37, 17 (16) ahwonne The a and w inserted above; a and u 
inserted below. 
5. 43, 7 (9) nales The /e from n. 
6. 53, 4 (3) min Mea erased before m. 
7. 54, 3 gedroefed A d erased after first e. 
8. 66, 3 oncnawen The nc from m. 
9. 67, 15 des An ¢ erased after s. 
10. 67, 36 (33) megen The en from m. 
11. 69, 6 (8) leata Second a from u. 


* Sweet’s reading in each of these cases is the present reading of the MS., 
but Sweet has not recorded the alterations. 
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12. 70, 14 sodlice The ki from h. 

13. 72,2 sodlice The /i from h. 

14. 72, 12 (11) bigetun The u« from n, or perhaps a. 
15. 73, 14 (15) micles Letter erased after /. 

16. 74,9 drosne The ne from m. 

17. 82, 16 (12) ou The u from n, or perhaps a. 
18. 82, 17 (13) soecad The s inserted. 

19. 108, 15 (16) wid Unfinished d after 3. 

20. 113, 6 (7) swe (2) The w from another letter. 

21. 118, 7 (8) gerecenisse The re from rr. 

22. 118, 105 (119) lehtfet Second ¢ from another letter. 
23. 118, 120 (135) mid A t erased before m. 

24. 118, 163 (184) aee Letter erased after aee. 

25. 118, 165 (186) lufiendum First « from 7. 

26. 144, 16 (18) yle An a erased before y; erasure before c. 
27. H. 3, 14 (9) ic seofa An he erased before ic. 

28. H. 6, 15 (13) -hearwena The w from f. 

29. H. 7, 73 (56) eton The ¢ from d. 

30. H. 11, 16 (10) weorulde Second e from r, or perhaps u. 


Neither Roberts’ collation nor my own has revealed any- 
thing startling. There are numerous errors and omissions in 
Sweet’s transcription of the gloss, but nearly all of them are small 
errors. At the same time, if the Vespasian Psalter is a genuine 
Mercian text, and if the Mercian dialect was actually the direct 
ancestor of modern standard English, the importance of a perfect 
text is obvious. 

SHERMAN M. KvuHN 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 








O. E. TAN: Idg. *DUOU; *DUOI- ? 


The original meaning of *taina- is “branch, twig, (branch of 
a willow)”: OE tén m. “Zein, Zweig, Ast; Los; Stab,’’ Modern 
English (mistle)-toe, OHG sein, Olcel. tein-n, OS tén, “junger 
Schéssling, Stibchen, Spiess’; Goth. tains “Zweig, Rebe,” 
Northern Frisian téne “junger Zweig,’ Older Danish ten “‘Wur- 
zelschéssling, Zweig, Pfeilschaft, Bratspiess, diinne Metall- 
stange’’; OE ténen “‘aus Zweigen bestehend,”’ Norwegian teinen 
“schlank”’; OE ténel “‘Weidenkorb”; ModE teanel; OS ¢énil, 
MHG seinel “Stibchen’’; Goth. tainjo f. ““Korb,’”” OHG zeinna 
“Korb” (Holthausen Altenglisches Etymologisches W érterbuch 
341 f.; Falk-Torp, Norwegisch-Dénisches Etymologisches W érter- 
buch 1253). 

Other words for “branch” in Germanic are OHG swig N.., 
MHG swic, swiges, M.Dutch twijch, M.Low German twich; OE 
twig “Zweig, Schéssling, kleiner Baum”; Older Danish fvige, 
“Gabel”; OE twigge f. “Zweig.”” OHG swisila, MHG swisel, 
Westfalian twissel, M.L.German twéle, twill, “gegabelter Ast” 
and Bavarian twist “Zweig.”’ These words are connected with 
Igc. *dydu-, *dyei-, *dyoi-, *dyi-: twig: OI dvikd- “aus zwei be- 
stehend”; Gothic tweihnai “je zwei.’’ To the same group belongs 
twis-: Gothic twis- “entzwei’’ in twisstass “Zwist,” twisstandan 
“sich trennen” etc.; OI dvis “zweimal”; OE getwisa “‘Zwilling,”’ 
OS gitwiso, MHG swiseling; OE twislian “gabeln, spalten”; 
OHG swisila “Zweig”; OE twist “Gabel, ME, Old Flemish 
twist “Zweig,’”’ MHG szwist “Zwist,” Bavarian zwist “Zweig,’’ OI 
dvistha- “‘zweideutig” (Holthausen, Altenglisches Etymologisches 
W orterbuch.) 

In the light of these etymologies one might well connect *tai- 
na- “‘branch”’ with Idg. *dyei-, *dyoi. Such an explanation would 
well fit in with the parallelism of the different meanings which 
are found for the individual formations of this wordgroup: dou- 
ble, two by two: twin: twig: OE twinn “doppelt, je zwei,” m. 
“Zwilling,”” OHG zwiniling “Zwilling,” zwinal “als Zwilling ge- 
boren”’: Goth. tain- “Zweig’”—O.Icel. tvinnr “doppelt,”’ Nor- 
wegian tvinnling “Zwilling”’ <*twiz-na-, Goth. twis-: OE getwis 
“von denselben Eltern,” gitwisa “Zwilling’: OHG szwisila 
“Zweig’’—Goth. tweihnai “je zwei,” OE twig, OI dviké-. 

Fritz MEZGER 
Bryn Mawr College 
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NOMINAL COMPOUNDS IN MIDDLE 
HIGH GERMAN 


BASED ON A STUDY OF THE MANESSE MANUSCRIPT 


1, INTRODUCTION 


It is the aim of this study, by examining the status of the 
nominal compound in MHG and comparing it with its status in 
OHG and NHG, to attempt to throw some light on the develop- 
ment of this very important feature of the German language. It 
will in particular treat of the syntactic compound. It is based on 
the actual use of nominal compounds in a specific text, rather 
than on a list of all compounds culled from the available MHG 
dictionaries and glossaries. 


2. SOURCE MATERIAL 


The Manesse Manuscript, also variously called Pariser Lie- 
derhandschrift and grosse Heidelberger Liederhandschrift, and gen- 
erally briefly referred to as C, was chosen as the source material 
for this study for the following reasons: 1) it is one of the most 
comprehensive literary MSS. of the MHG period (about 64,800 
verses); 2) being a collective work (Sammelhandschrift) it con- 
tains the writings of some 140 different persons; this fact gives 
its use an advantage over the use of the complete works of a 
single author, such as Wolfram or Gottfried, for instance, in 
which the usage of one individual would be reflected rather than 
of a number of individuals; 3) it represents the orthography of 
seven different copyists; 4) having been compiled in the first 
half of the fourteenth century (see G. Ehrismann, Gesch. d. dt. 
Lit. bis zum Ausgang d. Mittelalters, Miinchen 1935, 2.2.2, p. 
210), it provides selections from approximately three-fourths of 
the MHG epoch rather than from the span of one man’s activ- 
ity.! 

The edition of C used was that of Friedrich Pfaff, Die grosse 
Heidelberger Liederhandschrift in getreuem Textabdruck, Heidel- 
berg, 1899-1909. This edition was chosen instead of the facsimile 
edition (Heidelberg, 1925-1929), because the latter was not 
available for protracted use; furthermore, the make-up of Pfaff 


1 For the extensive literature on C refer to Ehrismann, of. cit., p. 209, 
footnote 2. 
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is such as to make it much easier to use than the facsimile edi- 
tion, and such errors as occur in Pfaff were not considered to af- 
fect its adequacy as a source. 


3. DEFINITION OF MATERIAL 


For the purposes of this study I have defined the term nom- 
inal compound as: a compound which contains at least two inde- 
pendent elements (free forms), of which at least one is a sub- 
stantive or is of substantive derivation, e.g. bruodermort, 
ktinigestron. 

Proper names have been excluded, wherever they were not 
true appellatives; the appellatives fridelos, trunkenslunt, stiften- 
hein and riwental have been included. 

A further exclusion from the material is that of the numerous 
compounds in -heit, -schaft and -tuom., It is true that heit, schaft 
and tuom still occasionally occur in MHG as free forms, but their 
occurrence as such is so rare in proportion to their occurrence as 
the final element in a compound, that it may safely be said that 
by the MHG epoch they are used essentially as suffixes. Support- 
ting this view is the observation that, unlike other free substan- 
tive forms, heit, schaft and tuom are never found as the first 
element in composition, but are always found only in a post- 
position, i.e. they appear as a suffix. 

Now in many cases it is difficult to determine whether or not 
a particular juxtaposition of free forms constitutes a compound, 
for during the MHG epoch the convention of writing compounds 
as one word was by no means universal, as it is for instance in the 
NHG of today.? First, however, let us consider the circumstances 
under which there is no difficulty in determining in a particular 
case that we are dealing with a compound. Because there is rela- 
tively little difficulty in the case of compounds with some initial 
element other than a substantive, such as an adjective, adverb 
or numeral, I shall discuss at this point only those having a sub- 
stantive as the first element. And because it is almost exclusively 
the compounds with a genitive first element that offer any dif- 
ficulty in determination, I shall use only such compounds as 
examples in the following discussion. 


® See the author’s article “The Orthographic Conflation of Nominal Com- 
pounds in MHG” in Corona (‘Festschrift’ for Samuel Singer, Duke University 
Press, 1941), pp. 89-99. 
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We may consider the following as representing types of occur- 
rence that are patently compounds: 

1) gotes kraft: si wol mvgen verderben, es en wende di starke 
gotes kraft 1060,21. 

2) gotes zorn: wir haben in einem iare der lite vil verlorn, an 
den man siht den gotes zorn 604,35. 

3) frtindes grvos: von ir mvnde ein minneklicher frindes 
grvos 783,35. 


In 4) the article is inflected with the final element, in £) the 
article and attributive adjective are inflected with the final ele- 
ment, and in 3) the strong attributive adjective is inflected with 
the final element: thus all three may be recognized unequivo- 
cally as compounds. 
On the other hand let us consider some other less obvious oc- 
currences: 
4) gotes kraft: die tvmben lite, die niht virhtent gotes kraft 
1155,36. 
5) gotes zorn: din missetat ist manigvalt; da mit verdienst dv 
gotes zorn 10,3. 
6) freindes gruos: sit ir lachen noch ir dgen weder offenlich 
noch tdgen mir nie gaben frindes gruos 377,30. 


In these three cases there are no such definite indications as in 
the first three that these must be compounds. In 4), 5) and 6) 
there are no article or adjective inflections to remove all doubt 
from their identification, nor are they written together as a sign 
of composition. But 1), 2) and 3) prove that the particular juxta- 
positions gotes kraft, gotes zorn and frindes gruos do occur as com- 
pounds, and furthermore it is only reasonable to assume that 
compounds may also occur under other circumstances than when 
preceded by an article or adjective. Hence if there is no differ- 
ence in the fundamental notion expressed in 1), 2) and 3) as com- 
pared with 4), 5) and 6), then composition may be assumed in all 
six cases. 

The next question is: is there no difference in the notion ex- 
pressed in the pairs 1-4, 2-5, and 3-6? First let us consider 3) 
and 6). In 3) it is obvious we have a compound because the at- 
tribute pertains to the complex notion frindes gruos rather than 
to either simplex, frint or gruos. Thus in 3) frint or frindes does 
not refer to a particular person, but is general, indefinite, and is 
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used in an attributive rather than an anaphorical sense. If this 
is true of frtint or friindes in 6), and such seems to me to be clearly 
the case, then 6) must also be a compound. In identifying a jux- 
taposition as a compound in the absence of positive indications 
such as certain attributive inflectional endings, we may adopt as 
a criterion this absence of anaphorical character in the first (in 
most cases, genitive) element of the syntactic juxtaposition. On 
the basis of this criterion a great number of words like frundes 
gruos in 6) have been counted as compounds, as for instance: 
vater herre crist .. . dv weist ... alles dc ie menschen muvnt ze- 
keiner stvnt gesprach 1193,12. 

The next question, in reference to 4) and 5), is: can the notion 
got or gotes be non-anaphorical? One might think not, for there is 
but one got, and any reference to him is to a definite being, hence 
must be anaphorical. Nevertheless, one need only point to gotes 
kraft and gotes zorn in 1) and 2), and to the great number of com- 
pounds in NHG like Gottesacker, Gotteskinder etc., to demonstrate 
that the notion got may as a matter of fact be used in an attribu- 
tive, non-anaphorical sense, just as any other substantive may 
be used. 

Nominal compounds with a substantive initial element may 
be classified as asyntactic and syntactic. These terms (see Bloom- 
field, Language, N.Y. 1933, p. 232-35) seem preferable to proper 
(eigentlich, echt) and improper (uneigentlich, unecht) respectively, 
which are the terms generally used in older discussions,** as they 
are more descriptive than proper and improper. Presumably the 
basis for the older terminology was the reasoning that, represent- 
ing an older type of compound, a word like OHG abandzit is a 
real or proper compound, while the younger syntactic type 
(goteskraft) is an improper one, i.e. improperly compounded. 
While the genitive syntactic compound is younger than the asyn- 
tactic type, it is nevertheless just as authentic a phenomenon and 
need not continue to be called by a name that suggests a reflec- 
tion on its authenticity. 

J. Grimm, Dt. Grammatik, 2. Teil, 3. Buch (Berlin 1878), p. 
386 f., defines the distinction of an asyntactic (eigentlich) com- 
poynd thus: “dass ursprijglich das erste wort an das zweite durch 
einen compositionsvocal geheftet wurde.” O. Gréger, Die ahd. 
und as. Kompositionsfuge (Ziirich 1910), p. 2, states the modifi- 


* Th. Storch, Angelsichsiche Nominalcomposita, Strassburg, 1886, uses the 
terms primdr and secunddr respectively. 
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cation of this for OHG in the rule: ‘“‘Erhaltung des Fugenvokals 
[=Grimm’s ‘compositionsvocal’] nach kurzem, Schwund des- 
selben nach langem oder mehrsilbigem Stamm.” (Examples: 
OHG abandzit, hovaliut.) 

Grimm, /.c., defines syntactic (uneigentlich) composition as: 
“die [composition]... welche unmittelbar anstossende casus 
und partikeln, wie sie der alten freien construction gemiss 
waren, gleichsam aus dieser zieht und mit dem zweiten wort ver- 
bindet.”’ (Examples: OHG sunnuntag, tageszit.) 

To summarize: an asyntactic compound is an older type of 
compound frequently found in OHG in which originally the first 
member was connected to the second by a connective element 
(Fugen-, Kompositionsvokal) which regularly disappeared in 
OHG under certain circumstances. A syntactic compound is a 
later type arising from the syntactic justaposition of elements in 
sandhi, and often shows an inflectional ending in the initial ele- 
ment. 

4. THE NOMINAL COMPOUND IN MHG 


On the basis of selection as explained, 1674 nominal com- 
pounds were found in C. As to their formation according to the 
nature of the first element, the distribution was as follows: 


First element: 
non-substantive (adj., numeral etc.) 243 or 14.5 % 
substantive 1431 or 85.5 % 


It is evident that compounds with a substantive as the initial 
element are numerically the principal type of nominal compound 
representing 85.5 % of the total. The rest of this study will deal 
mainly with this type. 

Of these 1431 lemmas all but 37 occurred uniformly in every 
citation either as asyntactic or as syntactic compounds. The 37 
lemmas representing occurrences in both forms involve a total of 
534 citations, such as herzebluot (5 times), herzenbluot (once). Of 
these citations 342 or 64% were asyntactic, and 192 or 36% syn- 
tactic. On the other hand, considered as lemmas, there were 13 
(35%) in which the asyntactic form predominated among the 
citations, and 13 (35%) in which the syntactic form was pre- 
dominant. The remaining 11 lemmas (30%) occurred equally 
often in both forms, such as minnesmerze (once) and minnen- 
smerze (once). It is interesting to note that among these 37 words 
the syntactic form involved a weak ending in all but three instan- 
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ces (kindess pil, 4 times, meisterskunst, 3 times, and wandelsovri, 17 
times), indicating greater regularity in the formations with 
strong substantives and relatively more variation in the for- 
mations with weak substantives. 

Analysis of the 1431 compounds in C with a substantive ini- 
tial element reveals therefore that: 

619 or 43.3% are asyntactic in all or in the majority of the 

occurrences. 

801 or 55.9% are syntactic in all or in the majority of the 

occurrences. 

lior .8%are equally divided as to the two categories, 
and will henceforth be omitted from com- 
parisons. 

Not all of the syntactic compounds are genitive ones. Words 
in which the first element possesses some other case relationship 
to the second are: 

dative gotelieb 

accusative 35 words whose final element is one of the particip- 

ial forms -bernde, -gebende, -gernde, -kiwende, 
-brehende, -tragende, -tvonde. 
Thus of all the syntactic compounds in C which have a substan- 
tive as the initial element: 

765 or 95.5% are genitive compounds. 

36 or 4.5% are other than genitive compounds. 
When this paper henceforth speaks of syntactic compounds hav- 
ing a substantive initial element, it is speaking principally (to 
the extent of 95.5% of the cases) of genitive compounds. 


5. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE NOMINAL 
COMPOUND IN OHG, MHG AND NHG 

In an effort to get a picture of the development of nominal 
compounds throughout the three major epochs of the language, 
compounds were sought in OHG (and OS) and NHG which cor- 
respond formally and semantically to the MHG compounds 
found in C. The correspondence of the words thus paired was 
perfect in nearly all cases, as for instance in the case of abandzit— 
abenizit—abendzeit. On some occasions, however, words were in- 
cluded in the comparison which show a slight variation from one 
period to another in either the form or the meaning, or in both, 
as for instance MHG hibelhuot and OHG hvbelhuotelin, or MHG 
mantelort and NHG mantelende. The first two, while not precisely 
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the same in form and meaning, are nevertheless essentially the 
same, and the last two are identical in meaning but different in 
form because of the displacement of ort by ende in the standard 
language of today. Cases of matching like this have therefore 
been included in this part of the study, for they offer a legitimate 
basis for comparison of the frequency of asyntactic and syntactic 
compounds. 

A. OHG and MHG. The source of the OHG (and the few OS) 
equivalents was O. Gréger, Die ahd. und as, Kompositionsfuge. 
/ Mit Verzeichnis der ahd. und as. Komposita (Ziirich, 1910). 

Of the 1674 nominal compounds in C, 164 or 9.8% correspond 
to nominal compounds of the OHG period (5 of them occurring 
only in OS). Distribution of these as to the nature of the initial 
element is: 

36 or 22% are formed with a non-substantive initial ele- 
ment. 

128 or 78% are formed with a substantive initially. 


Of these 128: 
119 or 93% are asyntactic. 
9or 7% are syntactic (genitive): goteshus, goteslichamo, 

hanenfuoz, hirzeshut, kindespein, scunnen- 
scim, sunnuntag, tageszit, wint(e)sbrut. 

All of these 9 syntactic compounds correspond to syntactic com- 

pounds in MHG. On the other hand 9 out of the 119 asyntactic 

compounds in OHG were displaced by syntactic ones in MHG: 


OHG MHG 
lantherro landesherre 
lofword (OS) lobeswort 
mancraft* manneskraft 
merigriez mersgries 
orlos orenlos 
regantropho regenstropfe 
rosgarto rosengarte (also rosegarte) 
sangmeister sangesmeister 
wunnespil wunnenspil (twice, wunnespil 


also twice) 


‘ Although the g.sg. of man in MHG may be either man or mannes, in OHG 
the uninflected form man has been found only twice, in Otfried (cf. W. Braune, 
Abriss d. ahd. Grammatik, Halle (Saale) 1930, p. 39). Thus while there may be 
some question as to the proper classification here of OHG mancraft, it is perhaps 
safer to reckon it among the asyntactic compounds rather than the syntactic. 
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The increased frequency of syntactic compounds in MHG as 
compared to OHG is shown in the following: 


OHG corresponding to MHG 


asyntactic 119 or 93% 110 or 86% 
syntactic 9or 7% 18 or 14% 


B. MHG and NUHG. Sources of NHG references were 1) J. 
and W. Grimm, Deutsches Wérterbuch (Leipzig, 1854— ), except 
for the following unpublished or unavailable sections: gewéhnl- 
to gra-, sprechen tot-, treftiglich to u-, umzug to w-, wegzwiesel 
to the end; and 2) Muret-Sanders, Enzyklopddisches Wérterbuch 
(German-English in two volumes, Berlin-Schéneberg, 1899) to 
supplement Grimm in the latter’s unavailable sections. Muret- 
Sanders was used because it seemed to be the most complete 
modern dictionary available. It was further used to check against 
Grimm to distinguish as much as possible Early NHG words 
from Modern NHG. Criterion for the distinction of Early from 
Modern NHG was whether the words found in Grimm also ap- 
pear in Muret-Sanders, for the former contains a great many 
words from Early NHG which really are no longer a part of 
Modern NHG. Muret-Sanders also frequently gives archaic and 
obsolete words, but always with an indication of their age or 
special use. 

* * * x * 


Of the 1674 nominal compounds in C, 729 or 43.5% corre- 
spond to similar words in Early NHG. Of these 729 Early NHG 
words: 


132 or 18.1% have a non-substantive initial element. 
597 or 81.9% have a substantive initial element. 


Of these 597: 


325 or 54.5% are asyntactic compounds. 
272 or 45.5% are syntactic compounds. 


Of the 272 Early NHG syntactic compounds corresponding to 
MHG compounds, 49 correspond to asyntactic compounds in 
MHG; of the 325 asyntactic compounds in Early NHG, 44 cor- 
respond to syntactic compounds in MHG. That is, there is a 
slight increase in the number of syntactic compounds in Early 
NHG as compared to MHG, as is shown in the following: 
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MHG corresponding to Early NHG 


asyntactic 330 or 55% 325 or 54.5% 
syntactic 267 or 45% 272 or 45.5% 


* * *£* *& 


A comparison of Early NHG and Modern NHG shows that 
whereas there are 729 nominal compounds corresponding in 
Early NHG and MHG, there are but 518 corresponding in Mod- 
ern NHG and MHG. That is, 43.5% of the MHG compounds in 
C have corresponding words in Early NHG, and 31% have cor- 
responding words in Modern NHG. The greater degree of cor- 
respondence of MHG with Early NHG is inherent in the latter’s 
intermediate position between MHG and Modern NHG. The 
much lower degree of correspondence between MHG and OHG 
(9.8% of the MHG words) may be explained first by the reason- 
able assumption that the vocabulary of OHG probably was actu- 
ally smaller than that of MHG, and vastly smaller than that of 
NHG, in the second place by the fact that our records of the 
OHG vocabulary are not as extensive as those of the later epochs. 
Since MHG is the starting point of our comparisons, and since a 
certain part of its vocabulary is naturally peculiar to it alone, it 
is only natural that but a fraction of it should correspond to that 
of preceding and following periods. 

Of the 518 compounds corresponding in Modern NHG and 
MHG: 


103 or 19.8% have a non-substantive initial element. 
415 or 80.2% have a substantive initial element. 


Of these 415 Modern NHG compounds: 


236 or 57% are asyntactic. 
179 or 43% are syntactic. 


Of the 179 Modern NHG syntactic compounds, 9 were asyntac- 
tic in Early NHG, and of the 236 Modern NHG asyntactic com- 
pounds 12 were syntactic in Early NHG. That is, there is a 
slight decrease in syntactic compounds in Modern NHG as com- 
pared with Early NHG, as is shown in the following: 


Early NHG corresponding to Modern NHG 


asyntactic 233 or 56% 236 or 57% 
syntactic 182 or 44% 179 or 43% 


* * * * 





* 
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To visualize the trend revealed by the comparisons of OHG- 
MHG, MHG-Early NHG, Early NHG-Modern NHG, the three 
sets of figures are now given again together, in percentages: 


OHG:MHG 
asynt. 93% 86% 
synt. 7% 14% 

MHG: Early NHG 
asynt. 55% 54.5% 
synt. 45% 45.5% 
Early NHG:Modern NHG 
asynt. 56% 57% 
synt. 44% 43% 


Thus we see that in comparison to OHG, there was appar- 
ently an increase of 100% in the number of syntactic compounds 
in MHG; in comparison to MHG, there was an increase of only 
about 1.1% in Early NHG; in comparison to Early NHG, there 
was a decrease of about 2}% in Modern NHG. 


6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The syntactic genitive compound, which is so conspicuous in 
the vocabulary of NHG, did not become a conspicuous feature 
of the German vocabulary until in the MHG period, although it 
had appeared occasionally in the OHG period also. An explana- 
tion for this innovation may be found in a chronologically paral- 
lel development described by W. Wagner in Die Stellung des at- 
tributiven Genitivs im Deutschen, Darmstadt 1905. According to 
Wagner, in OHG the normal position of the attributive genitive 
was before the qualified or limited word, but late in the OHG 
period there began a shift of the attributive genitive to a position 
after the qualified element. This shift became widespread in the 
MHG period, and became the rule in Early NHG (cf. Wagner, 
especially pages 5, 53, 92, 95 f.). 

That this change was not yet completed in MHG is demon- 
strated by the still frequent occurrence of the preposed attribu- 
tive genitive not constituting a compound, e.g.: des liehten 
svnnen schin 916,29 (291 instances of this construction were col- 
lected in the preparation of this study, and many more were ob- 
served without being collected). 
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As the normal position of the attributive genitive shifted, 
during the period of change there must naturally have been some 
confusion as to usage. Consequently we find, principally in MHG 
but also to a very slight extent in OHG, the attributive genitive 
still occurring as before, namely before the qualified element, 
but with the preceding article and adjective inflections in agree- 
ment with the final, qualified element, e.g.: ein dvrl¥htiger 
svnnen schin 1075,23 f. (compare with: des liehten svnnen schin, 
above). Together with the influence which the shift of the at- 
tributive genitive exerted on this development, there presumably 
worked another influence: the feeling on the part of the speaker 
that the juxtaposition synnen schin in 1075,23 f., for instance, 
expresses one notion rather than two. Thus one might explain the 
origin of the numerous genitive compounds in MHG as due to a 
combination of a kind of linguistic lag, which accounts for the 
juxtaposition in such compounds, and a tendency to synthesize 
two complementary notions into a single notion. 

As we have seen, the peak of frequency of genitive com- 
pounds fell in the Early NHG time, which coincides with the 
time of the general establishment of the postposition of the at- 
tributive genitive. When the juxtaposition which had given rise 
to the genitive compound (preposed genitive attribute) ceased 
to occur in customary usage, then such compounds could no 
longer be formed organically, as it were, in sandhi; hence the 
decline in the frequency of genitive compounds in Modern NHG 
as compared to Early NHG. However, as any printed page of 
Modern German will show, by analogy this type of compound 
has continued to multiply and to add to the wealth of the vo- 
cabulary of Modern German. 

RoBeRT H. WEIDMAN 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Center 











GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
EPISCOPACY IN BRITAIN 


In Book tv, Chapter 19, of the Historia Regum Britanniae we 
read that Lucius, King of Britain, “in amorem vere fidei an- 
helans’”” sent letters to the Pope Eleutherius ‘“‘petens ut ab eo 
christianitatem reciperet.”” Thereupon the pope sent Faganus 
and Duvianus who baptized and converted the king and his 
people. Then: 

Beati igitur doctores cum per totum fere insulam paganismum deleuissent 
templa quae in honore plurimorum deorum fundata fuerant uni deo eiusque 
sanctis dedicauerunt. diuersisque cetibus ordinatorum repleuerunt. Fuerunt 
tunc in brittania .xxviii. flamines set & .iii. archiflamines quorum potestati ceteri 
iudices morum atque phanatici submittebantur. Hos etiam ex precepto apostolici 
ydolatriam eripuerunt. & ubi erant flamines episcopos, ubi archiflamines archi- 
episcopos posuerunt. 

The seats of the archflamens had been, and the seats of the arch- 
bishops were in consequence at London, York, and Caerleon, 
and the twenty-eight bishops and their dioceses were subordi- 
nated to them. 

Twenty-eight is the traditional number of British cities in 
Gildas, Bede, and Nennius; and the story of the Lucian conver- 
sion, which seems to have originated at Rome during the fifth or 
sixth centuries,’ appears three times in Bede*® and once in Nen- 
nius.* However, as numerous writers have indicated, there are 
elements in Geoffrey’s account which do not occur earlier. 
Scholars differ over Duvianus and Faganus: Was something 
known of them before Geoffrey’s work, or were they his inven- 
tion?® The three archiepiscopates are explained plausibly by M. 


1 Historia Regum Britanniae (New York, 1929), pp. 328 ff. 

2 A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents re- 
lating to Great Britain and Ireland (Oxford, 1869; 3 vols.), Vol. 1, 25 f. 

* Hist. Eccles. Gentis Angl. (London, 1930; 2 vols.), Vol. 1, 28; Vol. m, 375. 
Chronicon (Monumenta Historica Britannica, London, 1848), Vol. 1, 86 f. 

* Historia Britonum (London, 1838), p. 18, c.xxi. 

5 Edmond Faral in La Légende Arthurienne (Paris, 1929; 3 vols.; Vol. 1, 
166-73) dismisses the evidence of William of Malmesbury’s De antiquitate 
ecclesiae Glastoniensis; about the evidence of the Liber Landavensis he is un- 
certain. Dr. Arthur Hutson in British Personal Names in the Historia Regum 
Britanniae (Berkeley, 1940; p. 150) considers that “Geoffrey might possibly 
have met it (the Lucius story) in a form containing the names of the missionaries, 
or, even more possibly, have derived those names from the names of churches 
near Llandaff.” 
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Edmond Faral: “ . . . il a retenu les noms de Londres et d’York, 
les donnant pour les fondations bretonnes; mais, tenant compte 
des ambitions plus particuliéres des Gallois de son temps, il a 
mentionné un troisiéme archevéché, celui de la ville des Legions, 
de Caerlion.’* There remain unaccounted for the flamines and 
archiflamines, and the substitution of a Christian for a pagan 
hierarchy. 

Geoffrey would have known flamen from his reading in clas- 
sical Latin; but archiflamen both as word and office is unknown 
to classical times. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
most scholars who considered the origins of the word and the 
account of the substitution set them down as Geoffrey’s inven- 
tions.’ Faral arrives at the same conclusion: “‘Ces divisions 
chrétiennes calquées sur les divisions paiennes, ces évéchés et 
archevéchés remplacant des flamines et des archiflamines, ce 
sont pures réveries. C’est Geoffroy qui a tout forgé.’’® Another 
possible origin was suggested by Sir Henry Spelman in his Con- 
cilia (1639): ““Gaufrido autem atque aliis, qui flaminum, archi- 
flaminum, et protoflaminum commento capiuntur, imposuisse 
videtur Gratiani auctoritas.”® But Gratian’s Concordia Discor- 
dantium Canonum seems to have been completed some years 
after the Historia.’° However, the passage in Gratian to which 
Spelman refers is taken, with slight variation," from the ninth 
century Jsidorus Mercator, or Pseudo-Isidorus, a collection of 
forged decretales and concilia supposed to have been made by 
Isidore of Seville. In the Epistola Prima of Pope Clement to 
James, Bishop of Jerusalem, there is an account of the episcopal 
activities of St. Peter.” 


In illis vero civitatibus, in quibus olim apud ethnicos archiflamines eorum atque 
primi legis doctores erant, episcoporum primates poni, vel patriarchas qui 


6 Op. cit., p. 174. 

7 Vide Fuller, Church History of Britain (London, 1842; 3 vols.), Vol. 1, 
Book I, Cent. m1, 9; Stillingfleet, Origines Britannicae (Works, London, 1710; 
5 vols.), Vol. m1, 48 f.; Oldmixon, A Critical History of England (London, 1724- 
26; 2 vols.), Vol. 1, 63. 8 Op. cit., p. 173. 

® Op. cit. (London, 1737; 4 vols.), Vol. 1, 694. 

10 Between 1139 and 1142 according to Schaff-Herzog; between 1139 and 
1159 according to A. G. Cicognani (Canon Law, second ed., Philadelphia, 1935, 
p. 235). 

11 Primi flamines for the archiflamines in Pseudo-Isidorus and B. Petrus for 
the understood subject (op. cit., p. 384). 

12 Op. cit. (Migne, P.L., vol. 130), p. 30. 
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reliquorum episcoporum judicia et majora (quoties necesse foret) negotia, in fide 
agitarent, et secundum Dei voluntatem, sicut constituerint sancti apostoli, ita 
ut ne quis injuste periclitaretur, definirent, in illis autem civitatibus, in quibus 
dudum apud praedictos erant archiflamines (quos tamen minores tenebant) 
quam memoratos primates, archiepiscopos institui praecepit, qui non tantum 
primatum, sed archiepiscoporum fruerentur nomine. 


There is considerable evidence for the presence in Normandy 
and England in the second half of the eleventh and first half of 
the twelfth centuries of a number of manuscripts of the Pseudo- 
Isidorus which appear to have been copies of an incomplete 
manuscript in the possession of Archbishop Lanfranc." This 
copy, however, contains in full the first three letters of Clement. 
There is, of course, no reason why Geoffrey, taking the flamens 
from his reading, might not have invented the archflamens; the 
passage in the Historia has about it, decidedly, a certain specious 
neatness and finality. However, the similarity of the two ac- 
counts—the substitution for pagan archflamens of Christian 
archbishops—is striking. And assuming that he had seen a copy 
of the Pseudo-Isidorus“ it seems entirely probable that he 
should have seized the opportunity to gain an appearance of ver- 
isimilitude and of derivation from ancient and received authority 
and so have incorporated the archflamens in his account of the 
establishment of episcopacy in Britain. Further, the original pur- 
pose of the Pseudo-Isidorus was to emancipate the later Caro- 
lingian episcopate from the secular power, and from the metro- 
politans and provincial synods and to increase the papal power; 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries it and similar collections of 
decretals were used to the same end.” So that other motives, 
comprehended by the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
the denunciation “‘monkish fraud’”’ may well have entered into 
Geoffrey’s borrowings. There would seem, then, to be ample 
reason to consider the whole story as Geoffrey tells it as, with 


8 Vide Z. N. Brooke, The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge, 1931), 
pp. 59-83, and 233 ff. for a full description and list of these MSS. 

44 There were also manuscripts of the Collection in 74 Titles and, possibly, 
of the decretals of Anselm of Lucca in England in the twelfth century (Brooke, 
op. cit., p. 90 £.). These were based in part on Pseudo-Isidorus. Unfortunately the 
first of these works is not available, and the résumé of the second in the Patrologia 
Latina is not illuminating. It may be that they contained this same passage and 
that Geoffrey used one of them. 

% Schaff-Herzog. 16 Brooke, op. cit., p. 36 ff. 
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the possible exception of Duvianus and Faganus, a brilliant 
combination of details—all, alike, unhistoric—from other writ- 
ers, which together made up a seemingly veracious and authori- 
tative tale.’ 
ERNEST JONES 
University of California at Los Angeles 


17 The word archiflamen seems to have occurred infrequently in the Middle 
Ages. I quote Ducange’s first citation: “Archiflamen, Archiepiscopus. Hist. 
Dalphin. tom. 2, p. 46. ‘Fredericus II... Romanorum Rex semper Augustus 
... Viennensis Ecclesias et Metropolitanas . . . refulget, ita peculiaris gratiae 
praerogativam apud imperialem celsitudinem meruit obtinere, ut Metropolitanas 
ejus inter caeteros Archiflamines principalem locum et dignitatem obtineat’.” 
Ducange cites also Edmond Marténe (Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, Paris, 
1717; 5 vols., Vol. rv, 352), an extract from a manuscript about the Council of 
Narbonne (1430) which repeats part of the passage from Pseudo-Isidorus quoted 
here. The word appears in the thirteenth century Cronica Imperatorum of Al- 
bertus Milioli of Reggio (M.G.H. xxxi, p. 636) in an. 1124. Here, curiously, the 
event described bears some resemblance to that in the Historia; he is describing 
the taking of Tyre by the Venetians: “ubi et condam archiflamen, sic et nunc 
instructus est archiepiscopus, qui patriarche Ierosolimitano constat de facto 
subesse.” Muratori (Novus Thesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum, Milan, 1739; 
4 vols., Vol. 1, 525, n. 4) reproduces a doubtful and undated inscription from 
Alexandria containing the word. 








DEGENERATE HEREDITY AND FAMILY 
TRADITION IN HERMAN BANG’S 
HAABLOSE SLAGTER 


Literary historians have not as yet seen fit to attempt any 
extended investigation of decadent elements in the literatures of 
the Scandinavian countries during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. One reason for this rather unfortunate 
lacuna in Scandinavian literary history may be that scholars 
have felt that the period is too close to our own to permit of 
sound historical investigation; another reason may well be that 
literary historians do not feel that decadence is a sufficiently im- 
portant element in the literatures of the North to call for a seri- 
ous and extensive special treatment. It would seem, however, 
that the first of these reasons need no longer be seriously con- 
sidered; and the assumption upon which the second reason is 
based is certainly one that is open to very serious challenge. 

Upon first notice, indeed, it would seem that decadence is of 
little importance in the literary production of the North. Cer- 
tainly there are few evidences of it in the literary and artistic 
traditions of the Scandinavian countries previous to the late 
decades of the nineteenth century; and when, in these decades, 
it finally appeared more markedly, it did so essentially as a Con- 
tinental, chiefly French, importation. Besides, most of the 
figures who come to show strongly decadent tendencies during 
these decades—notably Herman Bang, Ola Hansson, and Hans 
Jeger—are not writers of the very first rank; and in consequence 
their efforts were hardly sufficient to institute anything resem- 
bling a literary movement, certainly inadequate to found a 
“school.”” The Scandinavian countries had no Baudelaires nor 
Verlaines to give even the temporary authority of the fin de 
siécle years to the aesthetic claims of decadence. Only in J. P. 
Jacobsen in Denmark and Arne Garborg in Norway, and pos- 
sibly in such a late-born decadent as Hjalmar Sdéderborg in 
Sweden, can one find authors of first significance who have 
handled with considerable boldness and success decadent themes 
and techniques; and it is to be noticed that Jacobsen died early, 
leaving little of an imprint upon his contemporaries, while 


1 Cf. Harald Elovson, “Studier i brytningarna i Nordisk litteratur omkring 
1890” in Edda, xxxvi (1936), pp. 369 ff. 
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Garborg’s essentially robust, though restless, temperament very 
soon turned away from the manner of Trette Mend (1891), al- 
ready a partial indictment of decadence, to the ethical idealism 
of such works as Jesus Messias (1906). Despite these facts, how- 
ever, the decadent element in Scandinavian literature in the late 
nineteenth century is by no means negligible; and it would there- 
fore seem desirable that an intensive investigation of this literary 
strain in the Scandinavian countries be made—perhaps along 
lines suggested by such a study as Farmer’s Le mouvement esthé- 
tique etw‘décadent” en Angleterre (1873-1900). 

Aside from the light that a general study of this kind would 
throw on such leading exponents of decadence as we have men- 
tioned, it would be of distinct value in several other directions: 
first, it might give us a new understanding of the part that de- 
cadent tendencies have played in the development of many 
literary figures not usually associated with decadence;? secondly, 
it might reveal some interesting, and perhaps significant, rela- 
tions between late nineteenth century decadence and certain 
aspects of early nineteenth century Scandinavian romanticism 
(e.g. the neurotic eroticism of Stagnelius);* thirdly, it should 
serve to clarify the relationship of decadence as a literary tech- 
nique to naturalism on the one hand and to symbolism on the 
other; and finally, it would be of very definite importance to the 
student of comparative literature, in revealing to him the specifi- 
cally Scandinavian ramifications of a perhaps essentially French 
literary development, which in turn had found some of its in- 
spiration as far afield as in the American Edgar Allan Poe.‘ Until 


2 Such a figure as Oscar Levertin, for example, presents a subtle and chal- 
lenging problem from this standpoint. Also—and more important in terms of 
general Scandinavian literary developments—there is the problem raised by a 
considerable number of scattered consciously anti-decadent documents such as 
Ernst Ahlgren’s Fru Marianne (1887), Kielland’s Tre Par (1886) and Bettys 
Formynder (1887), Jonas Lie’s Niobe (1893), and Hamsun’s Ny Jord (1893). 

* See Anders Osterling, “Stagnelius och Baudelaire, 1-11” in Svenska Dag- 
bladet, 5, 6. February 1906. 

* Baudelaire’s translations from Poe are well-known, and undoubtedly 
played an important part in the development of French decadence. It was 
probably through Baudelaire that Poe became so well-known in the Scandi- 
navian countries in the late decades of the nineteenth century. Though Rydberg’s 
famous translation of The Raven came earlier, it probably had little if anything 
to do with Poe’s specifically decadent influence in the North. Ola Hansson’s long 
essay on Poe is of first importance among those documents which sought sym- 
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we have a reasonably exhaustive general investigation of Scan- 
dinavian decadence, such problems as these will have to remain 
at best only partially clear to us. It should be of some value in 
the meantime, however, to offer a series of articles on certain 
representative forms of decadent expression in the Scandinavian 
countries during the late nineteenth century, in the hope that 
these studies may provide some future scholar with the more 
important specific points of departure for a later more detailed 
and inclusive treatment of the whole subject of fin de siécle deca- 
dence in the literature of the North.§ 


I 

Herman Bang’s Haablése Slegter (1880), one of the earliest 
and most striking examples in Scandinavian literature of a deca- 
dent novel, might well serve as the basis of one of our studies. 
Haablése Slegter is primarily a fictional study in degenerate 
heredity, a type of novel made popular by Zola’s Rougon-Mac- 
quart series. Bang’s novel relates the dreary, unrelieved, en- 
tirely pessimistic story of the tragic life history of William H¢g, 
last male descendant of a family once famous in the political and 
religious history of Denmark but fallen at last in the middle of 
the nineteenth century on evil days in consequence of a heredi- 
tary family taint which had appeared before this time only 
sporadically down through the centuries. 

It was not an accident that Herman Bang wrote this novel: 
both the general tendencies in thought and literature in the late 
nineteenth century and the immediate fortunes of the Bang 
family have contributed directly to the theme. Darwin’s work in 
the biological sciences had turned men’s minds to the problem of 
heredity; and though the theory of evolution, viewed in terms 
of the species, is basically an optimistic one, sensitive minds have 
not failed to recognize in addition the negative implications of 
the theory. Tennyson was certainly not alone among the poets in 





pathetically to interpret decadence for Scandinavian readers in the late ’80s and 
early 90s. See Tolkare och Siare (Samlade Skrifter, x) (Stockholm, 1921), pp. 13- 
87. 

5 Among the studies which I propose to offer from time to time, in addition 
to the present article on Herman Bang’s Haablése Slegter, are: an investigation 
into certain phases of the ethical problem of decadence as reflected in the famous 
controversy between Hanskemoralen and the so-called Kristiania-Bohéme; a 
study of French and English decadents in the light of Scandinavian criticism; 
and some notes on the art of decadent literature in the Scandinavian countries 
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being more than occasionally disturbed by a nature ‘“‘so careful 
of the type ...so careless of the single life”; and in fiction, 
especially in the French novel, one of the particular negative 
implications of the new biological theories, that of degenerate 
family heredity, had been eagerly adopted as a central theme in 
literature. Used definitely, though sparingly, by Flaubert and 
the Goncourt brothers, it comes to have much greater signifi- 
cance among the French naturalists proper, until in Zola we find 
that it becomes the very raison d’étre of the entire Rougon-Mac- 
quart series. In Denmark J. P. Jacobsen’s Niels Lyhne, which 
appeared in the same year as Haabl¢se Slegter, touches very def- 
initely upon the problem of heredity, though the theme here is 
scarcely as persistent and dominating as it is in Haablgse Slegter. 
Jacobsen, a scientist by early training, had been the chief early 
exponent of Darwin in Denmark. Besides writing a series of 
scientific articles on the new evolutionary theories in Nyt Dansk 
Maanedsskrift in 1871, Jacobsen had translated into Danish The 
Origin of Species (Arternes Oprindelse, 1872) and The Descent of 
Man (Menneskets Afstamning, 1874).° Bang had in all probability 
read Jacobsen’s articles in Nyt Dansk Maanedsskrift; and it is 
clear, in addition, from two volumes of criticism which came 
from Bang’s pen in the late ‘70s, that he was much preoccupied 
during these years with the problem of degenerate heredity in 
fiction.? During the very period in which he was composing 
Haablése Slegter, he was engaged in critical analyses of such 
authors as Balzac, Dumas fils, Daudet, Octave Feuillet, the 
Goncourt brothers, and Zola; and it is especially important to 
note in this connection that in his analysis of Zola he emphasizes 
strongly the primary place which the concept of heredity, 
specifically degenerate heredity, occupied in the French novel- 
ist’s work. Add to this the fact that Bang’s own family had in it 
a strain of insanity (his father died insane, only five years before 
Haablése Slegter appeared), and one has sufficient immediate 
explanation for the Danish novelist’s preoccupation with the 
theme of degenerate heredity in Haablgse Slegter. 


* On Jacobsen’s early scientific articles see Anna Linck, J. P. Jacobsen, 
Et Levnedsl¢b. Paa Grundlag af Digterens efterladte Papirer (Kristiania og Kgben- 
havn, 1911), p. 64 ff. On the whole problem of Jacobsen’s relation to the scien- 
tific ideas of his day and to decadence see the chapter entitled “Toward Decad- 
ence” in my book Six Scandinavian Novelists (Princeton, 1940), pp. 73-122. 
? Realisme og Realister (1879) and Kritiska Studier og Udkast (1880). 
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In a manner not unusual for the genealogical novel, the first 
book of Haabl¢se Slegter (entitled ominously “Som Man Saar’’) 
is given over primarily to a closely documented study in the 
early effect of family heredity upon the boyhood character of 
William H¢gg. In order to provide a thoroughgoing documenta- 
tion, Bang occupies himself almost equally in the first book with 
William’s parents and with the young boy himself. In fact, in 
the “‘Prolog” to the opening book Bang pushes his documenta- 
tion back beyond William’s parents, sketching with rapid strokes 
the whole history of the Hgg family down to the time of the pri- 
mary action of his story. 

It was an old family, we are told, “graa af Alde i Landet.” 
In its origins it seems to have been somewhat distinguished; but 
for some two hundred years it had showed no signs of greatness— 
hand-workers, small merchants, and an occasional student among 
them .. . all mediocre. 

Men henimod Slutningen af det forrige Hundredaar kom en enkelt Gren af 
£tten till Krefter. 

Det var som Jurister, denne Linie udmerkede sig: dens Medlemmer svang 
sig op til de h¢jeste Poster, hgje Titler og Kors fra alle Lande blev atter At- 
tributer til Navnet. Det var strenge, viljehaarde Mend, som forstod at arbejde, 


og som vidste, hvad de vilde. De skyldte deres Jernflid og deres sterke Hjerner 
deres Lykke.* 


Another strain, however, had simultaneously appeared in this 
new and seemingly vigorous branch of the old family—a strain 
which boded no good for the future. 


... ved Siden af Dygtigheden og den anstrengte Flid gik i hele Slegten en vis 
urolig Excentricitet, en Hang til Overdrivelse i alt, som skaffede sig Udslag paa 
forskellig Vis. Fornyeren af Slegtens Anseelse var ivrig Pietist, han skrev 
gudelige Béger og tugtede sit Legeme med al Slags Pénitense. Hans Hustru var 
letsindig og flagrende; hun elskede at give og stjal fra sin Mand for at tilfreds- 
stille sin Lidenskab. Undertiden under den daglige Husandagt lo hun over til 
Bégrnene ligesom et Barn og kastade Papirskugler paa Tjeneren. Hun skrev 
ogsaa Vers, hvor der var megen Tale om Hyrder og smukke Hyrdinder af noget 
letfeerdige Seder. Hendes Lidenskaber var overnaade heftige i alt. 
Det var Stamforeldrene.® 


To this curious union two children were born. One, a girl, be- 
came seduced by an officer, whom she later married; and the 


8 Haablése Slegter in Varker i Mindeudgave (Kjgbenhavn og Kristiania, 
1912), m1, 7. * Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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two merely serve to leave a blot on the family memory. The 
other, a boy, resembled his father in some respects, though he 
had inherited also many of his mother’s less desirable traits. He 
had his father’s 

Jernflid, hans hurtige Blik og hans Begavelse. Arbejdede desuden med et videre 
Syn ien yngre Tid. Han gik hederligt ind i Rekken af de sterke Mend,som gav 
Begyndelsen indtil Midten af det nittende Hundredaar dets ejendommelige 
Preg. Fra Moderen havde han arvet Sindets Uro, han maatte altid vere 
sysselsat, altid have fuldtop at ggre. Saa skrev han Vers i sine ledige Timer; de 
var ikke gode, men skgnt en Minister under Kristian VIII havde en Del at 
bestille, skrev han saa stor en Mengde, at han maatte gemme sine Produktioner 
i Kleadekurve. Han havde arvet mer fra Moderen: han var lige saa ddselt givende 
som hun og lige saa heftig. Desuden var han en forfengelig Mand, der holdt af 
at ses og at nevnes.!° 


Along with his political success this man came to have extreme 
social ambitions. He used every possible means to bring back the 
ancient glories of his family’s name, seeking among other things 
to identify himself with the “‘new”’ nobility. His wife had similar 
ambitions." 


Ludvig (father of William, the hero of Haablése Slegter) was 
the oldest son in this union, and the favorite of his father. 
... Han havde glimrende Evner og en hel Del af den Elegance, som nedarvet 
Fornemhed skenker. Men det viste sig tidlig, at Ludvig h¢rte til ‘de store 
Dygtigheders Sénner’—han var svagelig, nerv¢s, allerede tidlig dybt melankolsk. 
Man var ved ham gjensynlig naaet til et nyt Stadium i Slegtens Historie. 

Kraften var bleven borte, Hjernerne var ikke lenger saa sterke. Excen- 
triciteten tog Overhaand." 


This nervous eccentricity, this lack of vigor—which in Ludvig 
seemed to have finally come to dominate in the H¢g family— 
led Ludvig as a young man into a nervous, roving, thoroughly 
superficial existence. He travelled constantly on the Continent, 
and was very irregular in money matters. “Han blev stadig 
mere nervgs og mere lidende—”’ as might be expected—“hans 
Melankoli var foruroligende, og den Munterhed, som undertiden 
afigste den, var engstende forceret.”’* Soon it became apparent 
that unless he prepared himself to enter actively into some kind 
of career, he would put to shame the ideals of his excellent old 
- father, who had hoped that Ludvig might carry the family name 
to new and more honorable heights. Under severe pressure from 


10 Tbid., p. 8. Mt [bid . 8 Ibid., p. 9. 8 Ibid. 
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his father, Ludvig finally, by means of forced studies, came to 
take his examinations in law with high honors, whereupon he 
was sent off to a Paris vacation by his father, who planned in the 
meantime to find some position which Ludvig upon his return 
might fill in preparation for a public career.* Upon his return 
from Paris, Ludvig found momentary outlet for his diseased 
nervous energies by enlisting for active service in the army so 
hastily raised in the troubled days of 1848; but month after 
month of his service in the army went by without any active 
participation in battle, and presently he became ill and returned 
home. Then began again the old restless, roving life, a life with- 
out profession or purpose; and the characteristic melancholia 
with which he was afflicted returned again and again in stronger 
and more severe forms. 

One of his trips at this time happened to take him into the 
Danish provinces; and here, in the little city of Skelsk¢gr, he 
found at least momentary relief from his extreme boredom by 
falling in love with a young lady barely more than half his age, 
the daughter of one of the better families of the surrounding 
country-side. Despite the disparity in age and social standing 
between Ludvig and this young lady, Stella, the affair became 
sufficiently serious to bring about a marriage proposal; and the 
very naive young lady of the provinces, vastly impressed by 
Ludvig’s elegant man-of-the-world manners, gratefully accepted 
the proposal. More serious, however, than the discrepancy in age 
and social standing of the couple were the possible physical and 
mental taints that might appear in the offspring should Stella 
and Ludvig have children. Ludvig could scarcely be expected to 
produce normal children, even under the most favorable of 
circumstances; and it is presently revealed that Stella, though 
young and apparently healthy, came from a family which had 
revealed strong tendencies toward tubercular ailments on the 
mother’s side. Very soon after the marriage it became apparent 
that this hasty, ill-conceived union was a fearful mistake. Ludvig 
seemed physically incapable of the normal functions of a hus- 
band, and mentally he and Stella were hopelessly mated. Very 

“4 Tbid., pp. 9-10. 

6 We are given a vivid insight into the probable tragic consequences should 
Stella have children by Ludvig in a few ominous observations by the old medical 


practitioner in Skelsk¢r, who knew the history of Stella’s family well and who 
could size up Ludvig at a glance. Ibid., pp. 11-12. 6 Tbid., pp. 12-13. 
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soon disillusioned in her young married life, Stella sought relief 
in all kinds of artificial means to satisfy her emotional cravings. 
She developed musical, literary, and dramatic interests with all 
the hysteria of a romantic feminine dilettante. On one occasion 
when Ludvig came into her room he found her dressed in white 
with a crown of myrtle over her brow lying in a gigantic old 
family chest—‘“hun lo ellevildt og sagde, at hun var Julie i 
Gravkammeret’’! Children did not come immediately in her 
marriage; and soon Stella fell in love with the best friend of her 
only brother, though the affair was quickly “hushed up” and 
Ludvig took his young wife on an extended Continental journey. 
On her return Stella was far less physically active than before— 
her health seemed broken, she coughed a great deal, and her 
doctor feared a tubercular development."’ 

A year after their return, and four years after their marriage, 
Stella had her first child. It was called Nina. Stella was very 
happy, and she played constantly with the child. Ludvig, how- 
ever, “bekymrede sig ikke meget om Barnet. Han led efter 
Rejsen bestandig af Hovedpine og Nervegigt, og han talte med 
Aander om Natten. Stella skjulte hans Sygelighed med hem- 
melig Redsel.’’® Two years later Stella was again pregnant. She 
was very strange during this period of pregnancy, shunning 
her husband, and for the most part locking herself away in a 
dark room where she sat for hours at a time thrown back in an 
easy chair, tired and moody. At times, however, she insisted 
upon attending balls or threw herself feverishly into arranging 
some “dramatic entertainment.” In the seventh month her 
doctor had to forbid her to dance. The final circumstances of 
this birth seemed sinisterly prophetic. 


Barnets F¢dsel varede et Dégn; Legen mente, Stella havde sn¢gret sig for 
sterkt under Svangerskabet. 

Da Drengen endelig var fédt, troede Jordemoderen, han var blind, han 
vejede kun fem Pund og kom straks i Urtebad; man svgbte ham i Bomuld. 
Den tredie Dag troede de, Drengen var déd, Huslegen dyppede ham i Isvand, 
og han kom til Live igen. 

Stella laa lenge syg. 

Lige fra den férste Dag havde hun omfattet Drengen med en nesten 
feberagtig @mhed, og han fik i Daaben hendes Yndlingsnavn William.” 


Two more children came to Stella—Sofie three years after Wil- 


" Tbid., p. 14. 18 Tid. 19 Tbid., p. 15. 
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liam, and Aage about a year later. William, however, remained 
the favorite of his mother. 

Such are the details of “family history” provided for us in 
the “Prolog” to Haablgse Slegter. 


Ill 


Already in this “Prolog” we see that Bang has laid the 
groundwork for a fictional study in tainted heredity which re- 
minds one strongly of the thoroughgoing documentation char- 
acteristic of Zola in the first volumes of the Rougon-Macquart 
series. The remainder of the first book of Bang’s novel continues 
in this careful documentary manner—providing us an almost 
excruciatingly detailed picture of the rapid physical decay of 
Stella, who dies early of a violent form of tuberculosis, and the 
more gradual mental disintegration of Ludvig, who comes to his 
end finally by a stroke in a violent fit of insanity. 

The physical accompaniments of Ludvig’s growing mental 
derangement were: severe, constantly recurring headaches,”° 
atonic gout of a most insidious kind,” poor circulation of the 
blood,” and insomnia.” Mentally his disease took on the form of 
a constant alternation of periods of deep, though quiet melan- 
cholia and periods of extreme nervous exaltation.* The periods 
of exaltation were invariably accompanied by phenomenal out- 
bursts of nervous physical energy, finding expression chiefly in 
social activities of a varied and frequently fantastic character. 

It was in the early summer of the year of his daughter Nina’s 
confirmation that Ludvig had his first case of that extreme, 
extended form of exaltation which came upon him so frequently 
in his late years. He arranged balls for Nina’s friends, at which 
he himself danced the night through. He took up cabinet work 
and designing. He spent money like a prince, bought expensive 
horses and riding habits, sent to Paris for large quantities of 
silk night shirts and had his underclothing appropriately mono- 
grammed. He ate and drank only the most expensive and choice 
dishes, and he carried on mysterious researches in the archives 
of the nearby village. And all of this was done in a constant whirl 
of eager, fantastic, utterly meaningless energy.” This period of 


20 Thid., pp. 14, 33. % Tbid., p. 14. * Tbid., p. 44. 
% Ibid., p.27 et al. % Tbid., pp. 54-63, 78-80 et al. % Ibid., pp. 54-55. 
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nervous exaltation continued so long, and took on such strange 
forms, that Stella was finally forced to consult privately the 
family physician, a Dr. Berg, who at first sought to comfort her 
by suggesting that Hgg’s present period of exaltation would 
probably soon run its course, as had others previously, but who 
finally had to recommend that Hgg be taken by Stella to an 
asylum. To this Stella could not acquiesce, despite her constant 
fears as to the immediate consequences of H¢g’s behavior, espe- 
cially in the presence of the children. One day, meantime, H¢g 
himself took it into his head to depart. He journeyed to Copen- 
hagen. Stella soon followed him, but not before she had told the 
children that their father was insane. Four weeks later she re- 
turned with her husband, who was now in an almost complete 
state of collapse. ““Han var atter stille,”” we are told, “meget 
melankolsk, talte kun lidt og sov den stgrste Del af Dagen.’™ 
The strain on Stella during the hectic weeks with H¢g in Copen- 
hagen brought on serious developments in her own tubercular 
disease; upon her return she developed violent coughing spells. 
This necessitated her removal to Switzerland only three days 
after her return home, whither Hgg accompanied her. From 
Switzerland she wrote long letters to the children at home, for 
the most part hiding the fact that her disease was making its 
final ravaging attack upon her weakened system. She returned 
finally, but completely altered—condemned to a rapid, gruesome 
death. Her meeting with the children upon her return provides 
Bang with an occasion for one of his most characteristic scenes— 
lurid in its emphasis upon gruesome physical detail, morbidly 
melodramatic in its narrative tempo.”’ 

Horribly disillusioned in her marriage and increasingly sick 
in body and soul, Stella had, in the years immediately preceding 
the final disintegration of her physical powers, come to find her 
only satisfaction in a hectic, nervously sentimental care for her 
children, especially William, in whom she saw the only possible 
continuator of the past glories of the Hgg family, which had 
come to what seemed such a hopeless impasse in the person of 
her husband. Ludvig’s neglect of the children, except during his 
periods of exaltation, merely intensified Stella’s concentration 
upon them—a concentration which came to be increasingly 


% Tbid., p. 62. 7 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
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morbid and feverish as time went on and her own body came to 
be more and more wracked by disease and pain.”* 

We have seen that the circumstances attendant upon Wil- 
liam’s birth gave little promise of his developing as a normal 
boy; and it must now be added that the experiences into which 
he was immediately ushered in his early boyhood merely served 
to accentuate the peculiarities of physique and of disposition 
that were his by birth. His curious physical appearance and his 
fantastically nervous outward mannerisms immediately struck 
the most casual observer. 


Han var meget m¢rk, baade af Hud og Haar og havde merkelig store Ojne 
med et vagt, tungsindigt, lidt flakkende Blik. Hans Hoved syntes for stort til 
Kroppen, som han holdt daarligt, saa at han sa4 endnu mere rundrygget ud 
end han var. Han havde faaet et Par meget tynde Ben at gaa paa og lange 
Arme, underlige, halvt kantede, halvt theatralske Bevezgelser. 

Hans Gang var uéns og besynderlig. Han kunde smaasnakkende med sig 
selv slentre langsomt hen langs Husene . . . med dukkende Hoved og krummet 
Ryg, Armene slaskende. Saa pludselig snublede han over sine egne Ben, som 
han altid satte indad, og gav sig til at lgbe. Hvor han sa4 ud, naar han I¢b. 
Man kom til at tenke paa de smaa vanskabte Trolde med uforholdsmessig 
store Hoveder, som ligger sammentrykte i A’sker og springer op, naar A’sken 
aabnes. Saa stod han stille, slentrede igen og gav sig atter til at Igbe.” 


These physical peculiarities, together with a very marked mental 
precocity, prevented William from entering into the normal, 
healthy experiences of childhood. Forced in upon himself thus 
early in his life, he spent much of his time in reading, especially in 
the Romantic drama of Oehlenschlager and others; and it is in 
this connection that Stella came first to enter definitely into 
his mental life and to influence his inner development. 

William’s exaggerated boyhood taste for Romantic drama, 
and the melodramatic intensity with which he identified himself 
with the chief characters in the plays that he read, developed 
very early. Occasionally he would play with the other children 
in the courtyard, but usually he remained indoors and read. 


... Han laa udstrakt paa Maven med Hovedet st¢gttet paa Henderne og leste 


*8 Though Bang is concerned primarily with Stella’s immediate relation to 
the training of her children in the years previous to her final fatal illness, he 
does not fail to document carefully, though incidentally, the successive steps 
in Stella’s physical decay. See Ibid., pp. 12, 14, 55, 56. To the last days, and the 
death scene, much more attention is given—eleven pages of lingering over the 
horrible details of final physical decay. Ibid., pp. 65-76. 29 Tbid., p. 26. 
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og leste. Naar han blev ivrig, kravlede han, stadig med @jnene i Bogen, helt 
henover Gulvteppet: ofte leste han hgjt—han vidste ikke af det, men han 
deklamerade baade om Fru Helene og om Bengerd. Snart var det Hvisken, 
snart var det meget hgjrd¢stet, han deklamerede. Undertiden kunde han ogsaa 
rejse sig og med Bogen i Haanden gaa frem og tilbage, mens han blev ved at 
recitere. Stemmen slog over, saadan anstrengte han sig. 


People could talk round about him, but he was scarcely aware 
of their presence—he heard the conversations as something 
distant, far away. He built for himself a tent of some red curtains 
in the attic, and here he would recline for hours at a time, 


og leste atter og atter om den tungsindige Konges¢gn, der sukkede i sit ufortjente 
Fengsel. Der var saa m¢grkt i Hytten bag de réde Gardiner, at han neppe kunde 
skelne Bogstaverne, og Luften var meget tung. Solen brendte mod Taget, og 
Heden lejrede sig blykammerutaalelig, kvalmende og tet langs Bjelkerne i 
Rummet. Kokkepigen tégrrede Rosenblade heroppe, de laa spredte paa Figjene 
til det store Spisebord, og deres sédlige Dunst blandedes med Lugten fra ble- 
kammeret, hvortil Dgren stod aaben, nu da Hylderne var tomme.” 


The romantic dream-world evoked by his reading under such 
artificial circumstances led the young boy quite naturally into 
false and exaggerated conceptions of life. The only reality to him 
was the dream—an opulent, adventurous, melancholy dream— 
far, far away from life as it must be lived by the average human 
being. 

William leste. Men undertiden lod han Bogen falde ud af sin Haand og laa 
med Nesen i Vejret paa L¢jbenken med lukkede @jne. Han drémte. Underlige, 
vage Drgmme, som tyngedes og trykkedes af Heden, fik Farve og Tone af 
den rgédmende Skumring bag de gamle Gardiner. 

Han drgmte, han var Konge med Riddere og Svende, saadan Konge, som 
man var det i de Romaner, han leste: megtig og rig og stor. Han kledte sig i 
Tankerne i Hermelin og Purpur, i Guldbrokade og i skinnende Atlask; det 
glimtede for hans Oje med AZdelstene og Perler, Diamanter og Sdlv; undertiden 
kunde det formelig blende ham. Men saa kom Fjenden i Landet, og han drog 
imod den. Det var Regn, Storm og raakoldt Uvejr, da han drog ud. Saa kom 
Kampen. Der var Tummel, Slaglarm, Skrig, Sverdene slog mod hinanden, 
Gevererne knaldede, der var ogsaa Kanoner i hans store Kamp. William sa4 
Blodet strgmmende flyde omkring sig, Folkene faldt, segnede, bigdte . . . han 
aabnede @jnene for at besinde sig, for at se, om han endnu laa paa Loftet bag 
Gardinerne. 

Saa maatte han flygte. Han red gennem Storm og Slud, jaget, forfulgt, 
Regnen piskede imod ham, gennembl¢dte hans flagrende Kappe; der var Horn, 
som klagede og kaldte, Hestetrampen, Angst i tykt Mgrke. Saaledes drémte 
William ofte.™ 


%© Tbid., pp. 34-35. 3 Thid., pp. 35-36. 
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Stella was at first merely an interested observer of William’s 
peculiarly over-wrought responses to his reading: she merely sat 
very quietly and watched him. It was not long, however, before 
she came to enter actively with William into the high-flown 
dream-world of the Romantic theatre. 

Hun, Nina og William fordelte Rollerne. Det var nesten altid Oehlen- 
schlager, de leste; William var Helten. Han leste ngjagtigt som Moderen, med 
samme Betoning, samme Nuancer og samme Minespel. De sad alle tre tet ind 
under Lampen. William og Nina leste i samme Bog. Naar de leste, rokkede de 
med Hovederne, saa de stédte Panderne mod hinanden; saa rykkede de i Bogen 
hver til sin Side, og Nina vidste aldrig, hvor det var. 

“Les alene, Mo’r” sagde William. 

Stella leste. Hun talte altid dempet, meget mildt; nesten lidt nynnende 
laste hun. Mens hun sad bgjet over Bogen, lod hun sin hvide Haand ligesom 
halvt i Takt glide hen over sit sorte Haar, hvor den hvide Skilning skinnede i 
Skeret fra Lampen. William syntes, det var som Musik han h¢grte. 

Uhret paa Konsollen dikkede ganske sagte, henne i Krogen bag Bogskabet 
var der aldeles m¢grkt. Der var dejligt at sidde dér. Han rejste sig langsomt og 
gik sagte henover Gulvet til Krogen. Dér sad han saa gemt helt inde og lyttede 
og sa& hen paa Moderen, som sad saa lys under Lampen med hele Skeret ned 
paa Ansigtet og paa Skilningen, der lignede en lysende Stribe op efter i Haaret. . .. 

Til andre Tider blev William siddende ved Bordet, og efterhaanden som 
Moderen leste, flyttede han sig lengere og lengere frem. Tilsidst laa han med 
begge Arme frem paa Bordteppet og Hagen ned paa Bordet. Mjnene straalede. 

“Du velter Lampen,” sagde Stella. 

I fjerde og femte Akt grad de altid alle tre. Moderens Taarer faldt langsomt 
over Kinderne ned paa Bogen, Nina sad og sngftede og pirrede sig med Strik- 
kepindene i Haaret. Saa térrede hun Taarerne af med Strémpen. 

“Strémpen,” raabte Stella. “Strgmpen. Den bli’r sort som Jorden til Eksa- 
men.” 

William holdt mest af “Vzringerne.” Det var Zoé, han helst vilde hgre 
Moderen lese. Han syntes, det ligesom rislede igennem ham, naar han h¢grte 
hendes forferdelige Ord. 


From such moments of reading with the children, it was but 
a short step in the sentimental imaginative processes of Stella 
to find herself in a reminiscent mood—a mood in which she 
narrated for the children in feverishly glowing colors the past 
glories of the H¢g family. “Hun fortalte om den Hggske Slegten, 
om dens Storhed, om dens Ailde. I en af Landets skgnneste 
Kirker laa Slegten begravet igennem mange Led, deres Vaaben 
var malet paa Veggen, hele den gamle Kirke var deres Grav- 
kammer.””* William’s imagination was fired by these stories, 
and his sickly, exaggerated thoughts came in consequence to 


® Ibid., pp. 37-38. 33 Tbid., pp. 38-39 
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centre constantly about the ancient cloister church in which so 
many famous men of the family lay buried. He began now also, 
when he sat alone and thought of these things, “at tenke paa, 
hvad han vilde vere, noget stort vilde han vere—maatte han, 
det var nédvendigt for Slegten.”™ Stella’s glowing conception 
of the past glories of the Hg¢g family and the necessity of main- 
taining such a family tradition came to be a complex with mother 
and son alike while Stella still lived; and when she died, when 
William was still very young, her death seemed but to intensify 
the conception in the moody inner being of her son. He longed, 
as only sensitive early adolescence can long, to add new glories 
to the colorful saga of his famous family. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his father’s mental illness, which shortly after the death 
of Stella began approaching its climax, created in William a 
sense of shame and futility that tended more and more as time 
went on to destroy for him the validity of his dreams about the 
family glories. His dreams lacked the vitality necessary to with- 
stand this tragic immediate reality in his life, and in conse- 
quence William’s thought-life, forced inexorably in upon its sick 
self, came to be increasingly infused by a hectic, world-weary 
melancholia.** Heavy as was his melancholy and weary as he 
had become of life at this time, he sought in a new feverishly 
nervous escape into reading some kind of spiritual recompense 
and spiritual lift. Now he must read alone, however—his mother 
was no longer at hand to read with him. He read only those poets 
who are said to have written with their very blood—Byron, 
Heine, and Alfred de Musset, particularly in La confession d’un 
enfant du siécle. In this reading he of course found no relief: it 
but served to render the more pronounced in him an already 
weak and sickly melancholy.*” 

William’s sorry orgy of reading was soon cut short, however, 
by events accompanying the last phase of his father’s insanity. 
It was in the second year after Stella’s death that Hgg again 
became seized by an extreme exaltation of spirit. Slowly, in- 
exorably his mental disease underwent the usual phases of 
development. He was gripped by the same exaggerated ideas 
and feelings, driven by the same meaningless and unsteady 
energy.*® When his illness had reached its height, Hgg forced 
* Tbid., p. 39. * Tbid., p. 81. % [bid. 

* [bid., p. 82. ® Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
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William to accompany him on a Continental journey. The 
experiences through which William had to go on this journey 
were unbelievably harrowing; and they were brought to a close 
only by the fact that his father’s mental and physical excesses 
during these fantastic days of travel precipitated a stroke which 
resulted in instantaneous death.** The Hgg children found 
themselves practically destitute when the affairs of their dead 
father were finally legally cleared—H¢gg’s monetary excesses 
during the recurrent periods of “exaltation” had eaten up the 
family fortune. 


IV 


If the immediate effects of an hereditary family taint on the 
character of William is the matter of chief concern in the first 
book of Haablése Slegter, the last two books (entitled ironically 
enough “Seden Blomstrer” and “Golde Aks’’) are occupied 
more broadly with the effect of a particular social, intellectual 
and artistic environment on William. The hereditary taint 
is not lost sight of, however, in the two later books. The reader 
is constantly aware of it, as a kind of sinister undertone, rein- 
forcing and giving consistency and direction to the later story 
of William as it unfolds itself in the midst of the complicated 
artificialities of a decadent social and artistic environment; and 
at last the two influences, heredity and environment, merge to 
effect the final inevitable tragedy in the life of the last male 
descendant of the Hgg family. 

William, we have seen, had early dreamed of restoring some 
of the past glory of his family’s name by means of some out- 
standing achievement. The means by which he finally chooses 
to attain this end is to seek distinction in the theatre; and the 
stages of progressive disillusionment which came to him in his 
striving for histrionic distinction provide the negative gradations 
which ultimately lead him to a final condition of hopelessness 
and to suicide. In addition to his unhappy theatrical experiences, 
there are particularly two, more incidental, environmental in- 
fluences which operate toward the tragic denouement: first Wil- 
liam’s strange love affairs with two women, both curious neu- 
rotic types and both distinctly older than himself; and secondly, 


*® Bang drags out the harrowing details of the journey and of Hgg’s death 
through a dozen gruesome pages. See [bid., pp. 189-209. 
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William’s relation to certain decadent littérateurs, particularly 
to Bernhard Hoff, a clever dilletante, very successful in Copen- 
hagen because his pen could catch with a certain happy facility 
the aesthetic “pose” so common in the society of the time. 

William’s childhood reading in the Romantic drama had 
early aroused in him a desire, at first vague and unformulated, 
to one day become associated with the theatre; but it was not 
until his school days in Sorg, in the years immediately after his 
father’s death, that these desires became formulated into some- 
thing resembling a program of action. His intellectual precocity 
as a school-boy at Sorg made it unnecessary for him to occupy 
himself much with the preparation of daily lessons; and besides 
he had no desire to excel as a scholar. His inner life had thus an 
opportunity to develop in whatever direction it might choose; 
and inasmuch as the ancient cloister church in which the bones 
of his famous ancestors lay happened to be located in Sorg, it 
was but natural that William’s earlier interest in his family’s 
history should now be again aroused—and with an abandon 
characteristic of all of William’s youthful emotions. 

Mange Timer tilbragte han i Kirken. 

Han var ikke gaaet derind den fgrste Dag, han havde ikke turdet. Mens 
Onklen begravet bag ‘“‘Dagstelegrafen” drak sin Kaffe paa “Haabet,” sneg han 
sig sagte ud af Dgren. Han havde ikke sagt, hvor han gik hen, saa vilde Onklen 
maaske have veret med og—nej, han vilde helst vere alene, han maatte vere 
alene, han syntes ikke engang, han kunde have sagt, at han gik ned til Kirken; 
han var saa underlig beklemt, stivnet nesten under sin egen Forventning. 


He soon found himself at the gate of the ancient cloister walls, 
which still stood adjacent to the church itself. 


Han gik gennem Porten. Hvor Murene var sterke, dem havde de byggets. 
hans Forfedre... Han fdlte paa Murene, udmaalte Hvelvingerne ligesom 
Tomme for Tomme, baade H¢gjden og Bredden—saa gik han ud i Alléen. 
Vinden jog med de visne Blade og lod dem danse i svingende Kredse om de 
knudrede, fugtige Rédder—Sikke veldige R¢édder!—hvor de Treer var gamle— 
de havde set hans Slegt. . . . 

Det var som om hans Hijerte blev stgrre, han aandede Luften sterkt, han 
fyldte sine Lunger. Han syntes, han kom til noget, som var hans, til noget, han 
tog i Besiddelse. Alle de Skygger, som Livet havde kastet ind over hans Drgmme, 
blegnede og veg for én F¢lelse, den, at han her stod i Ly af sin Slegts Gerninger. 

Og i dette nervdse Sind kom ogsaa denne F¢lelse altbeherskende til ham. 
Han slyngede alt, hvad han havde lidt, alle Ydmygelser, alle Skygger over paa 
de store Dgédes Skuldre, og de kunde bere dem. 

Dette var deres, hans, Slegtens. Her kunde han aldrig blive ene, for de var 
her. 
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Paa én Gang raabte alle hans bergmmelige Slegts Bedrifter til ham, han 
var kommen til dens Hjem, hvor Minderne lurede i hver Krog, og hans Tanke 
havde i et eneste Nu genneml¢bet hele Slagtens lange Saga. 


These feverish flights of the imagination back into the past 
glories of his family left William finally, however, with the 
weary, hopeless feeling that the family had in his generation 
come to its final stage of decay—unless he himself might some- 
how revitalize it again. 


Han sad sig rundt, tankelgst. Saa festedes hans Blik paa den kolosagtige 
Kagekone, henne i Klosterporten. Hun sad og tg¢rrede Honningkagerne af med 
Bagen af sin Haand. 

Han holdt Skue over Slegten—hvem var der? Onklerne—de var Under- 
maalere og de havde ingen Bgrn, Nina—hun var Kvinde—han, han— 

Men Sikkerheden fra fgr var borte, Lyset var slukket, Slegtslyset over hans 
Liv. 

Han knyttede Henderne i Lommen og kneb Leberne sammen. Han syntes, 
det var en legemlig Kraftpréve, han skulde til. Og som en kold mgrk Skygge 
lagde der sig noget inde i hans Tanke, han fglte halvt ubevidst noget nerme 
sig, en Frygt, noget, han vilde skyde fra sig; han maatte kunne: naar man vilde, 
kunde man. 


If William’s thoughts could be aroused to such melodramatic 
intensity merely as he stood in the shadows of this ancient 
edifice, we are not surprised to find them taking on even more 
intense colors when, a couple of days later, he actually entered 
for the first time this burial place of his ancestors. 


Han standsede paa Trinnet og sa4 op i Kirken. Saa stod han da Ansigt til 

Ansigt med sin Slegts Bergmmelse. . . . 
.... han bgjede sig i Arefrygt, han modtog uden at sp¢grge, om det var dette, 
han havde ventet, eller om han var blevet skuffet nu, da han stod her. Han 
betragtede den lange, spraglede Rekke af Slegtens Skjolde og Vaaben—langs 
Midtergangens Sider over de hg¢je Buer var de malet, Skjold ved Skjold, Vaaben 
ved Vaaben. 

Han begyndte at lese, Navne og Valgsprog, skrevet med snirklet Munke- 
skrift, Bibelsprog og Skjolde med Halvmaanen, Bjezlken og Lillien. Han kendte 
intet af disse Navne, og kun deres Dgdsaar var skrevet under Skjoldene, men 
han sa4, at Navnene gik ned gennem Aarhundreder, og hans Slegt syntes ham 
rigere for hvert Aarstal, han sa4; han havde jo ikke drémt, naar han befolkede 
alle Tider med sin Slegts Bergmthed. 

Han gik langsomt op ad Gulvet, mens han leste Navn paa Navn; han s¢gte 
Kongemorderens, men saa sa4 han over den gverste Pille Stamfaderens Vaaben— 
her laa han, her var det. Og ved Siden af hans eget Skjold hans Séns og Sénne- 
sénners. Lidt stérre syntes han de Navne var skrevet, der stod over denne Pille, 
men det var intet Under—de var jo Kemperne, der havde témret Danmarks 


 Tbid., pp. 110-12. 
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Trone, Valdemarernes Trone, Valdemarerne, Kongerne, Slegt med hans 
Slaegt. 

Fascinating as every detail in these mute records of the attain- 
ments of his ancestors was to the young boy, the one among his 
ancestors who especially stirred his abnormal imaginative proc- 
esses at this time was the sinister figure of the murderer of one 
of Denmark’s kings— 

... Der, der fandt han Kongemorderens Navn!—Men her forstod han, her 
undredes han ikke. 

Han stirrede sig blind paa dette Navn. Han havde elsket tten, den store 
Slegt, der havde bygget Tronen, témret Kongesedet, udspendt Baldakinen 
over Drotten—han havde haft det store Mod, den kriblende Lyst til at omstyrte, 
hvad de andre havde rejst. Lige magtig skulde Slegten vere baade til at skabe 
og til at omstyrte. 

Det bruste igennem ham, Tanker, vanvittig Stolthed, der selv tog Konge- 

morderens Vaaben i sin Haand. Han stirrede og blev ikke met af at sluge dette 
Navn: Snigl¢beren blev til en Helgen i hans Tanke.@ 
Living in such an abnormally exalted historical atmosphere, and 
having nothing in common with the healthy animal spirits of 
his fellow schoolboys at Sorg, William came to spend more and 
more of his “free hours” within the portals of the ancient 
church, communing hour after hour—and in a strain which 
became constantly more morbid—with the ancient spirit of his 
ancestors. That he should worship especially among these an- 
cestors the memory of the murderer of a king reveals how un- 
consciously perverted his feeling for the past glories of his family 
had by this time become. 

These morbid musings with the dead were soon, moreover, 
to join with a new form of perversion in the boyhood experiences 
of William. This new perversion had a primarily sexual origin, 
though William was hardly aware of the sexual basis of his 
experience until he had become thoroughly enmeshed in what 
were to him certain new and very strange emotional responses. 
It was in the person of Frgken Kamilla Falk, a young lady who 
came quite frequently to the ancient church to play the organ, 
that William’s first consciousness of sex became aroused. But 
it was her music that first appealed to the boy. ‘“‘De Dage, hvor 
Frgéken Falk spillede paa Orgelet, svigtede William aldrig. 
Musikken mildnede hans Drgmme, dempede den Uro, der 
bestandig gik som en Understrgm gennem hans @rkesl¢shed.’’* 


“ [bid., p. 113. © Ibid., p. 114.  Tbid., p. 116. 
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Later, however, Frgéken Falk herself became a vaguely disturb- 
ing presence in William’s emotional and thought world—even 
before he had actually become acquainted with her.“ 

This young lady, we discover presently, had earlier in life 
been disappointed in a love affair; and in consequence of this 
disappointment she developed that form of female neurosis 
which makes a practice of experimenting with the first glowing 
passions of boys. During her residence at Sorg she had found 
any number of innocent victims among the school-fellows of 
her young cousin, Gerson, a friend of William’s. ‘Som hun havde 
taget Tag i William’ we are told, “havde hun handlet med 
adskillige, og denne Leg med unge Mends f¢rste lengselsfulde 
Hjertebanken var blevet Fréken Kamilla en ren Sport.’ The 
totally inexperienced and emotionally unbalanced William be- 
came, of course, easily victimized by the practiced blandish- 
ments of this young lady: step by step she led him into a com- 
plete and hopeless boyhood infatuation.“ 

William’s boyhood passion for Fréken Falk, however, was of 
a peculiar, a very complex kind—half directly and really felt, 
half the product of literary reminiscence; and constantly shift- 
ing in tone and manner from weak childish tendernesses to the 
violent erotic recognitions of a mature man.*’ This curiously 
complex manner of response in her boy lover was something 
which Fr¢ken Falk had never found in a boy before. At first she 
was puzzled by it. Soon, however, it aroused her morbid curi- 
osity; and it finally came to challenge all of her perverted 
amatory resourcefulness. In a manner thoroughly typical of the 
love scene in decadent literature, Bang places many of the epi- 
sodes in the development of this curious passion within the close, 
half-tropical confines of a ‘‘Vinterhave,’’ where the heliotrope 
(favorite flower of Frgken Falk) dominates the scene with its 
heavy, blue-red coloration.** It goes without saying that Fr¢ken 

“ Tid. “ Tbid., p. 127. 

“ It is not my purpose in the present paper to analyze in detail the problem 
of female neurosis in Herman Bang’s novels, though students of feminine 
neuroses might find in Haablése Slegter both Fréken Falk and Grevinde Hatz- 
feldt of definite interest as examples of feminine perversion in the decadent 
literature of the late nineteenth century. Bang’s full-length portrait of decadent 
neurosis in a woman, however, is to be found in Grevinde Urne, the central 


character in his novel Fedra (1883). 
“ Tbid., pp. 127-28. «* Tbid., pp. 133-36, 138-39. 
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Falk used to advantage the dangerous neurotic associations of 
such a lanquidly sensuous environment. And in addition she 
employed two particular methods to gain William’s complete 
confidence and thus attain her ends: first, she affected a tone of 
self-pity, which the sensitive young boy could scarcely with- 
stand;*® and secondly, she adopted a show of deep interest in 
William’s own tragic personal history.*® 

She encouraged the boy to talk freely; and when he came to 
do so, she affected—half sincerely it seems—the deepest personal 
interest in William’s glowing dreams of adding some new and 
final glory to the past glories of his family’s name." And yet in 
spite of Frgken Falk’s momentary identification of her own 
feelings with William’s enthusiastic dreams, she did not fail to 
temper those dreams with something resembling a practical 
point of view. She saw clearly enough, as William did not at first, 
that the boy had to choose some specific goal for his strivings— 
if he hoped to attain anything in the end. 
... den Fremtid, som de nu témrede for William og H¢gerne, var af en solidere 
Art: de drémte nok, men de gjorde i det mindste Virkeligheden til Skueplads 
for deres Drgémme. Kamilla var eldre, og hun havde set for meget af Livet til 
endog i sine Elskovsdrémme helt at kunne glemme det; hvad William angik, 
havde denne til fuldt Blomster udviklede og levende Kerlighed pludselig givet 
ham et helt andet Begreb om Livet: der var dog noget som hed at leve: for 
anden Gang blev Livet pludselig for ham befolket med Virkeligheder, man kunde 
nyde, og som man maatte kempe med. Og der holdtes han saa oppe af Kamillas 
Virkelighedssans, der bestandig aarvaagen ségte et Maal i Livet for den, hun 
elskede.® 


It was while Frgken Falk and William were reading Tartuffe one 
day in the ‘‘Vinterhave”’ that the former suddenly threw out the 
question—“‘Hvorfor vil Du ikke vere Skuespiller?” The ques- 
tion seemed unpremeditated, offhand; and it had no discernible 
immediate effect on William—except that the boy looked at her 
quickly, and then blushed. She had apparently put into words a 
half-formed dream that had been furtively nurtured somewhere 
in the inarticulate deeps of the boy’s subconscious thoughts. 
Almost immediately after this episode William was swept 
into a series of experiences which soon led him to Copenhagen, 
to failure in his newly aroused theatrical ambitions, and to his 
subsequent complete degeneration and suicide. It was on the 


© Tbid., p. 130. 6 Tbid., pp. 135-36. 
8 [bid., pp. 137-38. ® Thid., p. 138. 
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occasion of the visit to Sorg of a famous professor of the drama 
from Copenhagen that William made his first definite contact 
with the contemporary stage—miraculously enough only two 
days after Kamilla Falk had put the question that made William 
clearly aware of his life’s one overwhelming ambition. As the 
most promising of the young scholars at Sorg, William Hgg was 
called upon by the Rektor to play the second most important 
role in a public performance in which the professor from Copen- 
hagen was to play in “en af sine Glansroller.’”’ The boy threw 
himself into the preparation and rehearsal for this theatrical 
performance with an almost hysterical abandon; and in the 
public performance he was a complete success. Even ‘“Profes- 
soren fra Kgbenhavn”’ had been impressed, and had encouraged 
William to study for the stage. This local theatrical success 
seemed to transform William: at last he had found a place in 
life—a purpose, a particular call. 

During the few remaining school-days at Sor¢, he carried on 
a feverishly expectant existence. He lived in the drama, reading 
plays incessantly, and delivering portions of these plays to the 
empty seats in the dreary reaches of the ugly old village theatre. 
It was inevitable, perhaps, that Oehlenschliger’s Alladin came 
to be his favorite dramatic reading at this time. He entered into 
the spirit of Oehlenschlaiger’s hero—symbol of glorious, over- 
whelmingly victorious Romantic youth—with an abandon that 
made him forget everything around him.* Copenhagen!—the 
theatre !—new triumphs to be added to the ancient glories of the 
family name! In this way he would be able to make an honorable 
accounting with the ancient glories of his family. 

But upon William’s establishment in Copenhagen with his 
two sisters, Nina and Sophie, he found that Nina was strongly 
opposed to his theatrical ambitions. To her it seemed all too 
shameful that the fine old name of “H¢gg’’ should appear on 
banal, promiscuous theatrical bills.* Though she finally had to 
submit to William’s insistent plans, her failure to have any 
faith in her brother’s future in the theatre left William deeply 
disturbed. Sanguine as his spirits had been during those last 
weeks at Sorg, he began again to feel the old doubts—and it was 
not long before he developed recurrent nervous fears that he 
might not, after all, succeed in the theatre. He struggled as best 
53 See ibid., pp. 147-50. 4 Tbid., p. 161. 
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he could, however, against these fears, driving himself into a kind 
of forced exaltation of spirit in which he felt at least momentarily 
that he would succeed in spite of all. This struggle between a 
forced exaltation and a profoundly weary and increasingly hope- 
less melancholia grew the more intense, the more fearful as time 
went on and he prepared himself for the final “Prgve” before 
the professor of drama in Copenhagen. In consequence William 
became completely unnerved at the last, and the “Prgve”’ itself 
came to be inevitably a complete, a ghastly fiasco. 

Stunned on the occasion of this failure, William stumbled 
homeward and locked himself in his room—here to take a final 
merciless accounting with himself. The episode is developed by 
Bang in a characteristically overstrained melodramatic manner. 
Not being satisfied with simply recognizing, in a reasonably 
resigned manner, that all was now over with his ambitions in 
the theatre, William insisted upon subjecting himself to the 
most harrowing of self examinations. All was now over with him 
—but why? And then he fumbles back through memory— 


Alt, alt havde det jo veret bygget paa dette. Havde det ikke vevet sig ind 
i hans Liv, som fine Traade i et fastknyttet Net, og nu sad alt i blodigt K¢d, 
naar man skar det bort? 

Nu hvirvledes hele hans Liv sammen som et Korthus. William sa4 det, saa 
det falde, flagre, visne, synke sammen paa Jorden. 

Hvad var det for et Billede, som meldte sig, som arbejdede sig frem, som 
laa ham paa Tungen? 

Den f¢érste Dag i Sorg han gik ned ad Gaden, ind gennem Klosterporten, 
Vinden fdg . . . Bladdansen om Egergdderne i Forfedrenes stolte Allé. . . . 

William nesten vred sig under dette Mindes Ild, Forfedrene, Slegten. Saa 
var Sagaen sluttet. ... 


And then a thousand other memories sweep in upon him—of his 
childhood, of later Sorg days, and finally the heavy fear-filled 
months before the “Prdve.”’ 

Disse forferdelige Netter, naar han var hallucineret, naar det raabte om 
ham med hundrede Stemmer, naar lange Hender sled i ham, Rotter l¢b over 
hans Seng og hen over hans Ansigt— 

Ja—han havde kempet. Og han havde sejret, han havde tvunget sig selv 
til at vere rask. Nu, nu var det forbi—nu vidste han det, nu vilde det komme, 
baade Synerne og Hallucinationerne og Galskaben, og han var forbi, ferdig— 

Som for Manden, det ¢g sammen om, vilde det komme, og han vilde 
hverken have Kraft eller Vilje. Thi forbi var det. . . . 


Once again he lived through the horrible moments of the ““Préve” 
5 Tbid., pp. 164-65. 
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itself; and at the last he came upon the ugly answer to his 
original question—why was all now past, everything at an end? 
The answer: “‘simple cowardice,” nothing more, nothing less. 

Nu sa4 han det. Men hvorfor havde han f¢rst set det nu? 

Hans Tanker havde jo dog kredset om det, Nat og Dag kredset om 
Uformuenhedens Sp¢gelse, kredset om Tvivlen og om Angsten. 

Alle disse fire Aar—hver Dag havde han frygtet, som et gispende Gys 
havde han anet, hvad der nu var sket. .. . 

Hans Tanker gled ud, men langsomt rykkede den sidste Sandhed ham paa 
Livet: Svaret. Han havde bedraget sig selv, bedraget sig—og vidst det. Ude i 
M¢rket, inderst i sin Sjels Folder m¢dte William H¢g sin Fejghed. 

Fejghed var det, Fejghed, det var Ordet. 

Fejg—fejg! 


Timer gik, inden han rejste sig. Saa sa4 han sig forvildet omkring, ravede 
hen imod Sofaen. Hans Lemmer var tunge, som en drukken Mand faldt hans 
Qjne til... han var beddvet under sin Elendigheds Last. 

Men i hine tavse Timer, da han angstfuld uddybede sin Uformuenheds 
Svelg, drebtes det bedste hos den sidste H¢g.™ 


It is with this overwrought, hysterical scene that the third book 
(“Golde Aks’””) commences—and the remainder of the book 
simply traces the complete final degeneration which follows so 
rapidly upon William’s ultimate recognition that in his person 
the Hgg family history had come to a hopeless and sordid end. 

The material of this last book is developed in considerable 
detail, each step in William’s final decay being thoroughly docu- 
mented; and yet the book is rather loose in its general narrative 
structure, not always convincing in its motivation of particular 
episodes, and very sketchy in its treatment of character.*’ One 
can discern readily enough in the rather miscellaneous maze of 
narrative detail in this book, three reasonably distinct steps in 
the rapid final degeneration of William’s character in the days 
following upon his theatrical failure. The first of these involves 
an attempted “‘escape”’ into a kind of sex perversion—a nervous, 
overstrained sensualism. The second concerns itself with Wil- 
liam’s relation to the “‘aestheticism” of the day in Copenhagen, 
particularly as represented in the person of Herr Hoff. And the 
third relates the tale of financial dishonesty in which William 


% Ibid., pp. 224-27. 
5? We know from an admission of Bang’s that the reason for the definite 
falling off in the general narrative quality of the last part of Haablése Slegter 
was that he wrote rapidly under pressure at this time for purely monetary 
reasons. See ‘““Hvordan jeg blev Forfatter” in Verker ¢ Mindeudgave, v1, 79. 
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becomes involved at the last. It is interesting to note in passing 
that the double motif of hereditary disease and consciousness of 
a family tradition which so dominates the first two books of 
Haablgse Slegter is much less in evidence in the final book, 
though it appears sporadically through the last series of episodes 
which lead William Hgg to his final sordid fate. 

It is in the persons of Grevinde Hatzfeldt and Herr Hoff that 
Bang provides the direct human background against which we 
follow William’s final degeneration. Grevinde Hatzfeldt, indeed, 
becomes perhaps something more than a merely “human back- 
ground,” for it is to her that William turns in his childishly 
overwhelming helplessness after the failure of his ““Prdéve”; and 
Grevinde Hatzfeldt, like Kamilla Falk, though in a more de- 
liberate and sophisticated manner, comes to be, at first, a source 
of motherly comfort to the young boy, and later his abandoned 
mistress. This Grevinde Hatzfeldt was a well-preserved middle- 
aged widow of a Danish aristocrat who had settled down for a 
time in Copenhagen after years of constant travel on the Conti- 
nent. Despite the fact that her reputation was not the best in 
Copenhagen (especially talked-of was her curious “Mani for 
Ungdomen’’), the name that she bore gave her ready entrée 
into the semi-decadent aristocratic circles of the capital of the 
day. Though William had met her socially during his early days 
in Copenhagen, he had not become particularly well acquainted 
with her until the failure in his ““Préve” had driven him to her, 
and then as a weak, helpless child seeking maternal comfort. 
From the outset of this new relationship with Grevinde Hatz- 
feldt, however, it is apparent that it is to develop into something 
more than merely a child-mother relationship.** William’s vague 
fumbling toward the maternal comfortings of the middle-aged 
countess soon grew into an abnormally glowing youthful passion 
toward her. For the first time in his experience of life the purely 
sensual side of William became aroused. 

Williams Sanser havde lenge slumret. De var blevet vakt eller sygelig nzret 
ved den altfor tidlige Lasning af Digtere, “som skrev med deres Blod,” og som 
William leste som femtenaars Yngling, fordi han her fandt al den Smertens 
Voldsomhed, al den Verdenskummer, der allerede saa tidlig havde tilsléret hans 
Barndomsliv. Den Gang sa4 han vel ikke helt, at Digternes Sindsbevegelser 
var andre end hans egne, at denne Smerte havde andre Grunde—men vagt og 
ubestemt gav al den sammenhobede overmodne Lesning dog Nering til en vis 
Sanselighed, der vel undertryktes af det graa Tungsind, som pregede hans Liv, 


58 Haablése Slegter, p. 237. 
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og de daglige Sorger, den daglige angstfulde Spending, i hvilken de H¢gske 
Bgrn den Gang henlevede deres Tilverelse, men som dog levede saa at sige i 
Baggrunden af hans F¢glelsesliv, og der som alt andet fik en forkuet Vekst. En 
ubestemt, halvvaagen Sanselighed, som allerede var tret uden at have I¢st 
Vingerne og som allerede gennem den bestandig mindre kyske og halvt for- 
staaede Lesning havde afblomstret Nydelsen uden dog at have nydt; som 
ulmede under hans Melankoli, og som kun f¢rte et visnende Liv, men ikke dgde 
i hans lidenskabelige Sinds M¢grke.” 
This sensualism affected William very differently than it did 
Grevinde Hatzfeldt: his nervously maladjusted temperament 
tended to be but the further distorted by the perverted in- 
tensities of his responses, while his middle-aged “mistress” found 
in every new mood of her boy lover a fresh novelty, a new and 
intriguing sensual satisfaction.** Such a passion became, of 
course, more and more unequal: William, a child-victim of the 
curiously distorted mature passion of Grevinde Hatzfeldt, came 
to lose control of himself utterly, while his mistress deliberately 
continued to press every last perverted sensual pleasure from 
his childish helplessness— 

Hun holdt ham godt fast. Som man, naar man presser en Citron til et Glas 
Sukkervand, blot af Irritation, fordi man vil tage den sidste Draabe, kan beholde 
den i Haanden nogle Ojeblikke endnu, inden man kaster den hen—saaledes 


holdt Eva Hatzfeldt endnu paa William Hgg, mens han udtgrredes under sin 
egen Lede.* 


Such a passion, it is clear, could not but end tragically for 
William, while Grevinde Hatzfeldt could at the proper moment 
easily escape from it unscathed. The denouement of this 
strangely unequal affair came suddenly—through the agency of 
Herr Hoff, who revealed to William the real character of 
Grevinde Hatzfeldt. 


From this point on William’s final and complete degeneration 
was precipitous. He found relief in nothing, lived in complete 
physical and social isolation, and went steadily downward. Hoff 
tried, in a way, to help him by encouraging him to write the- 
atrical criticism; but William responded only spasmodically, 
for despair had by this time destroyed all will power, all ambi- 
tion to attain to anything of consequence. Hoff could serve well 
enough negatively, as a half-sincere instrument of disillusion- 
ment in the matter of Grevinde Hatzfeldt; but otherwise he 
could be of no real service to William. He was but a clever cynic, 
who, with the deliberate skill of a talented charlatan, purveyed 


% Tbid., p. 238. 6° Tbid., p. 241. 8 Jbid., p. 242. 
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“aesthetic” literary claptrap to satisfy a cheap current literary 
vogue—scarcely, therefore, the person to inspire William to a 
new positive way of life. 

William’s irregular, completely dissolute manner of living after 
his failure at the theatre came finally to involve him in severe 
economic difficulties. At first he had been able to borrow, simply 
on the weight of his family’s name; but these loans came due, 
and he had no way to meet them. This forced him to live under 
the most primitive of circumstances: little food, no fire wood— 
and so he came with time to spend most of his time in bed, dozing 
and reading by turn, with melancholia and hallucinations his 
daily companions. 


I Sengen blev han lenge, han havde ikke noget at staa op efter; der varom 
Morgonen ikke andet, der ventede paa ham end en Dag ligesaa graa som den 
forrige, og der kunde gives Uger, hvor han hvert andet Dggn blev liggende hele 
Dagen, fordi han ikke gad staa op. Hvad skulde han staa op for? 

Penge havde han ingen af, maatte vente, til han kunde “slaa” nogle. 
Krefter heller ikke. Og det sidste brdd han sig heller ikke om. 

Saa begravede han sig saa at sige i sin Seng, hvor han laa, Time efter Time, 
sanselgs og stirrede paa Tomheden om sig, og det var ham en Glede at tenke 
paa, at her laa han gemt bag en laaset D¢gr og under en tyk Dyne. 

Andre Dage stod han op, men flyttede sig kun fra Sengen til Chaiselonguen, 
hvor han dgsede med en Bog i Haanden eller sldévt faldt sammen og sov mer, 
end han var vaagen.™ 


He found a bit of grimly ironic momentary release during some 
of these black, hopeless hours by dipping into the pages of some 
of the more disillusioned materialistic thinkers of the day— 
Darwin, Heckel, Schopenhauer. 


Han drog planigst og efter sin egen Mening interesselgs og halvsovende 
rundt i den moderne Videnskab. Men uden at han vidste det, standsede han 
snart her, snart dér, hvor han fandt noget, der gennem hans Dgs talte ham til 
Undskyldning. 

Han leste atter Darwin. Men han kom ikke igennem nogen af hans Béger, 
hans Interesse kunde ikke vekkes ved Videnskabsmandens samvittighedsfulde 
Unders¢ggelse, der standser ved hvert Skridt; han gnskede kun Resultaterne, 
som han vilde have i Vishedens Form eller rettere i det givnes Form, med 
Visheden tog han det endda ikke saa ngije. 

Haeckel tiltalte ham. William tog som de fleste Darwinismen praktisk, sad 
ikke stort andet end Arvelighedsloven og kaldte det Darwinisme; men for Loven 
om Arvelighed havde han ogsaa Brug. Den h¢rte med til Kloroformen ligesom 
Tilverelseskampen. Hypotesen pirrede ham: han begravede i den sig selv som 
et af de overvundne Individer. ... 

Schopenhauer leste han ogsaa til en Tid. Han gledede sig over Leren om 
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Kvinden, han tilsglede hende i Filosoffens Foragt. Og saa var det hele saa graat, 
saa graat, intet, som skar nogen i @jnene.™ 

Such reading, however, served only as a temporary sedative to 
his weary spirit; and in consequence the store of abnormal 
nervous energies that still existed within him sought certain 
definitely perverted outlets, chiefly in the form of tawdry night- 
long carousals with casual male acquaintances and such women 
as were prepared to attach themselves to such company. 

Such a sordid form of ultimate yielding to “fate,” however, 
seems hardly worthy of the last male descendant of the once 
famous H¢gg family; and Bang, realizing this, attempts, though 
with little success, to raise the general level of the final denoue- 
ment in the novel by bringing William at the last to what was 
meant to be a quietly dignified spirit of resignation which found 
its final escape in deliberate suicide. The final episodes leading 
up to this suicide drip with sentimentality and a high flown 
idealism, and they are not without strong admixtures of the 
theatrical and the melodramatic. The story of William H¢g, 
begun so sensitively in the first book of the novel, and continued 
with little loss of narrative delicacy and skill in the second book, 
issues finally, in the third book, into a series of mere narrative 
tricks, a number of sketchily motivated, often-times very un- 
convincing, episodes. 

That Bang does not manage effectively the materials of tragic 
denouement at the end of Haablése Slegter should not, however, 
blind one to the fact that the novel remains on the whole one of 
the most representative and significant of those novels in the 
Scandinavian countries in the late 19th century which seek seri- 
ously to deal with certain of the central problems of decadence. 
No Scandinavian novel has dealt more boldly and in more detail 
with the problem of inherited diseases of the nervous system; 
and the skillful manner in which Bang maintains throughout his 
novel the motif of a great family tradition, reaching its nadir in 
the tragic story of the hero of the novel, provides a profound 
psychological element, which complicates and intensifies the 
more purely physiological emphasis on hereditary disease so 
frequently characteristic of a more narrowly naturalistic fiction. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 
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MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Hermann Paul. Drei- 
zehnte Auflage bearbeitet von Erich Gierach, die Satzlehre 
von Otto Behaghel. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1939. 
Cloth M8.40. 


A decade has now passed since the appearance of Gierach’s 
first revision of Paul’s classic grammar of MHG. The present 
edition is somewhat enlarged (303 pages, as against 288 in the 
12th edition). The type is practically the same, though the 
printer is no longer Karras of Halle. 

For the work as a whole all the remarks made by the present 
reviewer on the previous edition still hold (see this journal, Vol. 
32, pp. 599 ff.). 

In the Phonology larger changes appear in the sections on 
dialectical peculiarities, pages 75-92. There seem to be few alter- 
ations in the Accidence. But the Syntax represents a most radical 
departure from the old work. It was put into the hands of an- 
other scholar—the one who, on the face of things, would be the 
best possible choice, Otto Behaghel. He rewrote the part, intro- 
ducing a host of new illustrative sentences. The changes here are 
so great that the user of the older editions recognizes only a 
part of the old “Paul.” Behaghel added many new paragraphs, 
dropped some of the old ones, and moved matter from one place 
to another in a very confusing way. He stated, for instance, “§280 
(alt) ist getilgt,” “$301 weggefallen,” but he dropped out §§183, 
186, 187, 241, 255, and 271 with no explanation. Certain added 
sections, according to the system in the rest of the book, should 
have had the numbers 193a, 194a, 195a, 223a, 225a, 227a, 240a, 
247a, 249a, 267a, 268a, 277a, 278a, 279a, 333a, 343a, 350a, 352a, 
359a, 391a, 392a, 395a, instead of 193b, 195b, etc. Such poor edit- 
ing may be judged leniently, as Prof. Behaghel died before this 
book was published. 

The subject-index to the whole work would not have been 
made too large by the inclusion of more of the general headings 
from the Syntax, such as: Fernstellung §195; Aktionsart (Arten 
des Zeitworts) §§276a, 277; Loslésung §333b; Nebensitze von 
Konjunktionen eingeleitet §§348-54; Regelwidrigkeiten §§395- 
97. 

Gierach’s first revision substituted German grammatical 
terms for many of the old designations in Paul. Changes of that 
sort are much more numerous in the present edition, especially 
in headings and in main paragraphs where they would most 
easily be noticed. To his preface Gierach adds a paragraph in 
which he declares himself in favor of German grammatical 
terms. He states here that he left many of the old terms stand 
because the beginner should get acquainted with both kinds. 
But his explanation is very lame and he himself admits the 
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inconsistency of his whole effort. What German pupil or student 
would not have learned, long before he could use the MHG 
grammar, such expressions as “1.2.3.4. Fall,” ‘“Eigenschafts- 
wort,” “‘Fiirwort,” and the like? On the other hand, the same 
“beginner” must be expert enough to transpose “vorgeneigte 
Worter,” “riickgeneigte Wérter,” and ‘“Uberfiille des Aus- 
drucks” into the old words “‘Proklisis,’”’ “Enklisis,” and “‘Pleo- 
nasmus’”’ before he can find these subjects in the new index! 

This revision will have to do for some years. When a new one 
becomes necessary, it would be best to rewrite the work from 
beginning to end, rearranging and expanding the material with- 
out regard to Paul. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 


THE Errect oF STRESS UPON QUANTITY IN DISSYLLABLES. An 
Experimental and Historical Study. By Norman E. Eliason, 
Roland C. Davis. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
Publication, 1939. 56 pp. $1. 

This study belongs to the most welcome and unfortunately 
so rare type, where modern phonetical experiments are applied 
to specific problems of historical phonology. In Section 1 the 
theories of scholars like Luick, Biilbring, Jordan, Morsbach, 
Eckhardt, Sweet, explaining quantitative changes in dissyllables 
like OE twifeald <*twifeald; OE pritig>prittig; OE énig>ME 
any; OE sdrig> ME sory; OE nama>ME name; body, city; are 
quoted. Section m brings a description of the experiments, 21 
speakers were recorded when pronouncing the nonsense words 
tooten and tooty with different degrees of loudness of the second 
syllable. The speakers show an unmistakable tendency to in- 
crease the length of the vowel u with an increase of stress on the 
second syllable. A wide range of individual variations in quantity 
shows the desirability of using a fairly large number of inform- 
ants for similar experiments. The intervocalic ¢ which lacks, 
according to the experiments, explosion altogether in 15 out of 
70 cases, is inclined to decrease the length of its explosion, if the 
stress on the second syllable is decreased. That is useful infor- 
mation for an interesting feature of American speech, not shared 
by E. A. Meyer’s British informants, whose initial ¢ had a shorter 
average duration than their medial ¢. (Cf. Englische Lautdauer; 
Uppsala, 1903, p. 84 f.) 

In Section 1 the results of the experiments are applied to the 
quantitative changes mentioned in Section 1. The lengthening of 
u in footen, if the stress on the second syllable is reduced, agrees 
with the general assumption that the ME vowel lengthening in 
an open syllable (ME name< OE nama) is due to increased con- 
centration of stress on the first syllable. The light secondary 
stress remaining in French loan-words like city, dinner, baron, 
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reminiscent of the original French stress on the final syllable, 
probably caused the stressed vowel to remain short. The preser- 
vation of the short quantity in body, heavy may also reflect a 
partial preservation of stress on the second syllable: that the u 
in footy is definitely less apt to be lengthened than the u in footen 
under the same conditions of stress, may corroborate this theory. 
No conclusive explanation for the development of twifeald, prit- 
tig, énig > ME any, was provided by the experiments. 

It is hoped that this study will be followed by many similar 
ones, where the results of modern laboratory experiments are 
applied to an explanation of phonetical factors in historical 
changes, which so far have only been explained by the more or 
less resourceful intuition of linguists. Later we can base upon 
such phonetical data a complete phonemic analysis of historical 
changes, qualitative or quantitative. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


STUDIES FOR WiLiiAM A. Reap: A Miscellany Presented by 
Some of His Colleagues and Friends. Edited by Nathaniel M. 
Caffee and Thomas A. Kirby. University, Louisiana: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 1940. x+338 pp. 


No more attractive or better balanced collection of English 
studies has appeared for many years than this miscellany pre- 
sented, on his seventieth year, to an American scholar whom his 
many friends and admirers are delighted to honor. Twenty-three 
articles, twelve in language and eleven in literature, offer a feast 
of good things quite comparable to the bill of fare in the annual 
=— of any of our learned journals, and better than most of 
them. 

Prefaced to the volume is a useful biographical outline and 
bibliography of Professor Read’s published work, recording more 
than forty years of fruitful activity. A list of nearly sixty items, 
including books, articles, and reviews, attests the breadth and 
range of his interests. His favorite domain has always been 
American English, its phonology and its vocabulary. Particularly 
notable have been his many contributions to the study of the 
sounds of Southern English, to Louisiana French, and to Indian 
place-names, which have materially advanced our knowledge in 
these fields and have won him recognition in all of them as our 
admitted master. 

First among the linguistic studies in the present volume is 
H. B. Woolf’s “The Naming of Women by the Continental Ger- 
mans,’ an interesting supplement to his very valuable recent 
book The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. Woolf finds 
that, contrary to a widespread opinion, the Germanic peoples 
followed much the same customs of alliteration and variation 
for women’s names as for men’s. T. A. Kirby, in his ‘““The French 
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of Chaucer’s Prioress,” denies that any satire was intended in 
Chaucer’s reference to the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe. The 
hypothesis of J. Q. Adams, that Shakespeare’s name and family 
were of Norman origin and came over to England in the wake of 
William the Conqueror, is opposed by Professor Johannes Hoops 
of the University of Heidelberg in an article entitled “Shakes- 
peare’s Name and Origin.” Hoops sees in the name a native 
compound made out of vernacular speech material, though per- 
haps modeled on Norman imperative surnames; he concludes 
that the poet was a “true-born Englishman,” though he does 
not venture upon the more dangerous ground of discussing 
whether or not Shakespeare was Nordic, or “Aryan,” by racial 
inheritance. Professor Albert C. Baugh, in his ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Linguistic Liberal,” gives the best survey yet made of Jef- 
ferson’s lifelong interest in Anglo-Saxon and the history of the 
English language, and demonstrates his remarkable anticipation 
of the modern viewpoint of language as a thing of continuous life 
and growth. Louise Pound contributes a delightful article en- 
titled “American English Today,” which surveys and illustrates 
some of the latest vogues in our vocabulary, and forecasts certain 
future directions that may be taken by our intensely alive and 
rapidly changing national speech. 

Of somewhat more specialized interest are the articles by 
Eilert Ekwall, “Some Notes on Place-Names in Middle English 
Writings”; by H. M. Flasdieck, “Mittelenglische Verse vom 
deutschen Niederrhein”; by N. M. Caffee, “Some Notes on Con- 
sonant Pronunciation in the South”; and by H. Kurath, “Mourn- 
ing and Morning.” Professor Kurath gives a map, based on the 
Linguistic Atlas, of the eastern coastal states, with the excep- 
tions of New York and Pennsylvania, showing which regions do 
and which do not distinguish the vowels of hoarse and horse and 
similar words. W. P. Shepherd edits and annotates “An Un- 
published Song of the Troubadour Aimeric de Pégulhan.” Pro- 
fessor Ernst Gamillscheg of the University of Berlin, in his 
“Zur Palatalisierung im Romanischen,” makes an acute and 
clear-cut distinction between ‘‘Palatalisierung,” “Halbpalatali- 
sierung,” and “‘Mouillierung,” as exemplified in the development 
of consonants in Roumanian, with a study of the phonetic factors 
involved; he then applies his results to the western Romance 
languages. A similar study of the processes of palatalization in 
Old English might throw much needed light on a still obscure 
chapter in English phonetic history. 

Undoubtedly the most important contribution to the volume 
is Professor Kemp Malone’s “The Phonemes of Current Eng- 
lish,”—a compact and meaty article, marked by insight and 
originality. Malone has invented, with no little daring, a whole 
battery of new phonetic terminology. Future editions of the OED 
will have to refer to this study for the earliest quotations to 
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illustrate such terms as simplexes and compositals, vibrants, tec- 
tals, frontals, and patents (including bar patents, strait patents, and 
broad patents), twosomes and threesomes. If one may venture to 
prophesy, there will be no lack of later quotations; for all of 
Malone’s new terms are interesting, and many of them deserve 
adoption. 

More open to objection is his new formulation and arrange- 
ment of English phonemes. If it is accepted, a new and much re- 
vised edition of Kenyon’s American Pronunciation and other 
standard authorities will be imperatively needed. One feels at 
times that Malone’s passion for symmetrical arrangement has 
unduly controlled his judgment. He finds just forty phonemes in 
current English, of which precisely twenty-five are consonants 
and fifteen vowels; and he discovers that the English vowel- 
system is “definitely triadic.” The figure for the consonants is 
not obtained without discarding Aw and Aj (though retaining 
tf and d3), and also all the sonantal liquids and nasals, from the 
list of phonemes. The table of vowels is restricted to fifteen by 
eliminating the long vowels i, e, 0, and “, which are replaced by 
the “glides” ii, ei, ou, and wu, and by refusing altogether to 
admit the obscure vowel a as an English phoneme. Curiously, he 
retains the diphthongs ai and au, which he calls “glides,” but 
excludes 21 and iu, pronouncing them to be merely “standing 
sequences.”’ In this way he reaches the conclusion that the Eng- 
lish vowel system is made up of just five “symmetric triads.” 
One would never have suspected that English was such a tidy 
language. 

Malone is fond of making sweeping generalizations, especially 
about sounds and combinations that are mot to be found in the 
English language. Universal negatives are always dangerous, and 
some of those scattered through the article are at least open to 
suspicion. For example, in discussing whether the 3-sound is or is 
not a phoneme, that is, whether it is ever used structurally in 
opposition to / as the sole distinguishing element in a word-pair, 
he cites azure/ Asher as the “only clean-cut example’ known to 
him in the language. Admittedly the opposition is rare, because 
the 3-sound is comparatively recent; but one thinks of rouge and 
ruche, treasure and the heraldic tressure, confusion and Confucian, 
delusion and dilution, and doubtless a thorough search would dis- 
close others. Again, he declares that while the opposition be- 
tween sonantal and consonantal r and /, as in Hungary/hungry 
and pedlar/pedaler, is not uncommon, he can find only one clean- 
cut example of that between sonantal and consonantal n, 
namely the proper names Gardner/Gardiner. A few others worth 
considering are Putnam/Puttenham, Sumner/summoner, Mil- 
ner/milliner, bareness/baroness. Later we are told that the vowel 
sound 3 in fur, bird, word, identified in western American speech 
with sonantal r, may freely “‘make”’ a syllable (i.e., make up the 
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whole of a syllable) when stressed, as in urban, but never makes 
an initial syllable when unstressed. What of urbane, ersatz, er- 
roneous? 

Searching the dictionary for these phonemic “oppositions” is 
a new and fascinating sport, even when hedged in by the rather 
narrow restrictions laid down by Malone, who requires that the 
opposed words be exactly the same in their ““morphemic” make- 
up, and who for that reason will doubtless reject such pairs as 
confusion/Confucian and Sumner/summoner cited above. It is 
hard to see, however, why an opposition between two morphemes 
should not serve to establish the existence of phonemes as well 
as opposition between words. If so, we could use incision and 
precision as phonemic opposites to scission, even though there 
happens tobe nosuchcompound in use as pre-scission or in-scission. 
A similar contrast of meaningful speech-units might be found in 
the morphemes 273- and o1/-, as in vision/vicious, even though 
there be no visious or vicion. A phoneme, as defined in the open- 
ing paragraph of Malone’s article, is a structural sound-effect 
which serves to distinguish meaningful units otherwise alike; 
and surely morphemes are meaningful units as truly as words. 

Malone’s brilliant paper is likely to prove a landmark in the 
comparatively new field of structural systematization in de- 
scriptive phonetics. His innovations are always acutely and 
cogently defended; and his reformulation of the current English 
phoneme system will be none the less valuable for being provoca- 
tive of occasional disagreement. 

The eleven literary articles are, on the whole, of minor im- 
portance. Pleasantly written but not particularly new are the 
general ideas presented in J. E. Uhler’s “Shakespeare’s Melan- 
choly,”” Max Férster’s “The Psychological Basis of Literary 
Periods,” E. L. Bradsher’s “The Rise of Nationalism in Ameri- 
can Literature,’”’ and Reed Smith’s “The Ninth Door of Propa- 
ganda.” Two contributions to the evaluation of eighteenth cen- 
tury drama are offered by A. J. Bryan in his “Ambrose Philips’s 
Humfrey Duke of Gloucester” and R. B. Heilman in “The Senti- 
mentalism of Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man.” In the field of 
American literature, Walton Patrick analyzes ‘‘Reading Taste 
in Louisiana, 1830-60”; Arlin Turner examines “Hawthorne’s 
Methods of Using His Source Materials”; Professor Walter 
Fischer of the University of Giessen contributes “An Unpub- 
lished Letter by Longfellow to a German Correspondent’’; and 
John R. Swanton offers an interesting study ofa hitherto neglect- 
ed document in his “The First Description of an Indian Tribe 
in the Territory of the Present United States.” 

Outstanding in this section of the miscellany is the fine study 
by Walter A. Montgomery of “The Epitaphium Damonis in the 
Stream of the Classical Lament.” Professor Montgomery has ad- 
vanced our understanding of this neglected masterpiece and of 
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its place in the poet’s artistic and intellectual development, by a 
critical analysis of its inheritances from Greek and Roman pas- 
toral elegy and of Milton’s own original contributions to the 
stream. The analysis is better, however, than the criticism. Mont- 
gomery thinks that Milton’s mingling of classical and Christian 
allusions shows “a mind utterly devoid of humor,”—which is 
hardly an improvement over Johnson’s familiar charge that such 
“irreverent combinations” were impious. Perhaps the one accu- 
sation is merely the modern equivalent of the other. Certainly it 
is far more damaging today to allege a deficient sense of humor 
than impiety. Either judgment, in Milton’s case, betrays a fail- 
ure to understand both the mind of the poet and the art of the 
age. When Milton deliberately applied the title “Great Pan” to 
Christ, or wrote of “‘the thyrsus of Zion,”’ he was surely neither 
irreverent nor insensitive to incongruities. He was making just 
such a union of opposites as would in the work of his great con- 
temporary Donne be justly recognized as the highest form of 
intellectual wit. And more than that, he was giving arresting 
expression to one of the basic articles in his poetic creed, and per- 
haps the wisest of all his insights,—his passionately held convic- 
tion of an underlying unity in the twin sources of modern culture, 
and hence his persistent refusal to keep his Hellenism and He- 
braism in separate compartments. 
RoBert L. RAMSAY 
University of Missouri 


EssAYS AND STUDIES IN Honor oF CARLETON Brown. New 
York: New York University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+336. 


Prepared in honor of a famous mediaevalist, this is largely a 
volume of mediaeval studies. If one is surprised to discover that 
only two of the twenty-one contributions fall within the field of 
Old English literature, and that only one deals directly with 
language, one may take comfort in reading the four excellent 
Chaucer articles representing a major field within the area of 
Carleton Brown’s teaching and research. For the rest there are 
competent reports on mediaeval scholarship and satire, on the 
mediaeval drama, on Shakespeare, and from the domain of con- 
tinental literature there are studies in French and Spanish 
drama. When we take into account further an article on Carlyle 
and another on Henry Adams, we may say that the present 
Festschrift, while doing honor to Professor Brown’s special pre- 
occupations as a scholar, has not overlooked the wide range of 
his intellectual interests. 

Following a chronological arrangement, the volume opens 
with a study by Kemp Malone of “Hagbard and Ingeld,” in 
which is again illustrated the interest of Saxo Grammaticus for 
students of Beowulf. Malone’s rapprochment of Saxo’s Hagbard- 
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Signe story with the Ingeld episode brings him to the conclusion 
that these have “too much in common to be fully separable in 
origin or development.” Further than this his comparative study 
is a contribution to our comprehension of a developing narra- 
tive art, since Saxo’s understanding of his tale is wholly dif- 
ferent from what we find in the Anglo-Saxon poem. To our 
increasing interest in the debt of Old English poetry to classical 
literature, Miss Margaret Schlauch, following the lead of the late 
Professor Cook, has made a substantial contribution in her ar- 
ticle on the Dream of the Rood. She bridges the gap between the 
Greek Anthology and the eighth century by citing a number of 
Latin parallels to the imaginary discourse by inanimate objects, 
—a device particularly favored by the elegiac poets.” Very 
much to the point is the complaint of the nut-tree in the pseudo- 
Ovidian De Nuce. Miss Schlauch concludes that the Old English 
author’s “greatest innovation was in the style and intensity which 
made of his poem an oratio passionalis in every sense of the word.” 
In her “Introduction to a Study of the Mediaeval French 
Drama” Mrs. Grace Frank, having reviewed the evidence for the 
influence of the ancient theatre in the Middle Ages, with particu- 
lar attention to Hrothsvitha, the St. Nicholas plays, the “elegiac 
comedies,” and the “‘Horatian comedies,’’ concludes that “what- 
ever the Middle Ages knew or did not know about the comedies 
and tragedies of antiquity, they fashioned their own drama, the 
only drama that flourished potently before the Renaissance, not 
from the ashes of the past, but from the warmth of their faith 
and their desire to give it a visibly dynamic expression.” 

Of the four Chaucer articles in the volume, Haldeen Braddy’s 
“Three Chaucer Notes” deals briefly with symbolic colors in 
Chaucer’s poetry, with the view, plausibly argued, that “Ceys 
and Alcione”’ first existed separately, and with data supplemen- 
tary to his previous article on Sir Guichard Angle; W. W. Law- 
rence’s contribution places the “Tale of Melibeus” in a new light 
by calling attention to its “constant insistence that peace is 
better than war, and composition or legal punishment better 
than private vengeance”; Laura Hibbard Loomis’s article argues 
for Chaucer’s acquaintance with the Auchinleck MS; and that of 
Roger S. Loomis for Chaucer’s “political discretion in political- 
religious matters.” 

The longest contribution to the Essays and Studies is Hope 
Emily Allen’s ‘‘Wynkyn de Worde and a Second French Com- 
pilation from the ‘Ancren Riwle’ with A Description of the First 
(Trinity Coll. Camb. MS 883).” This study takes its place in 
Miss Allen’s series of notes and articles dealing with the history 
and influence of the Ancren Riwle. The matters of special interest 
about Wynkyn de Worde’s Treatise of Love is that it is translated 
from the French, as declared in its heading and as appears in 
traces of French influence upon its vocabulary; that the trans- 
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lation was probably undertaken for some “secular great lady,” a 
reinforcement of French influence being perhaps here traceable 
to links between Burgundy and the English court at the close of 
the fifteenth century; and that in the Treatise of Love we have 
the latest derivative of the Ancren Riwle now known in English. 
As to the second compilation containing borrowings from the 
Riwle, its partial dedication to St. Francis might mean that its 
compiler was a Franciscan or be taken as evidence of a close as- 
sociation of anchoresses with the early friars. The Ancren Wisse, 
a revision of the Riwle made about 1225-1230, we may associate, 
Miss Allen thinks, with the “great religious awakening which ac- 
companied the early friars.’ The third section of her study 
reafirms, against Macaulay’s opinion in favor of a French original, 
her conviction that the original Riwle was English. Here she 
finds support for this view in the apparent independence of the 
French source of the Treatise of Love and the Trinity Compilation, 
and in “the existence of five English copies from that Francophile 
period, the reign of Henry III.” She refers, further to the “ele- 
vated social position of persons who owned this work in the 
thirteenth century and to the choice of the English version as a 
basis for the Latin by a great churchman about 1300.” Though 
there was certainly a continuity of French versions during the 
thirteenth century, and though further evidence of French circu- 
lation may be discovered, it is contended that “the historical 
probability that the original was English could not now be im- 
paired.” Nevertheless, Miss Allen concludes:—‘“that we are on 
the eve of having available all the manuscripts of the Riwle makes 
me now more than ever desirous in holding loosely all theories 
in its connection.” 

In conclusion it might be said that the Essays and Studies is a 
volume highly creditable to all who have had a hand in the mak- 
ing of it. It is worthy of the great scholar to whom it is dedicated. 


H. S. V. J. 


AN Ear ty LATIN DEBATE OF THE BODY AND SOUL PRESERVED 
IN THE MS. Royat 7 A 111 IN THE BritisH Museum. Ed. by 
Eleanor Kellogg Heningham. New York: Published by the 
Author. 224 Sullivan Street, 1939. Pp. vi+83. $1. 


Miss Heningham has done her work thoroughly and her 
treatment of the subject forms a milestone in the discussion of 
the literature of this fascinating theme. 

The poem which she edits (2544 lines) is found on fol. 123r- 
145r of the manuscript and fills 28 pages of her volume. Her edi- 
tion has been intelligently made and the work will not need to be 
done over. 

It is of course an anonymous poem. The editor makes a good 
case for Laurence of Durham as the author. Certainly the poem 
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would do his reputation no discredit. But no external evidence 
has yet been found to clinch the matter. 

The editor begins her study of the poem with the Old French 
Un Samedi par Nuit. The two poems are surprisingly alike, so 
much so that she concludes that this fact cannot be explained by 
the theory that both merely have a common source. The Old 
French poet must have done the borrowing, from the Latin poem. 

More questions are raised by the Old Norwegian homily 
Visio Sancti Pauli in Codex Arn. Magn. 619 Quarto and by the 
Old Castilian fragment called the Vision de Filiberto. They are 
much shorter than the Samedi. The two may have been derived 
from a lost Latin abridgment of the Royal poem; but there is 
reason for thinking, says Miss Heningham, that ‘“‘the Samedi it- 
self acted as an intermediary between the Royal debate and the 
other vernacular redactions.” 

More clear, though not so close, perhaps, is the relation be- 
tween the Royal text and the more famous Noctis sub Silentio. 
Miss Heningham upholds Walther’s origina! statement and 
Raby’s view, that the Royal text is a source of the Noctis. The 
presence of the words gemmae, torques, anuli in both poems is not 
an accident. From the many verbal parallels, from the fact that 
the Royal poem is evidently an earlier production than the 
Noctis, and from the fact that the two-part division of the Royal 
text (a speech by the soul, a reply by the body) is nearer the 
homilies than the full-fledged debate of the Noctis, Miss Hening- 
ham rightly, I believe, concludes that the Noctis is derived from 
the Royal poem. 

As for the ME Desputisoun, our editor agrees with Linow 
that the Noctis was the chief source, but shows very neatly that 
it was from the Royal text rather than the Samedi that he “drew 
his supplementary material.” 

The editor concludes with a section on the “Position of the 
Royal Debate in the Development of the Body and Soul Litera- 
ture.’ Here she does not make herself clear, at least to the pres- 
ent reviewer. “Different redactors made varying abridgments 
so that we find the Samedi preserving one section of the Royal 
text, the Noctis another, and the ME Desputisoun a third. Such 
relationships can be accounted for only by supposing that a 
poem very similar to that preserved in the Royal ms. served as 
the common source for all the other versions.” Yet in treating 
the Samedi the editor was apparently satisfied (p. 35) that the 
Royal text was its source. And surely it is not necessary to sup- 
pose that the Noctis needs more poetic sources than the Royal 
poem; that is giving the author of the Noctis too little credit for 
originality. Compare, too, the last sentence in note 9, page 52, 
“In dealing with the ‘Vision’ debates, on the other hand, we are 
dealing with adaptations and translations of a single poem” 
(italics mine). 
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The last two paragraphs of the introduction would have been 
clearer if they had been expanded a little and more illustrations 
had been given. 

On the whole, however, this is a masterly thesis. Most of the 
editor’s conclusions I believe will stand. 

It is interesting to note that this thesis, like Miss Dudley’s 
on The Egyptian Elements (1911), was suggested and directed by 
Professor Carleton Brown. The world of scholars must be grate- 
ful to him for his work on these two studies. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 


RENAISSANCE LITERARY THEORY AND PRACTICE: CLASSICISM 
IN THE RHETORIC AND POEtTIc OF ITALY, FRANCE, AND ENG- 
LAND, 1400-1600. By Charles Sears Baldwin. Edited by D. 
L. Clark. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xiv+251. Price $2.75. 


This posthumous publication completes a triad of surveys of 
literary theory and practice begun by Professor Baldwin many 
years ago with his Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic and later con- 
tinued in his Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic. Though at the time 
of Baldwin’s death in 1936 the manuscript was not quite finished 
the book has emerged under the skillful hands of Professor D. L. 
Clark with a satisfying impression of completeness. As in his 
previous works Professor Baldwin’s approach has been based on 
his interpretation of the Aristotelian theory of the Rhetoric and 
the Poetics; and in the words of his editor he has been guided by 
two main purposes: to trace “the influence of sound literary 
theory on sound literary practice” and “to show the disastrous 
results in literature of the misapplication of rhetorical theory to 
poetic and the composition of story and drama.” 

These aims have a bearing on both the strength and the limi- 
tations of the book. They give the author a definite frame of 
reference from which to judge the thought and practice of the 
period, a standard which may be, one conjectures, at times some- 
what more exacting than was the Stagirite’s own, but which 
nevertheless furnishes an Aristotelian basis for distinguishing 
between sophistic and sound rhetoric and between rhetoric and 
poetic. On the other hand the author’s preoccupation with the 
prevailing sins of Renaissance criticism—namely its general in- 
ability to comprehend Aristotle, with the resultant failure to 
understand the uniqueness of poetic composition; its leaning 
towards sophistic modes, particularly in tendencies to set and 
copy brilliant examples; and the prevalence of Horatian doctrine 
and the penchant for the Roman rhetoricians, even in treatises 
giving lip-service to Aristotle—leads him to be rather severe 
with Renaissance critics and to overlook certain aspects of their 
theory: for example, doctrines of ideal imitation, of immediate 
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and ultimate aesthetic effects of poetry, of sources of these ef- 
fects, and so forth. One is reminded of Pope’s comments on the 
inequity of judging a man in one country by the laws of another. 
Of Italian critics with whom he deals Baldwin really has kind 
words only for Tasso. He does not treat Castelvetro, who would 
have been fair evidence on the stronger side of the question. 

It is well to remind ourselves in dealing with critical theory of 
the Renaissance that the age was essentially unphilosophic in 
its aesthetics. As compared with the ancient and medieval 
periods, and with succeeding ages, there looms not one single 
name of a great philosophic aesthetician through whose discern- 
ing intellect the dross might have been purged from current 
theory and the elements of truth brought into synthesis. At the 
same time there had converged upon the age many difficult and 
diverse elements: paganism and Christianity, Platonism and 
Aristotelianism, Greek Classicism, Latin rhetoric and poetry, 
medieval practice and theory. It is not strange that the critics of 
the period, who were on the whole a rather practical lot, did not 
succeed in drawing distinct lines. And small wonder that they 
did not fully comprehend the philosophic Aristotle. We may 
even find justifications for their limitations. Thus Baldwin de- 
precates the fact that “‘Cicero’s De Oratore was found to have 
lessons for poetry.’’ Yet Cicero himself drew constant parallels 
between oratory and poetry and his discussion is rich in illustra- 
tions from the poets. It must be admitted, too, that, broadly 
speaking, there is a rhetoric of poetry as well as of oratory, and, 
while we may regret the failure of the majority of Renaissance 
theorists to make adequate distinctions between poetry and 
eloquence, we cannot entirely deny the plausibility of some of 
their assumptions. It is pertinent to recall that the Renaissance 
obligation to defend poetry as a moral instrument—inherited 
from the Middle Ages—entailed as a natural corollary the nec- 
essity of studying means to kinds of effects similar to those 
gained from types of discourse in which persuasion was the chief 
end. Moreover, the Renaissance was generally nearer to the 
Latin culture than to the Greek, and its inheritance from the 
Roman rhetoric proportionately more direct. 

In the alternate processes of detailed study and broad syn- 
theses which must continually go on in the writing of literary 
history, works like Professor Baldwin’s have distinct value. Be- 
fore there can be anything like a final survey of any phase of 
literature in a given period there must be much spadework by 
many hands. But by throwing into relief what has been accom- 
plished to date, the periodic synthesis also reveals what is yet to 
be done. This book serves this purpose—not to the fullest extent 
possible, for Professor Baldwin was a scholar who, depending 
little on the studies of others, drew largely from his own re- 
searches, but the indications are there nevertheless. The conclu- 
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sion is that there are many gaps in the scholarship of Renaissance 
criticism. One would like to suggest, for example, the desirability 
of complete translations and intensive studies of Scaliger and 
Minturno: only fragmentary work on either of these important 
figures has been published. There is a place also for more de- 
tailed treatment, something on the order of Charlton’s excellent 
work on Castelvetro, of men like Cinthio, Sibellet, Varchi, and 
others. There still remains for some ambitious scholar the task 
of an investigation of Italian Renaissance rhetoric and poetics 
parallel to the exhaustive study Warner Patterson has made of 
the French poetics. There is perhaps a place for a similar work 
in Spanish criticism. Professor Crane’s illuminating book on Wit 
and Rhetoric in the English Renaissance points the way to an- 
other kind of study in the period. Again no adequate survey has 
yet been published of Renaissance concepts of the imagination, 
of imitation, of such sources of poetic effect as novelty and vari- 
ety, and so forth. Men like Howard, Gilbert, and Bundy, have 
made significant beginnings here, and various young scholars 
have been working in the field, but it will be many years before 
the products of such researches will be fully available for the 
more complete synthesis of Renaissance theory and practice 
that some future Baldwin will be called upon to write. 
CLARENCE D. THORPE 
University of Michigan 


DEUTSCHE KLASSIK UND REFORMATION. Die Weiterbildung pro- 
testantischer Motive in der Philosophie und Weltanschau- 
ungsdichtung des deutschen Idealismus. Von Erich Franz. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1937. 


Dieses umfangreiche Buch ist von der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften mit einem Preise bedacht worden. Der Unter- 
titel ward von dieser Akademie formuliert. Trotz sehr bemerkens- 
werter Vorziige leidet das Werk unter einer theologischen Ein- 
stellung, welche das Werturteil des Verfassers und das Gefiige 
des Buchs entscheidend beeinflusst. Erich Franz, der durch sein 
Buch “Goethe als religisser Denker” bekannt geworden ist, 
erweist sich als verspiteter liberaler Theologe, der getrosten 
Muts die Linie fortsetzt, welche etwa von Schleiermacher zu 
Harnack gefiihrt hat. Seit den Arbeiten von Troeltsch iiber die 
“Bedeutung des Protestantismus fiir die Entstehung der moder- 
nen Welt” ist das Problem “Christentum und Idealismus” 
immer stirker in den Vordergrund getreten. Die “Emancipation 
des modernen Geistes” wurde aus der protestantischen Sonder- 
entwicklung heraus verstindlicher gemacht. Seltener ist aber 
gefragt worden, ob das protestantische Christentum durch seine 
Verschlingung mit dem Idealismus gewonnen oder verloren habe. 
So lange in Deutschland der Idealismus noch in voller Bliite 
stand, waren alle Urteile von ihm- bewusst oder unbewusst-be- 
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rihrt. Es war kaum méglich, im Urteil von der Grundsetzung 
Abstand zu nehmen, welche Christentum und Idealismus in 
ihrer Verflechtung vor hundert Jahren geschaffen hatten. Wie 
verworren sich aber auch in unsern Tagen der Zeitgeist darstel- 
len mag, das eine wird man nicht ernstlich bestreiten wollen: 
In Deutschland ist der philosophische Idealismus abgeklungen. 
Neue Strémungen durchfluten Philosophie und Theologie. 
Manchem mag der Abschied von der deutschen Vergangenheit 
schwer fallen. Aber leugnen kann niemand, dass die Zeit ihre 
philosophischen Fragestellungen nicht mehr durch die idealis- 
tische Philosophie beantwortet sieht. 

Das vorliegende Buch steht mit seinen Werturteilen, ja zum 
Teil mit seinen Fragestellungen, noch ganz im sékularisierten 
Christentum. Es nimmt zu dem Ideenzuge, der sich in “‘Idealis- 
mus und Christentum” ausprigt, eine immanente Stellung. Die 
dialektische Grundhaltung fehlt, deren Méglichkeit eine der 
nicht zahlreichen Vorziige unserer durch einen Kultursturz ge- 
henden Epoche ist. Das Buch von Franz setzt sich von der 
idealistischen Vergangenheit nicht so weit ab, wie es eine Zeit ver- 
langt, die sich nicht mehr in dieser grossen idealistischen Beweg- 
ung zu spiegeln wiinscht, die sich vielmehr mit jahem Ver- 
jiingungswillen, wenn auch unter Schmerzen, von ihr losgesagt 
hat. Schon die einleitenden Grundbetrachtungen iiber das 
Wesen des Christentums atmen den Optimismus vergangener 
Generationen, welche eine aufgeklirte Welt der “Gebildeten 
unter den Verichtern der Religion” verséhnen wollten. Das 
Christentum wird auf diese Weise nicht viel anders behandelt als 
jede andere Kulturformung, jeder andere Kulturstoff. Der Ver- 
fasser bejaht also die idealistische Mischreligion und er scheint 
kaum eine andere Alternative zu kennen, als: Bejahung der 
idealistischen “Weiterbildung’’ des Christentums oder Ketzer- 
gericht iiber den Idealismus vom Standpunkt der Orthodoxie 
aus, das engstirnig wire. Wer selbst so stark vom humanistischen 
Christentum beriihrt ist, wird zwar Geistern wie Erasmus oder 
Melanchthon oder Schleiermacher feinfiihlig zu begegnen wissen. 
Aber er wird kaum die Diastase zwischen Christentum und 
Idealismus so plastisch herausarbeiten, wie es die Stunde nun- 
mehr ganz gewiss verlangt. Wieder und wieder versichert der 
Verfasser, dass dies oder das in der christlichen Dogmatik zu 
“paradox” sei, oder dass” wir Heutigen” Punkte der christlichen 
Glaubenslehre als zu fremdartig empfinden. Kurz, der optimis- 
tische Harmonisierungstrieb, welcher im 19. Jahrhundert diese 
schéne und immer schénere Welt wenigstens mit den verstaind- 
lichen Grundwahrheiten des Christentums zu verséhnen suchte, 
durchzieht das Buch in verspiteter Jugendfrische. Er gibt sich 
bisweilen frohgemut und bisweilen schwermiitig. Aber er ver- 
leugnet sich nirgends. “Der Idealismus hat das protestantische 
Christentum reich beschenkt und—geliutert, indem er die edel- 
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sten Tendenzen in ihm zur Entfaltung brachte,”’ das ist einer der 
zusammenfassenden Sitze des Werks. Franz halt es eben nicht 
fiir entscheidend, dass im Idealismus die ““mythische”’ Auffassung 
des Christentums, das Wunder, der “‘Siindenpessimismus”’ und 
die Erlésungsmetaphysik fehlen, und er nennt der liberalen Tra- 
dition entsprechend, solch ein Rumpfchristentum ‘“Neupro- 
testantismus.” Gegen den etwaigen Vorwurf, dass er seinen 
Standort nicht in der Existentialphilosophie und nicht in der 
dialektischen Theologie genommen habe, verwahrt sich der Ver- 
fasser ausdriicklich. Vollstindig verkannt wird leider dabei, dass 
Existentialphilosophie oder dialektische Theologie Ausdruck 
eines verinderten Zeitalters sind, einer Epoche, welche Abstand 
und Abschied genommen hat vom Idealismus und der durch ihn 
vollzogenen Umdeutung und Umbildung des Christentums. 
Nicht das ist die Schwache des Buches, dass es nicht mit exis- 
tentiellen oder dialektischen Augen sieht, sondern dass es nicht 
die Begegnung einer griindlich gewandelten Zeit mit den ver- 
gangenen hohen Ideen herbeizufiihren versucht, dass es vielmehr 
wieder einmal die schépferischen Antriebe der klassischen deut- 
schen Epoche inseitig, als Erbe und Epigone, betrachtet und 
sich damit den Weg fiir eine gréssere Perspektive, eine neue 
Sicht, verbaut, die einer der Vergangenheit entfremdeten und 
entfernten Zeit offenstand. So sucht Franz den Kompromiss 
zwischen” bildungsfeindlicher Frémmigkeit’”’ und frémmigkeits- 
feindlicher Bildung.”” Mit seinem Herzen steht er noch ganz 
und fast ausschliesslich bei den Synoptikern. Er ist Mann der 
Nachfolge Christi und gewiss nicht paulinisch, eher noch in 
mancher Hinsicht johanneisch, und da moderne Theologie die 
Sehweise der Synoptiker, das Glaubensbewusstsein des Paulus 
und die “‘johanneische Frémmigkeit” zu einem Ganzen zu fiigen 
sucht, miissen die theologischen Konzeptionen des Werks hinter 
den philosophischen Beurteilungen, welche moderner anmuten, 
zuriickstehen.—Franz versteht nun unter Protestantismus in 
erster Linie den lutherischen Protestantismus. Der Calvinismus 
wird zwar gelegentlich wirksam ans Licht gebracht. Man darf 
sich z. B. der Betonung calvinistischer Einfliisse in Kants Den- 
kart freuen. Aber die ausschliesslich inwendige und inner- 
deutsche Betrachtungsweise macht den Calvinismus und seine 
“Fortbildung” meist nur in dimmernder Ferne bemerkbar. Die 
Seitenlichter, welche vom Calvinismus aus infolge seiner ginz- 
lich verschiedenen Wirkungen auf andere europiische Litera- 
turen, auch auf den deutschen Idealismus und sein Christentum, 
hatten fallen kénnen, wiirden der Wertung der Beziehungen 
zwischen Klassik und Protestantismus eine viel gréssere innere 
Unabhiangigkeit und Souverinitat gesichert haben. 

Ein letzter grundlegender Einwand gegen dies Buch bezieht 
sich darauf, dass fiir die Einwirkung des Protestantismus auf das 
allgemeine Lebensgefiihl, das Kulturbewusstsein und die Frém- 
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migkeit, soziologische Gesichtspunkte nicht geniigend beriick- 
sichtigt worden sind. Franz hat zwar den beispielhaften Charak- 
ter der religionsgeschichtlichen Arbeiten Max Webers erkannt. 
Um so schmerzlicher vermisst man eine der gleichen Richtung 
zustrebende Analyse des lutherischen mit dem Idealismus amal- 
gamierten Protestantismus. Ein universeller soziologischer 
Prozess erhellt den Gedankenzug der Philosophie und der Dich- 
tung des Idealismus, ja er fiihrt zu einer geistesgeschichtlichen 
Diagnose, welche die Grundeinstellung des Werks verindert 
hatte. Der Sakularisierungsprozess, welcher in der Harmonisier- 
ung von Protestantismus und Christentum vor sich geht, wire 
klar hervorgetreten. Bei einer solchen Einfiigung der christlich- 
idealistischen Verflechtung in den grossen Sakularisierungspro- 
zess, in dem wir mitten inne stehen, hitte die vorliegende liberale 
theologische Wertskala ganz von selbst einer zeiterfiillteren Platz 
gemacht. Unter geschichtsphilosophischen Aspekten hatte sich 
eine viel straffere Scheidung zwischen den idealistisch-philo- 
scphischen und den protestantischen Elementen ergeben miissen. 
Der europiische Nationalismus, der zweifellos religiése Elemente 
seit seinem Aufkommen im Beginn des 19. Jahrhunderts zeigt, 
konnte eine Verbindung mit dem Protestantismus eingehen, 
iiber die man unter den hier nur fliichtig angedeuteten Gesichts- 
punkten in einem Buche der vorliegenden Art etwas hatte er- 
fahren wollen. Solche Differenzierungen waren auch der Frage 
zu gute gekommen, inwieweit urspriinglich deutsche Anlagen die 
Entstehung und die idealistische ‘“‘Fortentwicklung”’ des Protes- 
tantismus beeinflusst haben, inwieweit auch der deutsche Ideal- 
ismus sich als genuin deutsche Ausformung des Christentums 
darstellt. Was Franz zu solchen systematischen Fragen zu sagen 
hat, ist iiber das Buch verstreut und es ist nicht immer von gleich 
hoher Warte aus geschaut. Es darf auch nicht verschwiegen wer- 
den, dass dabei gelegentlich triviale Wendungen fallen, welche 
zwar einem léblichen erbaulichen Patriotismus alle Ehre machen, 
aber das allgemeine geistige Niveau, das sonst hoch ist, beein- 
trichtigen. 

Vier grosse Kapitel hat das Buch. Das erste legt die Grund- 
lage durch eine Betrachtung der Wurzeln und des Wesens des 
Protestantismus. Dabei kommt, wie erwahnt, der reformierte 
Protestantismus zu kurz. Luthers Gottesvorstellung wird klar 
entwickelt, wihrend seine Christologie die moderne Forschung 
nicht in gleichem Masse beriicksichtigt. Im zweiten Kapitel 
steht der Idealismus historisch und systematisch zur Debatte. 
Aufklarung und Pietismus sind sein Vortrab. Man entbehrt eine 
schairfere Beleuchtung auch der reformierten Grundlagen des 
Pietismus, welche klareres Licht auf die moderne Frage ge- 
worfen hatte, inwieweit die ‘“‘Sentimentalitat”’ eine dem Pietis- 
mus entwachsene sikularisierte Bildungskultur darstellt. Franz 
sucht dann religiése Grundformen des Idealismus herauszu- 
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schilen. Der Protestantismus ist, wie gesagt, nach Franz im 
Idealismus “‘weitergebildet”’ worden. An anderer Stelle heisst 
es dann allerdings, es handele sich beim Idealismus um “Kunst, 
Philosophie, Bildung, schliesslich auch um eine Art von Reli- 
gion.” Immer wieder dringt in Franz der Synkretist durch, der 
zwar den protestantischen Elementen eifrig, bisweilen auch zu 
eifrig, nachspiirt, aber, in seine Vorstellungen vom Protestan- 
tismus gebannt, religidse Mischtypen als Grundtypen aufstellt, 
die sowohl den Protestantismus wie den Idealismus in sich schlies- 
sen.—Ein drittes Kapitel spricht iiber die einzelnen Klassiker 
der Philosophie und der Dichtung. Neben Kant, Hamann, 
Fichte, Herder, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher stehen Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Kleist, Hélderlin. Die Analyse der 
Philosophen ist origineller als die der Dichter, bei denen aller- 
dings Goethe eine sehr riihmliche Ausnahme bildet. Kant und 
Hegel sind die Héhepunkte des Buches. Nur, dass bei Kant 
gemiss der grundsatzlichen Einstellung des Verfassers nicht 
heraustritt, wie er als “Vollender der Aufkliarung” naturgemiiss 
derjenige sein muss, welcher die spiter mehr und mehr ver- 
fliessenden Grenzen zwischen Idealismus und Protestantismus 
noch zu wahren weiss. Sehr viel fragwiirdiger ist die Behandlung 
Fichtes. Dass Fichte sich nach Franz “durch und durch als 
Protestant fiihlte,’’ brauchte noch nicht zu bedeuten, dass 
Franz den schweren Widerstreit nicht spiirt, der in Fichte 
zwischen Idealismus und Protestantismus fiir das Auge der 
Nachwelt sichtbar wird. Fichtes antipaulinische Haltung und 
seine anfechtbare Auffassung des Johannesevangeliums werden 
als positive Werte des Protestantismus aufgefasst. Die Verwelt- 
lichung und Umdeutung christlicher Glaubensbestandteile ins 
Nationale, welche die populire Sonntags- und Familienfest- 
frémmigkeit des 19. Jahrhunderts fast mehr beeinflusst haben, 
als Schleiermachers Theologie die Kirche selbst, wird als Gewinn 
fiir den Protestantismus gebucht. So einfach ist nun freilich das 
Problem des Atheismusstreits nicht gewesen. Was sich im 19. 
Jahrhundert im Protestantismus Deutschlands unter der Formel 
“Thron und Altar’ entwickelt hat, riihrt mittelbar von Fichte, 
Arndt und einigen ihrer Zeitgenossen her. Das Christentum der 
“deutschen Bewegung” setzte auf dem Wege zur Sikularisie- 
rung des Christentums einen der bedeutendsten Meilensteine. 
Leider wird in unserm Buche diese deutsche, doch auch ide- 
alistische Bewegung iibergangen. Aber die Dichter kommen, 
abgesehen von Goethe, iiberhaupt etwas kiirzer weg. Das gilt 
fiir Schiller, dessen Probleme nicht voll gelést werden, und er- 
strecht fiir Kleist. Die Ubersicht endet mit Schleiermacher. Ihm 
hingen nach Franz Individualitat und Gemeinschaft unléslich 
zusammen. Eine so vergrébernde Formel hatte viel eingehender 
begriindet werden miissen. Schleiermachers spiterer Gemein- 
schaftsbegriff und seine in den Predigten betonte Vaterlandsidee 
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stehen weit ab von den universelleren und sozial bedingten 
Gedanken der Gemeinschaft in unsern Tagen.—Ein letztes 
Kapitel hebt die Hauptmotive des Idealismus, welche aus 
protestantischer Wurzel kamen, hervor: den Autonomiegedan- 
ken, die Bildungsidee und die Gottesvorstellung. Das Problem 
des protestantischen und idealistischen Wahrheitsbegriffs wird 
anregend behandelt. Offen bleibt die Frage, wieweit die einzelnen 
Kiinste durch den Protestantismus spezifisch beeinflusst sind. 
Nach Franz ist in der auf protestantischem Boden spriessenden 
Kunst die Form eine zarte Hiille fiir ein iibermiachtiges Gefiihl. 
Es handele sich auch in der Kunst des Protestantismus um die 
Werte des innern Lebens, so in den Kampfliedern Luthers, den 
Oratorien Bachs und den religiésen Bildern Rembrandts. Aber 
wie steht es dann mit der Musik der Katholiken? 

Ich fasse zusammen: Der Eindruck, welchen das vorliegende, 
einem so bedeutenden Gegenstand gewidmete Buch vermittelt, 
ist zwiespiltig. Die theologische Grundeinstellung verschattet 
die klare Linienfiihrung wieder und wieder. Aber es bleibt zu 
bedenken, dass Franz Wege fiihrt, die zum Teil noch nicht be- 
gangen waren. Wert und Leistung der Arbeit liegen in der ener- 
gischen und geschickten Erschliessung der idealistischen Ideen- 
ginge. Dafiir vermochte der Verfasser eine ungewodhnliche 
Begabung einzusetzen, welche auch demjenigen Leser Gewinn 
bringt, der die Grundeinstellung des Buches ablehnt. 

WERNER RICHTER 
Elmhurst College 


THE STATE IN SHAKESPEARE’S GREEK AND ROMAN P ays. By 
James Emerson Phillips, Jr. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. ix+230. $2.75. 

Mr. Phillips’ volume, published in the Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature, sets forth the 
results of an endeavour to determine the political ideas which 
form the background of some of Shakespeare’s plays and in some 
animate the conceptions of character and theme. The conclusion 
is reached that in the three great Roman plays Shakespeare was 
deliberately examining “history for evidence on political con- 
cepts which he held in common with the majority of his con- 
temporaries.”’ 

In presenting this conclusion, Mr. Phillips emphasizes the 
fact that men in the Elizabethan age were, in general, firm be- 
lievers in the virtues of the monarchical system of government. 
Democracy was looked upon askance, and an aristocratic oli- 
garchy was seen to embody qualities likely to render it danger- 
ous. Shakespeare’s politics, therefore, were the politics of the vast 
mass of his fellow citizens. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Phillips has analyzed the 
dramatist’s ideas correctly, and although one may doubt whether 
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Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus were writ- 
ten with a strictly rational desire to create a “cyclic unity”’— 
democracy rejected in the last, aristocracy in the others—one 
may believe that imaginatively Shakespeare’s treatment was 
deeply influenced by his attitude towards civic and national 
government. 

One thing, however, may be said. The glory of Shakespeare’s 
work, and one of the chief causes of its permanence, is that it is 
conceived in several planes. A cursory reading of this book 
might tend to suggest that politics alone form the determining 
theme of the Roman plays: rather may it be said that here poli- 
tics form part of an integrated general theme which embraces 
individual, political and metaphysical problems. The question of 
good and evil in Julius Caesar thus seems to be looked at from 
the three points of view, each overlapping each. To regard this 
play and the other tragedies merely as political studies is to dis- 
regard the sweep of imaginative vision which has given them 
their exalted position in the theatre’s history. 

This comment is not made in condemnation of Mr. Phillips’ 
approach. He has accomplished his task well and drawn atten- 
tion to a quality in the Roman plays—an understanding of 
which helps to explain their essential purpose. In writing these 
dramas, Shakespeare, even if as a playwright his main concern 
was the presentation of character, unquestionably found his 
treatment of theme conditioned by considerations larger and 
wider than the problems affecting individuals alone. His tragic 
good and evil embrace humanity. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


THe PasToRAL ELEGY: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Notes by Thomas Perrin Harrison, 
Jr. English Translations by Harry Joshua Leon. Austin: The 
University of Texas, 1939. Pp. vii+312. 

This Anthology presents in convenient form representative 
pastoral elegies by twenty-two writers. The selections, several 
of which now appear for the first time in English, range from 
Theocritus to Matthew Arnold, and furnish a useful conspectus 
of this literary genre. Except the selections from the Greek, all 
of the translations of foreign poems (of which there are seventeen 
examples) are accompanied by texts in the original. Lines are 
numbered throughout for convenient reference. 

Professor Harrison, whose studies in Spenser’s relation to the 
pastoral tradition are well known, has written an Introduction 
which is almost too sketchy to do justice to his knowledge of the 
field. It is perhaps his decision to compress his material into 
twenty-three pages that accounts for the apparent incoherence 
of parts of this essay. The Commentary and Notes and Catalogue 
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of Proper Names, which occupy fifty-five pages of fine print, 
are thoroughgoing and instructive. Particularly helpful are the 
bibliographies of textual and critical items appended to each 
section of the Commentary. 

Students of literary relationships will be grateful to Profes- 
sors Harrison and Leon for an anthology that makes available 
a body of material by means of which the history of the Pastoral 
Elegy can be readily and profitably traced. 

FREDERICK HARD 
Newcomb College 
Tulane University 


RIcHARD CRASHAW, A Study in Baroque Sensibility. By Austin 
Warren. University, Louisiana: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii+260. 

This is a deeply informed and precise work. The study of 
Crashaw’s life—which gathers together and completes materials 
already published in articles by Mr. Warren—sets every detail 
of Crashaw’s personal and intellectual development in the con- 
text of its world. Our knowledge of the habit of life of Crashaw 
and his group at Cambridge is greatly extended. And the themes, 
the methods, and the techniques of Crashaw’s poetry are set 
forth with the same authority, and with broad and lucid résumés 
of the continental tradition from which they come. In particular 
the detailed recreation of the life of Crashaw and his intimates at 
Peterhouse makes a significant addition to our understanding 
of the temper of the religious revival and of the religious struggle 
in seventeenth century England. The religious, political and 
social statesmanship of Laud has, of course, received a number 
of modern interpretations. And Miss White has traced the rees- 
tablishment of devotional literature in England up to the Civil 
War. Mr. Warren gives a startlingly vivid picture of one current 
of the Laudian movement which concentrated upon Italian and 
Spanish devotio moderna, and of the group of men who turned 
their life as fellows of the college into an ascetic retreat for that 
end. The group was very deeply and very personally English 
in its adherence up to 1640 to the English state, and in so far to 
the course of English history. In other things it was very remote 
from English culture as in its broad lines that culture has ap- 
peared to us. Donne had made use of the most profoundly 
intellectual elements of this devotion as one among the many 
complex strains of thought and feeling which he was able to hold 
together within the extraordinary scope of his personality. In 
George Herbert’s Easter, in the contrast between the preparatory 
devotion and the song, we may see with precision how that mode 
of meditation might be adjusted in a subordinate place, to the 
central Anglican ethical and sacramental temper; and Jeremy 
Taylor in his Holy Living and Holy Dying shows the same modifi- 
cation after it has come through the additional medium of the 
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French church. In Crashaw there is no such modification, but a 
complete absorption into the cultus; and his absorption took 
place at the level of sensibility, a level which was most alien to 
the English temper. This study, together with such studies as 
Mr. Albion’s recent history of Charles I’s relations with the 
Roman curia, makes vivid to our imaginations the sort of con- 
crete incidents which must have focused and precipitated the 
most violent and least comprehending fears of Laudian extrem- 
ism. At the same time they remind us how strongly, how yearn- 
ingly certain elements in England still felt themselves unschis- 
matic and at one with the Roman conception of world order and 
with Roman practise. 

Any one unfamiliar with Jesuit devotional method and art in 
the sixteenth century will, then, find an invaluable tool in Mr. 
Warren’s chapters on The Sacred Muse of Marinism and on 
Catholic Themes and Attitudes. It would, however, I think, clarify 
the present confusion in our thought about the baroque to call 
Jesuit a good bit of what Mr. Warren names by the broader term_ 
baroque in Crashaw. His summary of the methods of baroque 
art as a whole does not serve his analysis of Crashaw’s poetry. ~ 
Historians of literature and art have not yet come to agreement 
as to what the term baroque is to signify. But it seems clear that 
it is to cover on the one hand certain broad general tendencies 
in architectural and artistic method, on the other certain tend- 
encies in the exploitation of sensibility, and again still others 
in public manners, and finally that it denominates that complex 
of social, intellectual, and cultural temper which integrated 
these tendencies. These elements were seized upon and given 
direction by the Jesuits precisely because they were already in 
existence. They received a special and very important integra- 
tion under the Jesuits, but also other integrations. Hence the 
terms baroque art and art directed by the Jesuits are not inter- 
changeable, Jesuit art being one manifestation of the baroque 
spirit, many other aspects of which influenced 17th century Eng- 
lish art and poetry. With reference to Crashaw in particular the 
precise exploration of sensation and the endeavor to make of the 
consciousness a “single sense” had its purely secular develop- 
ment in Marino and the Marinisti prior to that transformation 
of it by the Jesuits which is the basis of much of Crashaw’s verse. 
And the secular aspect of this art had been independently at- 
tractive to Crashaw before he turned to the religious develop- 
ment of sensibility. This is a fact significant for our understand- 
ing of Crashaw’s temperament. The possible confusion in the 
use of the term baroque, however, does not limit the value of Mr. 
Warren’s description of Jesuit baroque art. 

The discussion of Crashaw’s imagery and symbolism is as 
sensitive and exact as every other part of the book. It is a pity, 
however, that it is separated so categorically from the discussion 
of the fundamental Jesuit view of art. In this, I find it justa 
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little too narrowly controlled by ‘“Eliotism” and by the work of 
Mr. Richards. Perhaps I am led to speak of this more by the 
general course of much contemporary criticism than by any 
serious limitation in Mr. Warren’s own analysis of Crashaw. 
Every poem must be experienced in terms of its actual images, 
its techniques and modes of expression. But we cannot make an 
abstraction of the techniques any more than we can of the sub- 
stance. And the current endeavor to reestablish the “‘metaphysi- 
cal sensibility” by reestablishing ‘‘wit’”’ and the logical image is 
prone to do so. The technique of every poem is, in its turn, what 
the “meaning” of the particular poem makes it. To me allitera- 
tion is not to be divided between the sensuous and the logical. 
Crashaw’s alliteration is as different from that of Swinburne and 
Poe as it is from that of Spenser on the one hand, or of Dryden 
on the other. Swinburne in his most characteristic alliteration 
moves by surface sound patterns. Spenser too moves by sound 
patterns, but these patterns organize phrases which embody 
significant pictures or expressions of sentiment. And these pic- 
tures and expressions determine the phrasing and the allitera- 
tion. Dryden organizes and emphasizes judgments and defini- 
tions. Crashaw’s alliteration is in the Sospetto close to that of 
Spenser; in the epigrams and in the later poems it subserves 
Marinism and then religious emblematism. Again on page 177 
Mr. Warren seems to imply, with many current writers on the 
metaphysical image, that metaphor or the directly pictorial 
image is merely decorative. But I do not know where in poetry 
to find anything more integral to the meaning of a poem than 
“Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings,” is to the aubade 
it opens. Whether we accept the Catholic view of Crashaw’s 
organization of his consciousness or interpret his poetry from 
some other psychological point of view, his imagery is to be 
understood only in the light of his peculiar exploitation of the 
senses by wit, an exploitation developing from the period of his 
Marinism on through the influence of St. Teresa. But if there is 
some danger of aridity in Mr. Warren’s method of statement, the 
larger view is superbly realized in his whole study. The reader 
pressed for time must be sure not to miss his final estimate of 
Crashaw, which comes at the very close of his chapter on Crash- 
aw’s reputation. 
RuTH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


BURTONIAN MELANCHOLY IN THE PLAYS OF JOHN Forp. By 
S. Blaine Ewing. Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. vii+ 
122. $1.50. 

Mr. S. Blaine Ewing’s Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of 

John Ford presents, as the author states, “a detailed study of the 
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indebtedness of John Ford’s plays to Robert Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” The first section of this monograph epitomizes 
the entire Anatomy, defining “melancholy” in its seventeenth- 
century setting and describing the kinds, causes, symptoms, 
prognostics, and cures of melancholic diseases, with particular 
reference to heroical love, jealousy, and religious melancholy. 
The second section, after a brief discussion of the chronology of 
Ford’s plays' in relation to publication dates of the Anatomy, 
examines character by character and play by play the influence 
of Burton upon Ford. The third section draws general conclu- 
sions: that Ford’s interest in melancholy was broad and his 
portrayal of Burtonian disease scientific and exact; and that 
Ford’s dramatic technique depends in great measure upon infor- 
mation found in the pages of Burton. A serviceable bibliography 
rounds out the study. 

The merits of this monograph are many. For the first time, 
after a century of intimation and general statement concerning 
the relation between Burton and Ford, the dramatist’s depend- 
ence upon the Anatomy of Melancholy for character conception 
and plot structure stands out in scientific detail from his first 
independent play, The Lovers Melancholy, through The Ladies 
Triall, his last known composition. With a doctor’s eye, made 
keen by Burton’s analysis, Mr. Ewing specifically diagnoses 
dramatic characters suffering from melancholic diseases, dis- 
tinguishing one feral ailment from another by carefully searching 
out causes, a difference in which may designate separate diseases 
even though symptoms may appear much alike. Palador, Bas- 
sanes, and Giovanni, for example, weep and groan as though 
possessed of some common affliction; yet Palador, because of 
his long-lost Eroclea, suffers from melancholy in general; Bas- 
sanes, because of his own impotency and Penthea’s beauty, 
rages with jealousy; and Giovanni, because of atheism and skep- 
tical thought, struggles with religious melancholy in defect. 
From this careful examination, Mr. Ewing assembles a list of 
characters clearly suffering from pathological ailments, complete 
except for Fernando in Loves Sacrifice, who, tearing his hair and 
beating his breast in “plaine passion,” seems to suffer from 
heroical love, caused by Biancha’s superlative beauty. This 
omission, however, detracts not a whit from the valid conclusions 
that, because of Burton’s medical realism, Ford creates serious 
characters from traditional comedians, writes plays unique in 
his age, and portrays in his characters’ actions and thoughts pro- 
found moral confusions. 

All this seems so eminently sound that one wishes for a more 


1 See page 26 for a new chronological arrangement of Ford’s plays. Cf. M. 
Joan Sargeaunt, John Ford (Oxford, 1935), pp. 17-31. 
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full discussion of how the Anatomy affected Ford’s conception 
of drama, particularly how its scientific determinism helped 
form a new tragic concept. In Ford, explains Mr. Ewing, jealous 
passions could no longer elicit laughs as of yore, for jealousy now 
became a disease to be scientifically observed; in the same way 
eunuchs, cuckolds, and misogynists, whom earlier dramatists 
had made targets for bawdy insinuation and jest, now received 
more respect merely because they appeared clothed in medical 
robes, whose serious aspect brought up problems even in comedy. 
Such conclusions give rise to pertinent speculations as to how 
Burton helped shape Ford’s concept of tragedy. In The Broken 
Heart, for example, Orgilus absolves from guilt his adulterous 
yearnings for Penthea simply because his melancholy seems to 
demand that he woo her; Fernando, burning with heroical love, 
must commit adultery with beautiful Biancha or die; Giovanni, 
in ’Tis Pitty Shee’s a Whore, blames his incestuous love for 
Annabella upon his physical affliction and dies condoning their 
sin because his disease was medically fated. In the truest sense, 
Ford implements a confused ethical standard with deterministic, 
Burtonian diseases, creating conflicts between science and con- 
ventional morals which to this day have never been solved. 

In Ford’s hands, then, tragedy became purposely ideological, 
differing vitally from that of Shakespeare and of Webster; his 
plays, in fact, seem closer to those of Henrik Ibsen and of Eugene 
O’Neill than to Hamlet or The Duchess of Mailfi. Penthea could 
find familiar appointments in any room of The Doll’s House; 
Biancha and Annabella could walk through Strange Interlude, 
treading paths of action and thought to them not at all strange. 
Even on the nature of tragedy, Ford could see eye to eye with 
the moderns, finding in them a basic philosophy much more to 
his liking than he could discover among his dramatic compan- 
ions. For to Ford, tragedy hardly meant, as it must have to 
Shakespeare, man’s course in a world of cause and effect, where 
a Macbeth could of his own free will lace Duncan with blood 
and then suffer logical consequences for his ambitious deed; it 
could mean only man’s defeat in an illogical world, where Gio- 
vanni could argue that since disease caused him to break moral 
laws no stain should lie upon incest. This modernity, this pre- 
senting of problems, this shifting the basic concept of tragedy 
Ford owes in great measure to Burton. 

Such speculations go far beyond Mr. Ewing’s purpose, stated 
at the first of this review; yet they hardly seem out of place in 
connection with the excellent foundation this monograph lays. 
This study, indeed, not only gives further insight into Ford, 
particularly in relation to his intellectual milieu, but also sug- 
gests why tragedy, in the Shakespearean sense, lost much of its 
traditional power and strength. Further studies in this period 
of Elizabethan dramatic decline will no doubt make clear that the 
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spirit of scientific determinism more than melodramatic terror 
and horror undermined the greatness of Renaissance drama. 
G. F. SENSABAUGH 
Stanford University 


ANNALS OF ENGLISH DRAMA 975-1700. An Analytical Record of 
All Plays, Extant or Lost, chronologically arranged and in- 
dexed by Authors, Titles, Dramatic Companies, etc. By Al- 
fred Harbage. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1940. Pp. xv+264. $3.00. 


In this book Mr. Harbage has essayed todo no more than list 
chronologically all the known English plays from the first re- 
corded Quem Queritis of 975 to Congreve’s Way of the World in 
1700. Arranging his material across two-page openings of the 
volume, he presents, in parallel columns, the authors’ names, the 
titles, the dates (or limits), together with information regarding 
the types of plays, the auspices under which they were presented 
and the dates of printing (original and modern editions). Since 
only after the Restoration do we begin to get any considerable 
body of evidence likely to aid in the exact dating of productions; 
it is recognised that many of the facts reproduced here must be 
of a purely conjectural character. In the earlier pages Mr. Har- 
bage could no more than give vague indications of the probable 
years when new productions were presented. Thus, out of fifteen 
plays listed under the year 1609, no less than eleven may have 
been originally presented either several years earlier or several 
years later; of the others, Jonson’s Epicene possibly appeared 
in 1610. This uncertainty of evidence takes away considerably 
from the value of the chronological conspectus, although, even 
as matters stand, it is useful to have this general picture of 
theatrical activity through the first centuries of dramatic de- 
velopment in England. Perhaps, however, it would have been 
better if Mr. Harbage had decided to omit the first pages dealing 
with the period from 975 to 1500. So little is known regarding 
the original performances of medieval plays; these plays were so 
frequently revised and added to; and so many of them have 
utterly vanished :—that any attempt to put them down in chron- 
ological order can achieve nothing more than an outline full of 
lacunae and conjectures. It seems, too, that there is little of 
value in mentioning, along with precise titles, such vague allu- 
sions as that made by the Bishop of Hereford in 1286 (. 

“comedendo, bibendo, ludendo, ioculando seu quod cumque 
ystrionatus officium exercendo . ai 

Particularly useful in the index of plays which accompanies 
the chronological list is the inclusion of sub-titles. Quite com- 
monly in the XVI and XVII centuries allusions were made to the 
second rather than the first title of a comedy or tragedy, and so 
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far there has been no volume of reference to which one might 
go for rapid identification of a particular sub-title thus recorded. 
Useful, too, are the index of dramatic companies, the list of 
theatres and the catalogue of extant play manuscripts (originally 
published in PMLA). 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


Srk WiLtt1AM TEMPLE: THE MAN AND His Work. By Homer 
E. Woodbridge. New York: The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Monograph Series x11, 1940. $3.50. 


The avowed purpose of this study is to present Sir William 
Temple from a new point of view, that is, as a man and a writer 
rather than a diplomat and a statesman. For this reason the 
historical background of his life is given in just enough detail to 
bring out the characteristics revealed in his public activities. 
Though Professor Woodbridge makes use of the considerable 
amount of material which has been brought to light since Courte- 
nay’s biography was published, more than a century ago, Lady 
Giffard’s Life and Character and Temple’s own Memoirs remain 
the chief source of information regarding the statesman. In con- 
trast to the picture Macaulay gives of Sir William, Professor 
woodbridge reveals him as a somewhat high-strung, generous, 
and modest man, possessed of a curious and active mind, and 
of a temperament, impulsive, warm, conciliatory, energetic, and 
persistent. His chief weakness is discovered in a too credulous 
and trusting nature and in a lack of ability to judge men. Though 
Temple’s characteristic prudence and caution are noted, atten- 
tion is rightly called to his courageous conduct on several occa- 
sions. Certainly Temple was direct, honest, and, up to a certain 
point, brave, but his forswearing political activity and seeking 
refuge in the country whenever he was thwarted, while revealing, 
perhaps, the caution, common sense, and enlightened self-inter- 
est of a typical neo-classicist, do not manifest any burning devo- 
tion to a cause or courageous persistence to further that cause 
in the face of danger. In one of his early essays he expresses a 
philosophy that may throw some light on his subsequent career: 
“Where I see my selfe out of favour I would endeavour to bee 
out of reach, and being despoil’d of all hopes of rising, would 
stripp my selfe of all fears of falling, by lying low enough.” 
(Early Essays, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, p. 162.) 

Temple’s position in literary history, considered from the 
point of view of belles lettres, possesses a three-fold significance. 
His influence did more than any other to establish the literary 
style of the age of Pope. Generally speaking, three types of prose 
style developed in the latter part of the seventeenth century: 
the plain, unadorned, unfigurative style advocated by the sci- 
entists, which is conspicuously revealed in Defoe; the idiomatic 
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or colloquial style, nervous, forceful, and earthy, represented 
by Rymer, Dennis, Collier, Bentley, and others, which reached 
its climax in Swift; and the artistic style, with attention paid 
to cadence, sentence structure, diction, and appropriate figures 
of speech, which Temple exemplifies, and which is found in 
Addison. Second, Temple, perhaps more than any other critic 
with the exception of Dryden, resisted the critical dogma which 
was crystallizing in the seventeenth century, and handed on to 
the next century a more liberal neo-classicism. He was, however, 
not entirely consistent in this matter. (See Critical Essays of 
the 18th Century, ed. Durham, p. 49.) And third, from his par- 
ticipation in the controversy between the “‘Ancients” and ‘“‘Mod- 
erns,” a controversy which produced Bentley’s “Immortal Dis- 
sertation,”’ The Battle of the Books, and probably the digressions 
in The Tale of a Tub, certain values which were coming to be 
recognized received definite and final expression: good taste, 
polite learning, and good breeding, with their opposites, dullness, 
pedantry, and bad manners. These rose to the position of domi- 
nant values in the age of Pope. The first two problems Professor 
Woodbridge has handled well; it is only in respect to the third 
that the reviewer must express a vigorous dissent. 

To begin with, the author assigns as the sole occasion of 
Temple’s essay On Ancient and Modern Learning what Sir Wil- 
liam describes as “a small piece concerning poesy” by Fonten- 
elle. He entirely ignores the reference to Burnet’s Sacred Theory 
of the Earth, though Temple expressly states it was Burnet’s 
‘“Panegyrick of Modern Learning and Knowledge in comparison 
of the Ancient,’”’ as well as Fontenelle’s ‘“‘censure of the Old 
Poetry and preference of the New,” that aroused his ire. The 
very title of the controversial essay looks toward the English 
rather than the French writer. Furthermore, the essay dismisses 
the subject of poetry as requiring a separate treatise, and is pre- 
dominantly concerned with science and philosophy. The sig- 
nificance of the reference to Burnet is that it relates Temple to 
the English controversy, which was especially active in the third 
quarter of the century, rather than to the French quarrel, upon 
which alone Professor Woodbridge dwells. Temple’s own words 
show his detachment from the latter, for he says that he had 
never heard of any man’s unwillingness to allow superiority in 
poetry to the ancients except Fontenelle’s, whereas, as Fontenelle 
himself says, poetry was the principal bone of contention in the 
French quarrel. That Burnet is to be associated with the earlier 
defenders of the Royal Society is apparent. He dedicated his 
book to Charles II as patron of the Society, and the passage 
(3rd. ed., 1697, p. 216. Cf. p. 29) to which Temple objected looks 
directly back to such men as Sprat and Glanvill. That Burnet 
was sealed of the Tribe of Sir Francis is proved by his attributing 
the imperfections of his theory to “the want of a full Naturall 
History” (p. 115), a conception of Bacon’s which more than any- 
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thing else motivated the activities of the members of the society. 
Wotton interpreted Temple’s essay as a revival of the attack 
on the Society, and wrote his Reflections (3rd ed., 1705, p. 475) 
in its defence. He also traced the controversy in England back 
to the middle of the century, an opinion with which Temple 
agreed. 

Though Temple was probably familiar with Fontenelle’s 
arguments, the background of the essay is much wider than the 
latter’s writings, and certainly Sir William’s argument is not 
directed only or chiefly at Fontenelle. The two points upon 
which Temple elaborates are the idea of progress or the accumu- 
lative nature of knowledge, and the question of the constancy 
of nature in respect to the innate ability of men, and both had 
been broached, not only by Fontenelle, but also by numerous 
writers from Bacon and Hakewill down to Temple’s own day. 
Furthermore, Sir William indicates this wide background when 
he says, ““The Force of all that I have met with upon this sub- 
ject, either in Talk or writing is” the two points mentioned 
above. He was in London for two or three years following the 
founding of the Royal Society, when the controversy was be- 
coming intense, and he may very well have heard the matter 
debated and have developed his antagonism to the extravagant 
claims of the new science. (In an essay written about 1652, he 
says, “he knows most who knows as much as the auncients 
taught us.” Early Essays, p. 144.) Had Professor Woodbridge 
related Temple to the English controversy, he could have ex- 
plained why Bentley was on the side of the moderns, and he 
would hardly have attributed to Temple’s individual point of 
view and approach the fact that in England the defenders of the 
moderns bore the title of pedants, while in France the opposite 
was true. Nor would he have considered the cyclic theory of 
civilization a contribution of Temple’s to the controversy, had 
he noted that Bacon had opposed it in order to establish his idea 
of advancement, and Hakewill had espoused it in order to com- 
bat the theory of nature’s decay. (Burnet himself had succinctly 
expressed this “contribution” to the controversy, in words which 
suggest that it was quite well known: “Now seeing both in the 
Intellectual and Corporeal World there are certain Periods, Ful- 
nesses of Time, and fixt Seasons, either for some great Catastro- 
phe, or some great Instauration....” Op. cit., p. 221.) So it 
would seem to the reviewer that Professor Woodbridge’s book 
suffers from not relating his hero to the currents of thought in 
his own country; but we must remember that this criticism is 
relevant to only a small part of a comprehensive, readable, and 
intelligent account of the statesman. 


RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 
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Joun DryDEN: SOME BIOGRAPHICAL FACTS AND PROBLEMS. By 
James M. Osborn. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. xiv+295. $3.50. 


This study is divided into two parts: The Earlier Biographies 
(pp. 3-151), and Collateral Investigations (pp. 153-270). Except 
to praise and admire, I shall say very little of Part One. Re-ex- 
amining Birch, Derrick, Johnson, Malone, Bell, Christie, Saints- 
bury, Scott, and other biographers of Dryden, Mr. Osborn pro- 
posed “‘to sift out the facts about Dryden that have good pedi- 
grees and to set them off from... fictions.’”” He has succeeded 
well. Calmly, sanely, and judiciously he separates wheat from 
chaff. Few Dryden scholars will wish to challenge his conclusions 
here. Especially welcome in this first part are Malone’s additions 
to his life of Dryden, extracted from Malone’s own copy of his 
prose works (1800), preserved in the Bodleian. 

Part Two consists of seventeen articles, some long, some 
short, of the type commonly found in learned journals, largely 
unrelated except that all of them deal with Dryden. I should find 
it pleasant, and for that matter quite appropriate, to spend the 
rest of this review commending Mr. Osborn’s range and industry 
in Part Two as I did his judgment in Part One. Dealing with a 
book, however, which is concerned with “Facts and Problems,” 
I feel that constructive criticism of the kind employed by Mr. 
Osborn himself would be much more in order. I proceed in that 
direction, therefore, by examining Part Two in the light of my 
own collateral investigations. 

Mr. Osborn accepts as correct Shadwell’s sneer that Herring- 
man, the publisher, kept Dryden in his house to write ‘‘Prefaces 
to Books for Meat and Drink.” He then undertakes an examina- 
tion of the Stationers’ Registers for the years 1656 to 1664, pick- 
ing out the entries made by Herringman, and searching the 
prefaces of the published books for traces of Dryden’s hand. Of 
these projected volumes, Mr. Osborn lists (p. 172) eight that 
he had not seen. In ferreting out these eight volumes he had the 
good fortune to use A Short Title Catalogue, 1641-1700, by Mr. 
Donald Wing. Fourth in this list of eight is A Prospective of the 
Navall Triumph, no copy of which was known to Mr. Osborn or 
Mr. Wing. The Yale Library has a copy (pressmark: Z 65.84). 
The book was translated by Sir Thomas Higgons from the Italian 
of Giovanni Francesco Busenello, and published in London, 
1658. According to the collation in the Grolier Club catalogue 
(Wither to Prior, 1, 91), Higgons’s dedication is the only prefa- 
tory material in prose. 

Eighth in this same list is The Truth and Reasonableness of 
Religion, a lone copy of which Mr. Osborn discovered (by the 
catalogue, I suppose) in Dr. Williams’s Library, London. But 
there are copies nearer at hand than that—in the McAlpin Col- 
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lection in New York City, for example, and in the Library of 
Congress. I have examined the copy owned by the Library of 
the University of Illinois. Perhaps I should point out that the 
book was written by Sir Henry Yelverton and that the title is 
A Short Discourse of the Truth, etc. The preface to the reader 
(sigs. A2-A7") was obviously written by the author. Appended 
to this volume (signatures continuous) is John Twysden’s Dis- 
quisition touching the Sibylls (1662), also published by Herring- 
man. The preface (sigs. L6-L8) is Twysden’s. Incidentally, A 
Judicious View, published by Herringman, but according to Mr. 
Osborn (p. 271) “‘not entered in the Stationers’ Registers,” was 
entered where one might expect it (March 11, 1656/57). 

On pp. 176-77 Mr. Osborn lists from the Stationers’ Regis- 
ters seven books published by Herringman containing prefaces 
that Dryden might have written. Sixth in this list is Pompey, 
entered February 15, 1663/64. Mr. Osborn takes this to be Kath- 
erine Philips’s translation, which contains a short “Printer to the 
Reader.” But her translation had already been published several 
months earlier by John Crooke, Dublin and London. The Pom- 
pey which Herringman entered on February 15, 1663/64, and 
which he published in 1664, was translated “by Certain Persons 
of Honour,” namely Edmund Waller and the four confederate 
translators. It contains no preface. That Dryden had a hand in 
the prefatory material of any of the remaining six is, I quite 
agree, extremely unlikely. I wonder indeed if Dryden wrote 
any prefaces for Herringman. Shadwell’s insinuation is tantaliz- 
ing, but it is also unique. Among the numerous sneers cast at 
Dryden in his lifetime, I should expect to find at least one or two 
others to corroborate Shadwell’s statement, lest I run into a 
mare’s-nest. Who wrote Humphrey Moseley’s prefaces (see 
Oxford Bibl. Soc. Proc., 1, 73-103)? I should say that Herring- 
man was every whit as capable of writing his own prefaces as 
Moseley was of writing his. 

On p. 177 Mr. Osborn is looking for traces of Dryden’s pen in 
other books of the period. Noticing in Brome’s edition of The 
Poems of Horace (1666) that “J.D.” translated the last Epistle 
of Book m (pp. 370-79), he asks: “Could this have been Dry- 
den?” Mr. Osborn then makes as good a case for Dryden as he 
can. He shows that where no English versions were available, 
“Brome followed a procedure described in the Preface” (which, 
by the way, is not the Preface but the Epistle Dedicatory to Sir 
William Backhouse. For a similar confusion, see p. 29, line 5) 
whereby he and several of his friends supplied the gaps. Mr. 
Osborn next looks in the translation for internal or external evi- 
dence that might show Dryden’s hand, and for any indication of 
friendly relations between Brome and Dryden. Finding none, 
he concludes that “Dryden is as likely to have authored the 
lines as any other ‘J.D.’ of the period.” He then speculates that 
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if this poem were Dryden’s, it would be his first published trans- 
lation. But surely Mr. Osborn could not have read beyond sig. 
AS of Brome’s Epistle Dedicatory, for if he had he would have 
found a more likely candidate for “J.D.” than John Dryden.' On 
sig. A6’ Brome says he hopes Horace may have as good fortune 
as Virgil had recently experienced in being restored “‘with double 
lustre by those Standard-bearers of Wit and Judgement,” Sir 
John Denham and Edmund Waller. Brome then quotes six lines 
from Phaer’s Virgil followed by the same passage as Denham 
paraphrased it. ““By which,” he concludes, persons of wit and 
learning ‘“‘may perceive how highly Translations may be improved.” 
Certainly this would point to Sir John Denham as Brome’s 
friend “J.D.” who translated the last Epistle of Book m. There 
is evidence, furthermore, in other places that Brome regarded 
Denham highly. I cite the following references to him in Brome’s 
Poems (1661): 


Our Prince of Poets, who once writ 
What all admir’d, for art and wit. 
(—p. 168, “Epistle to T.S.’’) 
But for new bayes what need care Denham, 
Who so long since did bravely win um. 
(—p. 172, “The Answer’’) 
... if thou hast but a will, 
Tho maist make a Poem, next that Coupers-hill. 
(—p. 198, “Epistle to his Friend T.S.”) 


We may conclude, I think, that the “J.D.” of the Epistle is more 
likely to have been Sir John Denham than John Dryden. 

At this juncture I pause to correct various misstatements. Mr. 
Osborn says (p. 200) that Dryden spent the summer of 1679 in 
Northamptonshire, and that “in the spring of the next year, 
1680,”” he may have visited Oxford while the King was there. It 
was, of course, in the spring of 1681—specifically, March 21, 
1680/81 (Luttrell, 1, 71)—that the Oxford Parliament met. Two 
days earlier Dryden is said to have spoken an epilogue before 
the King (London Mercury, March 1930, p. 422), who with his 
court had been in Oxford almost a week. The sixth Earl of Dorset 
was not “Lord Chamberlain to two kings” (pp. 261-62), nor 
was Knole his home “for more than thirty years” (p. 203). His 
favorite seat was Copt Hall in Essex. 

This perhaps is as good a time as any to date correctly the 
only letter from Dryden to Dorset now among the Sackville pa- 
pers. Dryden dated it “Octob: 7th Thursday.” Mr. Osborn (p. 


1 For the genesis of the following suggestions I am indebted to Professor 
John Lee Brooks of Southern Methodist University, whose Harvard dissertation 
(1934) was a study of Brome’s life and works. 
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263) thinks that “the subject matter indicates it belongs in 1692.” 
He adds that October 7 fell on Friday in that year, and that 
Dryden made a mistake of one day in dating his letter. What Mr. 
Osborn refers to as “subject matter” is doubtless the following 
sentence in the letter: “If Queen Dowager, as we believe, is 
going for Portugal, many Lodgings in Summerset-house will be 
empty.” On the strength of that statement, however, the letter 
must be dated October 7, 1691. For Catherine of Braganza, the 
Queen Dowager, left Somerset House for Portugal on March 30, 
1692 (London Gazette, no. 2753; Luttrell, 1, 401), never to return. 
Throughout 1691 she had entreated the King for permission to 
leave England. But William, in Flanders much of that year, 
withheld his answer until January 1691/92. Mr. Osborn, mean- 
while, is entirely correct in observing that Dryden made a mis- 
take of one day—October 7, 1691, was Wednesday, not Thurs- 
day. Further proof that 1691 is the correct date for this letter is 
revealed in my next paragraph. 

On p. 215 Mr. Osborn is interested in dating Dryden’s illness 
during 1691. He quotes a part of a letter from William Walsh to 
Dryden, dated August 13, 1691, in which Walsh asks: “Is Cleo- 
menes finisht pray?” Then Mr. Osborn continues: 


The reference to Cleomenes is useful in helping to date Dryden’s illness of this 
year. It will be remembered that Thomas Southerne recorded in the Epistle 
Dedicatory of The Wives Excuse (1692) that Dryden “falling sick last summer, 
he bequeathed to my care the last act of his tragedy of Cleomenes . . .”” Walsh 
does not mention Dryden’s illness, so it probably began after Walsh left London, 
not many weeks earlier. 


Now the letter from Dryden to Dorset, which I have dated above 
as October 7, 1691, throws some light on this question. I quote 
Dryden’s opening sentence: “A long indisposition of six weeks 
has hindered me from paying you my acknowledgment for your 
last favours.” Hence, it seems clear that Dryden’s illness in 1691 
extended approximately from the middle of August to the first 
of October. 

As to the Dryden letter in the R. B. Adam library, I am 
strongly inclined to accept Mr. Osborn’s opinion that it was the 
second of the three letters at one time among the Sackville 
papers. I am unimpressed with the fact that it was addressed to 
“your Lordship,” that it contained topics “agreeable to Dorset’s 
appetite,” or even that Wraxall had marked it as Dorset’s. I 
am impressed, however, with certain facts which Mr. Osborn 
mentions only inferentially or not at all. Rymer’s Tragedies of 
the Last Age, to which Dryden refers in the letter, was addressed 
to Fleetwood Shepherd, Dorset’s intimate, who was even then 
(as the opening sentence of the essay shows) visiting or living 
at Copt Hall, Dorset’s country seat. Without money or influence, 
Shepherd was no suitable patron, but he served as a blind for his 
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master, who was one of the most desirable patrons of his day. 
Fifteen years later in the Dedication of A Short View of Tragedy, 
Rymer wrote Dorset: “ ... when some years ago, I tryed the 
Publick with Observations concerning the Stage; It was prin- 
cipally your Countenance that buoy’d me up.” Now John Dry- 
den knew that Dorset’s money and influence were behind Rymer 
in 1677-78, and he found it convenient to write Dorset at once 
and at length about this “best piece of Criticism in the English 
tongue.” 

Wraxall’s hand on the reverse of the Adam letter, further- 
more, establishes the fact that it was once at Knole. That settled, 
we need no further proof that the sixth Earl of Dorset was the re- 
cipient. I doubt seriously that this letter ‘“‘was smuggled out and 
sold.” I have heard on good, though not final, authority that 
one of the nineteenth-century descendants of the Sackvilles was 
fond of gratifying his friends by giving them desirable items from 
his family papers when they expressed unusual interest in them. 
I suggest this as a more plausible leak than theft. 

Like Mr. Osborn, I have no explanation for the third letter 
reputedly owned once by the Sackville family, though I can not 
share his contentment that it has been accounted for. Contrary 
to Mr. Osborn’s statement (p. 264) that letter number one “con- 
tains no evidence of direct financial help,’”’ Dryden in the opening 
sentence regrets that illness has hindered him “from paying you 
my acknowledgment for your last favours.” And if this nine- 
teenty-century descendant were in the habit of destroying “‘let- 
ters because their Restoration flavor was offensive to Victorian 
taste and deprecatory to the memory of his illustrious ancestor,” 
had he not adequate reason for destroying the letter now in the 
Adam library? For there Dryden is informing his Lordship, al- 
ready happily married, that a young lady is coming down from 
London without her mother to spend a week. She is the “flower 
of Northamptonshyre”; Dryden’s cousin has recently jilted her, 
the inference being that she was a likely victim; she will visit 
just half a mile from Dryden’s own abode; his Lordship may re- 
main unknown and be as private as he pleases. But perhaps long 
ere this nineteenth-century descendant adopted more destruc- 
tive measures, he had passed this letter on to an enthusiastic 
Visitor. 

To amass further evidence—and there is more—for what I 
shall say in the next sentence would be superfluous. I can not 
vouch for Mr. Osborn’s thoroughness, accuracy, or attention to 
detail; but I can affirm with conviction that he has a commend- 
able enthusiasm for Dryden, and that his suggestive and stimu- 
lating book will make the pathway of Dryden’s next biographer 
immeasurably easier and pleasanter. 

Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 
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STUDIES IN LITERARY TYPES IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMER- 
1cA (1607-1710). In two parts. By Josephine K. Piercy. (Yale 
Studies in English, vol. xc1.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xi+360. $3.50. 


The problem with which this thesis deals is of the greatest 
importance to the historian of American literature. If that his- 
tory be limited to belles lettres, there is little before 1790 that is 
worthy of discussion. On the other hand, a definition which 
ignores form in the interest of content, allows no exclusion of 
the written word. Some inclusive yet limited test for the recogni- 
tion of literature in the Colonial period is badly needed. 

Miss Piercy assumes that consciousness of type is sufficient. 
She rests her case on whether or not there is, in the first century 
of our literary history, “sufficient repetition of kind to indicate 
awareness of literary composition.” This awareness usually in- 
cludes an implied or explicit theory of style and form. In the 
writings of Cotton Mather she finds all of these elements in 
abundance, and she uses him as the measure of his antecedents. 
Quoting Captain John Smith, she asserts that many writings 
of the early period which can by these tests be clearly defined 
as literature, “haue beene diuersly traduced by variable judge- 
ments of Times opinionists.”” She answers these “‘opinionists” by 
defining and discussing about a half dozen “literary” types. 

As her findings are more suggestive than conclusive, she is 
wise in calling her monograph “studies,”’ a word which commits 
her to no final judgment of the issue. Her study is not sufficiently 
exhaustive, especially in writings of colonies other than New 
England and in types other than the theological. In certain cases 
in which she does venture afield, as in that of the scientific essay, 
she confuses content with form and wanders from her path. Al- 
though she has several chapters on English and classical influ- 
ences, the relative degrees of originality and imitation in any 
specific case are never quite clear. As an “essay,” in Montaigne’s 
sense, her thesis is suggestive, but the “Times opinionists” are 
not yet fully answered. 

RoBERT E. SPILLER 


Swarthmore College 


Tue Goop Lorp LytrTetton, A Stupy In EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Po.itics AND CULTURE. By Rose Mary Davis. Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Times Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. ix+443. 


The tangled skein of Lord Lyttelton’s many personal, politi- 
cal, and literary interests has long needed careful and diligent 
unraveling, and Miss Davis has pursued her task with a remark- 
able determination to find and record all the available facts, 
and with unusual success. The subject of her biography is by 
no means an author of note, although his Progress of Love, 
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Letters from a Persian, Dialogues of the Dead, and History of the 
Life of Henry the Second are important landmarks in the develop- 
ment of the four genres they represent, and his “Monody” is 
far from contemptible poetry. Nor was Lyttelton ever long in a 
position to direct the political affairs of his country, despite his 
close association with Pitt and his brief tenure of the post of 
chancellor of the exchequer. It is rather as a behind-the-scenes 
influence that he is important to the historian and the student 
of literature: in politics, as a vigorous opponent of the Walpole 
government, as a director of Prince Frederick’s policies, and 
later as an ardent leader of an effort to reconcile the factions of 
the Whig party; in letters, as a literary subject and as a patron 
and “‘adviser” to a host of mid-eighteenth-century authors, most 
illustrious of whom were Thomson and Fielding. Yet it is espe- 
cially because his influence was widely and thinly diffused that 
a full account of the man is called for. It is desirable even if only 
for a complete clarification of the innumerable allusions to him 
in contemporary verse. He is, then, though a pale representative 
of the eighteenth-century type of literateur that is most bril- 
liantly reflected in Horace Walpole, of a stature to warrant the 
mass of material that Miss Davis has brought together from 
printed sources and, to mention only the chief of her manuscript 
sources, the Chatham, Newcastle, and Hardwicke Papers and 
Hagley Manuscripts. And it is because of this factual complete- 
ness that The Good Lord Lyttelton definitely replaces A. V. Rao’s 
A Minor Augustan (1934). 

But Miss Davis has done so much that it is regrettable she 
did not do more. The product of approximately fifteen years of 
research should not be subjected to careless printing; and the 
book is remarkable for its typographical errors. Many of the 
errors, though they cause one to reread, can be overlooked, for it 
is simple enough to insert the proper punctuation, to discover 
that “‘peculiary” means “pecuniary,” and to transform “Iago” 
into douce Richard Jago. But it is decidedly disconcerting to find 
that lines 13-14 of a hitherto unprinted poem by Lyttelton (p. 
142) are unintelligible, and that errors have slipped into the 
footnotes. Moreover, it is rather difficult to understand why Miss 
Davis has found it necessary to print a fragmentary list of 
Lyttelton’s revisions of Thomson’s Seasons made for a projected 
edition after Thomson’s death. A complete list of the alterations, 
printed from a more reliable manuscript source than Miss 
Davis’s, appears in Otto Zippel’s Thomson’s Seasons, Critical 
Edition (Palaestra, Lxv1), pp. xxii-xxxi. Of much more value 
would have been the printing of Lyttelton’s unpublished manu- 
script dialogue, Observations on the Reign and Character of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is unfortunate, too, that the largely chronological 
arrangement of the book has prevented a more thorough assimi- 
lation of the facts. This is especially true of those chapters which 
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deal with Lyttelton as patron and author. We should like an 
account of the significance of Lyttelton’s poetry and prose, and 
of the extent and influence of his patronage, but we are presented 
merely the details with the thoroughness that characterizes the 
entire book, without the synthesis that we might reasonably 
expect. Despite its factual limitations, Bernhard Bock’s George 
Lord Lyttelton und seine Stellung in der englischen Literatur des 
18. Jahrhunderts remains the best account of Lord Lyttelton the 
man of letters; Miss Davis has greatly supplemented it, not sup- 
planted it. I do not, however, mean to underrate Miss Davis’s 
achievements—it is clear that the details which may hereafter 
be added to her study will be few. 
Eart R. WASSERMAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue GENTLE Hertrorp, Her Lire AND LETTERS. (Wellesley 
College Series.) By Helen Sard Hughes. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. xiv-+506. $4.00. 


This volume, despite its title, is almost entirely an edition of 
previously unpublished letters by the Countess of Hertford, later 
the Duchess of Somerset, and of a few letters addressed to her. 
The correspondence of this fashionable bluestocking of the first 
half of the eighteenth century provides a first-hand account of 
the religious, political, and personal concerns of the aristocracy 
that surrounded the court of George II—the overthrow of the 
Walpole government, the early struggles of Methodism, the 
interests of a young Englishman on the Grand Tour, the rage for 
the picturesque garden, and the endless chit-chat of “elegant and 
ingenious” society. In none of these matters do the letters pre- 
sent anything especially new, but they are a valuable supplement 
to the mass of published correspondence of the other members of 
the Countess’ circle: Elizabeth Montagu, Lady Luxborough, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, the Countess of Pomfret, and Lady Mary 
Montagu. In addition to the usual editorial machinery, Miss 
Hughes has inserted some illuminating, though brief, pages that 
clarify the significance of the correspondence. 

The Gentle Hertford seems designed less for the student of 
literature than for the more popular audience that is interested 
in personal anecdotes and intimate accounts of a former culture. 
First, Miss Hughes has not incorporated in this volume her find- 
ings on the literary relations between the Countess and Lady 
Winchelsea, James Thompson, John Dyer, and Shenstone; con- 
sequently the book must be supplemented with Miss Hughes’ 
periodical publications. Second, the scholar will, no doubt, be 
inclined to question Miss Hughes’ editorial practice and her 
defense of it: ‘In the belief that the value of the documents is not 
dependent upon the preservation of eighteenth-century usage, 
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the spelling, capitalization, and punctuation have been modern- 
ized.” (For an account of the value of reproducing letters exactly 
as they were written, see Professor Graham’s review of D. Mal- 
lam’s Letters of William Shenstone, JEGP, xxxvit, 1939, p. 640.) 
Ear R. WASSERMAN 
University of Illinois 


THE RISE OF ROMANTIC HELLENISM IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1732-1786. By Bernard Herbert Stern. Published for the 
Author. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta, 1940. Pp. 
x+182. $2.25. 


Classical studies have never had so large a place in American 
as they have held in European schools; and particularly during 
the last generation or two a command of Latin, and more espe- 
cially of Greek, has come to be regarded among us as an elegant, 
rather than as a necessary, accomplishment for the educated 
man. As if to make good this defect, however, hundreds of trans- 
lations from the classical languages have appeared since the turn 
of the century, along with scores of books which describe our 
debt to Greece and Rome; and in academic circles, at least, it is 
commonly believed that a knowledge of ancient culture is im- 
portant for the understanding of modern civilization. It is often 
said, moreover, that since in intellectual and moral matters the 
Hellenic was superior to the Roman genius, we ought to give 
particular attention to Greek literature, Greek history, Greek 
philosophy,—even to Greek scientific thought. Inasmuch as this 
preference for the Greeks is of relatively recent origin, it is cer- 
tainly useful to inquire how it arose, and what evidence sup- 
ports the claims of those who defend it. In recent years a number 
of studies of German, French, and English “‘hellenism” have 
broken the ground, and Dr. Stern’s monograph is one of these 
pioneering ventures. 

Dr. Stern’s definition of hellenism is broadly inclusive—too 
inclusive, indeed, to be of first-rate value. Taking his cue from 
Dr. Levin’s essay on The Broken Column, he regards hellenism as 
existing wherever there is an expression of interest in, or admira- 
tion for, ancient Greece. In his introductory chapter he accord- 
ingly distinguishes between classical and romantic hellenism: 


Romanticism as a way of life, we have said, differs from classicism in 
method, rather than in essence. Conceivably, then, the rise of anything ‘ro- 
mantic’ consists in the transformation of an attitude, although the object of 
that attitude remains the same. This is precisely the nature of romantic hellen- 
ism. The neo-classical attitude toward the antique, with its principles of formal- 
ism, moralism and imitation, is transformed into an attitude equally admiring, 
but with the different principles of primitivism, symbolism, and individualism. 
The interest in the antique turns away from books and authority, textual or 
academic study, to exploration, archaeology, and travel. Classical literary themes 
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are no longer regarded so much as sources of intellectual and moral improvement, 
but as inspiration for action, moods, art, poetry, and music (p. 4). 


It appears that the emphasis here is upon the romanticists’ con- 
cern with Greece and with Hellenic themes rather than upon 
developing traditions in Greek studies or upon theories about the 
essential character of the Greek genius and contribution. This 
view is borne out by Dr. Stern’s attempts to bring that Proteus, 
romanticism, under control. His effort is not remarkably success- 
ful. As a result of it he manages to burden himself with the thesis 
that romanticism is scientific, a generalization which he uses 
half-heartedly in discussing the activities of the Society of Dilet- 
tanti and archeological explorations in Greece, and then lets 
drop. His main endeavor is to demonstrate how writers of the 
eighteenth century worked toward a full-blown romantic hellen- 
ism which showed itself, on the one hand, in the inspiration in- 
duced by the contemplation of Greece and its remains,—an 
inspiration that “‘produces poetic moods and lends color to their 
expression,” (pp. 7—-8)—and on the other hand resulted in “the 
view of ancient Greece as a symbol of liberty; that is, of social 
and political perfection.” 


It is obvious that the poet uses the alleged freedom of Greece merely as the 
symbol of his own desire. His lament over the Greece that was gives him pleasure. 
The idealization of hellenic culture in such poetry is founded not upon study 
and knowledge, but upon uncritical emotions aroused by the playing of the 
imagination upon the remains of a past civilization (p. 5). 


The notion that many of the Englishmen who visited Greece 
in the eighteenth century were highly impressionistic observers 
controls much of Dr. Stern’s chapter on “Romantic Hellenism 
in Travel Literature.” 





In almost all of these accounts, the authors tend to sentimentalize what they see, 
reading into the lands what is not necessarily there (p. 42). 


In accordance with this judgment, Dr. Stern insists on finding 
emotional force in descriptive statements which most readers 
would certainly regard as objective and unimpassioned. As to 
the extent to which books of travel “helped spread a knowledge 
of Greece, both ancient and modern, particularly among those 
readers who were not university trained,” he has not inquired by 
any systematic appraisal of changes in the attitudes toward 
Greece which took place during the course of the century he is 
considering, or by drawing evidence concerning the popularity of 
travel books, from bibliographical sources, references in periodi- 
cal literature, and the like. Most of the ‘notes’ which he thinks 
were contributed to romantic hellenism by these travellers’ ac- 
counts are, moreover, clearly discernible in Renaissance writings, 
and some go farther back still, as wider reading would quickly 
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have shown. The influence of Greek studies as developed in the 
universities, and the number and reputation of writings on Greek 
history and thought apart from the travel books, Dr. Stern 
scarcely touches upon; nor is he more satisfying when he consid- 
ers ““Winckelmann and the Beginnings of Romantic Hellenism in 
Aesthetics.’”’ True to his main thesis, he here declares that 


The third force in the rise of romantic hellenism was the development of a 
hellenized aesthetics; i.e., theories of art based in large measure upon subjective 
interpretations and analyses of the art of the ancient Greeks. Such theories 
invariably display the tendency of the romantic hellenist to read into Greek 
art that which is not necessarily there, but which resides either in himself or in 
the age (p. 78). 


These generalizations are presumably justified by excerpts from 
the works of Winckelmann, Knox, Gilles, Reynolds, Barry, and 
others—men whose views are certainly varied and contradictory. 
Dr. Stern appears to hold them all suspect; but since he nowhere 
gives evidence of having first-hand acquaintance with classical 
antiquity himself, and since he nowhere states an aesthetic 
theory which can be used as a norm in judging the rest, it is not 
clear what justification he has for dismissing all opinions about 
Greece as impressionistic. The same difficulty appears in the final 
chapter on “Romantic Hellenism in English Poetry.” It may be 
true that often 


Greece becomes the symbol of liberty and repose, and the poets use hellenic 
material to express some political or social theory or simply to launch a protest 
against tyranny, (p. 118) 


but the main questions would seem to be, “How far is Greece a 
legitimate symbol for the values the poet is concerned with?” or 
“To what extent is Greece a traditional symbol for these values?” 
Certainly such questions have to be reckoned with before Dr. 
Stern can fairly take it for granted that all praise of Greece 
“jdealizes an antique culture by making it the symbol of the 
poet’s own aspirations.” In passing, it must be remarked that Dr 
Stern altogether misses some evidence—he might have been 
helped to part of it by Professor Bush’s Mythology and the Ro- 
mantic Tradition in English Poetry, which he fails to include in 
his bibliography—and forces the interpretation of some that he 
cites, until in his handling of Warton’s “Ode to Fancy,” for 
example, he easily outdoes any of the authors he treats in his 
ability to read preconceptions into a text. Taken as a whole, his 
gleanings are rather disappointing, and are much less suggestive 
of romantic novelty, originality, and passion than of an adher- 
ence to traditions already clearly marked in Milton’s L’ Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, and the Fourth Book of Paradise Regained. 

The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Poetry will prove 
useful, then, in providing students of eighteenth century liter- 
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ature and of hellenism with ideas and materials to build upon. 
More erudition, more critical discernment, and more maturity of 
judgment than Dr. Stern has shown will be required, however, of 
the author of a definitive work on this subject. 
Warner G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF THOMAS HosBEs. By Clarence De- 
Witt Thorpe. University of Michigan Publications, Lan- 
guage and Literature, Vol. xv. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. pp. vii+339. $4.00. 


This book is the first extensive study in English of Hobbes’s 
aesthetics. Hobbes himself did not consider aesthetics to be a 
major branch of philosophy, nor did he give its problems detailed 
separate treatment. With the exception of the Answer to Dave- 
nant, the Virtues of an Heroic Poem, the Preface to the Homer, and 
the much less important Introduction to the Thucydides, Hob- 
bes’s ideas on literary matters and artistic processes are scattered 
incidentally throughout his works, occurring usually in connec- 
tion with his analyses of the phenomena of man’s mind. Never- 
theless, these ideas are important, Professor Thorpe contends, 
and deserve careful study. Beneath the hard crust of rationalism, 
mechanism, and absolutism, conventionally considered to be the 
main body of Hobbes’s philosophy, there is a vein of empiricism, 
subjectivism, and relativism, which links Hobbes with the forces 
struggling against the neo-classicism dominant in 17th and 18th 
century English art and letters, and which foreshadows the revo- 
lutionary romanticism of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Above all, 
Hobbes is a pioneer. ““To Hobbes, more than to any other single 
Englishman, later criticism may be said to have owed its distrust 
for tradition and dogma and its gradual return to the spirit of 
Aristotle in basing its judgments on a close study of works of 
literature and on an analysis of facts of mind in relation to litera- 
ture” (p. 8). Indeed, ‘Hobbes, more definitely than anyone up 
to his time, brought the whole creative process indoors. He did as 
much as any other single person in the history of aesthetic specu- 
lation to transfer the object of poetic creation from the external 
world to the mind of man. It was no small thing to substitute for 
the traditional neoclassic theory . . . a conception of creation by 
powers of mind from its own stored experience made available 
through memory. Hobbes deserves high credit for his great part 
in bringing about this change” (p. 294). 

The book has ten chapters. Chaper I describes Hobbes as a 
literary man, empiricist, and psychological aesthetician, and 
chapter 11 discusses some of Hobbes’s predecessors in the psycho- 
logical approach to aesthetic problems. Chapters m1 and Iv are 
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the main chapters of the book. Chapter m1, entitled Hobbes’s 
Theory of Imagination, outlines Hobbes’s conception of the crea- 
tive process as the activity of fancy regulated by judgment and 
shot through with the warming fires of the passions and desire. 
Chapter rv, entitled Hobbes’s Doctrine of Effects, describes 
Hobbes’s conception of the aesthetic response, a response which 
the philosopher held is properly based on the emotional effects 
of a work rather than on the conformity of the work to tradi- 
tional standards. Chapter V deals with Hobbes’s critical essays, 
while the next four chapters discuss the influence of Hobbes’s 
psychological approach upon Davenant and Charleton (v1), 
Dryden (vi), Dennis (vit), Cowley and others (rx). The tenth 
and final chapter is a summary of Hobbes’s main contributions 
to psychological method in aesthetics. 

Lucidly written and judiciously reasoned, this book is a valu- 
able contribution to the history of English aesthetics. The author 
is acutely aware of the complexities, the confusions, and the 
limitations of Hobbes’s thought. He builds his interpretation 
carefully, and he makes no exaggerated claims for the theory of 
imagination and the doctrine of effects as he finds them in Hob- 
bes’s writings. Professor Thorpe is also aware that much remains 
to be done with Hobbes’s aesthetics, although he does not make 
very clear what direction this further effort should take. 

One obvious gap in Professor Thorpe’s account is a discussion 
of Hobbes’s political theory in relation to his aesthetics. Profes- 
sor Thorpe builds his interpretation of Hobbes’s aesthetics upon 
Hobbes’s psychological analyses. This leads him to the conclusion 
that in matters of art the tendency in Hobbes is toward a toler- 
ant liberalism such as flourished amongst romanticists of the 
19th century. This may be the implication of certain strains in 
Hobbes’s psychology, but is it the implication of Hobbes’s polit- 
ical theory? According to Leviathan, everyone and everything 
in a state is subject to the state as to a mortal god. From such a 
premiss what follows regarding literature and art? With fascism 
before our eyes, one hesitates to say: 19th century liberalism. In 
any case, Hobbes’s political theory, as timely to-day as Hobbes’s 
psychological analyses, affords a further basis for reflection on 
what properly belongs in Hobbes’s unformulated aesthetics, and 
a consideration of it would augment the excellent account of this 
aesthetics which Professor Thorpe has developed from the psy- 
chological standpoint. Such a consideration would bring Hob- 
bes’s aesthetics into the fuller orbit of his philosophical thought, 
even if it did not lead to a modification of certain portions of 
Professor Thorpe’s interpretation of the aesthetics, as I believe 
it would. 

D. W. GoTsHALK 
University of Illinois 
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A REVOLUTION IN EvROPEAN POETRY: 1660-1900. By Emery 
Neff. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xi+279. $3.00. 


It would be possible for any authority in comparative litera- 
ture to bring the heavy weight of his learning down upon Profes- 
sor Neff’s little volume, and to show devastatingly the folly of 
tracing in some two hundred and fifty pages the complex literary 
phenomena to some of which Brandes devoted six volumes and 
Oliver Elton four. However, several considerations weigh in 
Professor Neff’s favor: he is attempting only to outline “the 
course of poetry in the chief European literary languages, French, 
English, German, and Italian,” through “poets and poems of 
international stature and significance,” in an admittedly “highly 
selective” manner, solely “in order that the interrelations of the 
national literatures and civilizations may stand out clearly” to 
the student and to the ordinary literate reader. The book is dif- 
ficult to classify, lying somewhere between the textbook and the 
historico-critical essay, with the dangerous simplifications of the 
former and the attractive stimulation of the latter. What may 
further inflame the pedantry of the fact-intoxicated scholar is 
the author’s confession that he has “been interpretive and sug- 
gestive.”’ But within the author’s limits, and in the light of his 
intention, the book seems to me to be a neat and compact suc- 
cess. It will provide the student with a humane guide-book of 
European poetic change since 1660, and it will stimulate curios- 
ity by skillful statement and quotation, rather than repel by 
bewildering details. 

Without using the terms “neo-classical” and “romantic,” 
the narrative briefly establishes the outlines of the self-conscious, 
rational and aristocratic art of the age of “Tradition and Rea- 
son” and then shows how European poetry, first in Germany and 
England, achieved a revolution through responding to the 
“voice of the North,” to the appeal of folk materials, the revolu- 
tionary movements in politics and industry, the revival of Hel- 
lenic ideals of beauty, the new worlds of nature and wonder, and 
finally the late-nineteenth-century challenge of plutocratic vul- 
garity, doubt, and boredom. One of the advantages of such a 
synoptic survey is that the reader is made aware of illuminating 
parallels between poetic reactions against similar stimuli in vari- 
ous nations: in 1786, when Goethe was departing for Italy, the 
conception of poetry as the voice of the people found expression 
in Burns’ Kilmarnock volume; in the 1840’s, a parallel repug- 
nance for the triumph of bourgeois mammonism appeared in 
Leconte de Lisle and in Matthew Arnold and Arthur Clough; 
like and unlike responses to classical Greek beauty appear in 
Hélderlin, Keats, and Arnold; the post-Napoleonic era had im- 
pressed the horrors of war and economic strife upon Byron, 
Lamartine, Shelley, Vigny, Keats, Leopardi, Heine. It is by re- 
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minding us of the unity and continuity of the European cycle of 
poetry from Racine’s Andromaque (1667) to Heredia’s Les Tro- 
phées (1893), that Professor Neff reveals one well-articulated 
aspect of the disintegration of Western culture. “Within the 
hundred years between the meeting of Goethe and Herder in 
1770 and the abandonment of verse by Rimbaud lie the master- 
pieces of a poetic revival. An epoch in literary history stands out 
clearly” (p. 247). It is possible to quarrel with the author’s 
emphases, omissions, and judgments—too little is said, I feel, 
about Schiller, Novalis, Coleridge, Heine, Browning, Carducci; 
much might have been made of the importance of the new critical 
criteria, in Goethe, the Schlegels, Carlyle, and Coleridge; Italian 
poetry, in the author’s discussion, is perhaps too much a matter 
of Leopardi. Yet, in view of the skillfully chosen excerpts, the 
admirable clarity of design, the astonishing compression of 
materials, and the concrete and readable style, I for one regard 
the results as eminently successful, a book notable not for new 
materials but for a courageous and attractive attempt at inter- 
pretative literary history. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


TEGNERSTUDIER: STILDRAG I LYRIKEN TILL 1826 av Nits SvAN- 
BERG. NORDISKA TEXTER OCH UNDERSOKNINGAR UTGIVNA I 
UppsALA AV BENGT HESSELMAN, x11. Hugo Gebers Forlag, 
Stockholm; Levin and Munksgaard, Képenhamn. Uppsala 
1939; 171 pages. 


This study, dealing in four chapters with the composition, 
rhythm, syntax, and metaphorical language of Tegnér’s lyrics, 
is a microscopic analysis, presumably intended only for the con- 
noisseur in poetic style and structure. The investigation is scien- 
tifically masterly, and deals in great detail with “concentration,” 
“lyric movement,” “lucidity,” “classical plan,” parallelisms, 
“syntactic equilibrium,” versbindning, versklyoning, the effect 
of alternation of long and short lines, and dozens of other more 
or less mechanical or purely linguistic qualities of verse. 

But upon a scholar or reader who, like the more romantic 
and esthetically-minded reviewer, prefers his Tegnér undissected, 
Svanberg’s study is liable to have a bewildering, disillusioning 
effect. Is there, then, in poetry no such thing as genius, spontane- 
ity, or inspiration? Is there no room at all left for the imagination? 
Is every poem but the combination result of various un- 
thinkably laborious mental processes—the end of a frantic seek- 
ing and juggling of words, which, eventually, may or may not 
convey the desired thought or produce a picture? In other words, 
the work before us is so meticulous, it seems to me, that it tends 
from the start—though unintentionally, of course—to kill the 
very appreciation and enthusiasm for poems as a whole which it 
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should kindle. To be sure, its purpose is primarily to interpret 
details, not to impart enthusiasm for the artistic whole, but here 
we meet with an analysis unto death! It is only in small doses 
taken at long intervals, that the reading of the monograph can 
be done, by most students, without a devastating monotony. It 
is like slowly pulling a beautiful flower to pieces or attempting to 
tear down the sunset from the sky. Nor is this observation an 
adverse personal criticism of the late Dr. Svanberg—who, it 
should be mentioned, passed away recently at the all-too-pre- 
mature age of 38—but it is a serious question about the value of 
such a type of scholarship. If Tegnér had to deliberate on ali the © 
metrical tricks and stylistic phenomena described in this piece of 
research, it is difficult to see how he ever could have found time 
to write a line. 

For example, Svanberg discovers that in “Sang till solen” 
(1817) “De energiska &-ljuden och ljudférbindelsen &¢ (‘makt’) 
fullinda ljudmalmingen av titanisk trots och mytisk kraftmiat- 
ning”’ (p. 54). Well, perhaps they do; but we cannot help wonder- 
ing whether in Tegnér’s mind at the time of writing the k-sounds 
either consciously or subconsciously did all this. Did he hunt 
around for words ending in & to express a titanic defiance? If so, 
we are, though reluctantly, indebted to the investigator for 
translating something poetically felt or sensed into a more tan- 
gible but more prosaic interpretation. 

The analyst finds that Tegnér’s “rhythmical originality” 
and precision reach their highest points in “‘Balders bal,” “Frith- 
iof pa havet,” and especially in “Ingeborgs klagan,” which 
he terms a “rhythmical marvel.” In fact, the proof of exquisite 
harmony between form and content in Tegnér is the real essence 
of Svanberg’s contribution. Also, that deliberate effort may, after 
all, go hand in hand—and perhaps it must—with artistry. An 
example of this is, obviously, the choice of a different meter for 
each canto of Frithiofs Saga. Incidentally, the publication of Dr. 
Svanberg’s work shows that the scholarly interest in Tegnér still 
prevails. 

Specialists in style and verse-analysis will welcome the 
Tegnérstudier. 

ApDOLPH B. BENSON 
Yale University 


Tue Art or SATIRE. By David Worcester. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. x+191. $1.75. 


It is refreshing to find a scholarly volume devoted to the art 
of literature which illustrates so definitely the method of rhetori- 
cal analysis as does Mr. Worcester’s study of the art of satire. In 
the present juncture of literary studies there appears to be a 
growing feeling that more attention must be given to literary 
form and to the exploration of methods of analyzing it. Of course, 
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direct analysis of any art form should not eliminate history, or 
proceed without regard to considerations of historical develop- 
ment. Some very interesting literary history emerges from Mr. 
Worcester’s analysis. But he has subordinated history to a “‘com- 
parative anatomy of satiric forms,” invective, burlesque, and 
irony. The ancient and the modern illustrate one another. The 
study of invective, for instance, takes us back to the curses in 
the Book of Job, to which eloquent parallels are cited from 
Rabelais and Sterne; name-calling is another ancient form of 
invective, presumably a primitive one, but raised to greatness in 
Kent’s eloquent denunciation of Oswald in King Lear; as literary 
art develops, invective finds more subtle instruments, such as the 
metaphor, the simile, the epigram, in which the indirectness of 
the statement introduces a “‘time-lag” into the reader’s response, 
with a greater complexity in treatment and a greater participa- 
tion on the part of the reader. This method of analysis, with a 
richness of illustration that can not be emulated in a review, is 
pursued also in the discussion of burlesque and irony. The final 
chapter gives a résumé of the evolution of English satire, con- 
cluding with some very pertinent criticism of recent tendencies. 
Stimulating and suggestive as the book is, it nevertheless leaves 
the reader unsatisfied in regard to one important point; it does 
not state clearly what satire is. It is true enough that satire is the 
“Proteus of literature,” and that it may take the form of invec- 
tive or burlesque or irony. But it does not follow that all invec- 
tive, burlesque, and irony are satire,—not even all the illustra- 
tions which Mr. Worcester has gathered and happily commented 
on in this book. He has produced an excellent study of the rhe- 
torical arts used by satirists rather than in explanation of the 
nature of satire. 
Louts I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 


THE SENTIMENTAL NOVEL IN AMERICA, 1789-1860. By Herbert 
Ross Brown. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1940. x +407. $3.00. 


This study, which was chosen by the Duke University Prize 
Committee for publication as a part of the observance of the 
centenary of Trinity College, is based upon an extensive know- 
ledge of popular novels, many of them now rare, and discover- 
able only by thorough search in libraries from Maine to Califor- 
nia. Dr. Brown shows sufficient knowledge of previous studies in 
the general field of sentimental literature by Harold Thompson, 
J. M. S. Tompkins, W. F. Wright, Tremaine McDowell, etc. 
He finds that from 1789 to 1820 the two most notable develop- 
ments were the slow rise of novel-reading to a position of semi- 
respectability, and the great influence of Richardson and Sterne 
upon scores of American imitators. In the novels after 1820 he 
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traces the efforts to vary and intensify the old sentimental ecsta- 
sies by introducing a lot of pseudo-scientific or sociological 
notions,—animal magnetism, phrenology, total abstinence (in- 
cluding, as an example, Walt Whitman’s fatuous Franklin 
Evans, composed “with the help of a bottle of port or what not’’); 
abolitionism, and its lunatic fringe, amalgamationism; and sev- 
eral varieties of save-your-soulism. After floundering through 
these torrents of imbecilities, one is almost tempted to greet the 
outbreak of the Civil War with a cheer. 

Incidentally the work is valuable in fully revealing how dis- 
couraging to the popular appreciation of true genius was the 
atmosphere of the 1840’s and 1850’s. The exasperation of Haw- 
thorne was warranted when he wrote to Ticknor, saying: 
“America is now wholly given over toa d——d mob of scribbling 
women, and I should have no chance of success while the public 
taste is occupied with their trash,—and should be ashamed of 
myself if I did succeed.” He was thinking of such a lachrymose 
best-seller as Maria Cummins’ Lamplighter, with its excruciating 
heroine Little Gertie. 

Although he distributes his materials into two chronological 
divisions, Dr. Brown’s usual method is topical, some of his chap- 
ter-headings being “Sex and Sensibility,” “Ten Thousand and 
One Nights in a Barroom,” and “Stepping Heavenward.” An 
account of these fictions author by author, and novel by novel, 
would have been insufferable; for slavish imitation of accepted 
patterns was prevalent. “I wonder,” said Mrs. Rowson, “that 
the novel-readers are not tired of reading one story so many 
times, with only the variation of its being told in different ways.” 
That was said as early as 1794; but, except for the addition of the 
wild -isms and -ologies mentioned above, it might justly have 
been said sixty years later. The conventionalization was found 
not only in plots, characters, and sentiments; but also in style. 
As Dr. Brown indicates, the highest stylistic aim was to conceal the 
common facts of life, especially the biological, by substituting 
for plain and honest words supposedly elegant synonyms. His 
book, which contains many hundreds of typical quotations, 
furnishes a collection of circumlocutions for such vulgar terms as 
“seduction,” “pregnancy,” “birth,” “baby,” —and even “tears” 
and “death,””—which would have delighted the author of Bouvard 
et Pécuchet in his day, and should in our own attract the attention 
of the Fowlers, Eric Partridge, and other collectors of clichés. 

Courage and patience attended Dr. Brown in his thorough 
exploration of these caverns of Folly and Dullness through which 
during two generations so many Americans passed. He has 
emerged, doughtily insisting upon the importance of this phase 
of American mental and emotional history, but without having 
lost his own sense of humor and proportion. His tone is urbane, 
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and never flippant. In lesser hands, this study might easily have 
become either dull or facetious. It is neither. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


GeorG BicHNER ALS Po.iTrKER. By Karl Viétor. Bern and 
Leipzig: Paul Haupt, 1939. 134 pp. 


Aside from the question, which naturally and immediately 
arises, whether it would not have been better to treat Biichner 
the politician in conjunction with Biichner the political theorist, 
this study, Biichner als Politiker, is an extremely valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge and understanding of the dramatist. 
True enough, Viétor states in his introduction that he gives us 
here some material which would have spoiled the proportions of 
his forthcoming comprehensive work on Biichner. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the final value of this material cannot be 
realized and appreciated until we have the other work. 

The first section of the book, “Hessische Politik 1815-1833” 
(pp. 7-26), presents some new material based on documents in 
the Hessian State Archives in Darmstadt, and gives an important 
background of political and social conditions. The second section, 
“Biichner als Politiker,” is the longest (pp. 27-79) and the most 
valuable. This section, as I implied above, will become still more 
useful when read in connection with Viétor’s interpretations of 
Biichner’s political ideas. But even now, read with his political 
plays in mind, it throws considerable light on those works. Al- 
ready at the age of eighteen Biichner showed a remarkable—and 
for the practical politician, indispensable—insight into the psy- 
chology of the masses and into the psychology of the individual 
in the lower classes. In the two years he spent at Strassburg he 
learned a great deal about the organization of the more active 
kind of political groups, since after the July Revolution several 
of the political organizers from Paris had come to the Alsatian 
university city. When, therefore, Biichner early in 1834 formed 
the “‘Gesellschaft der Menschenrechte”’ at Giessen, it was en- 
tirely different from any previous political group at a German 
university, and was, of course, similar to the type that had been 
developed in France. It took the form of a closely organized con- 
spiracy and its purpose was to prepare in a practical way for a 
revolution by force. 

Some material dealing with Biichner’s political ideas is 
brought out in connection with the discussion, found in the last 
section of this study (pp. 80-121), of the second edition of Der 
Hessische Landbote. This edition, used for the first time by Viétor, 
is important because of the light it throws on Weidig’s editorial 
changes of Biichner’s manuscript. Just as Weidig had changed 
Biichner’s copy for the first edition to show opposition to “Die 
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Vornehmen” rather than to “Die Reichen,” so now, for the 


second edition, he changed it to express opposition to “Die 
Fiirsten.”” In other words, Biichner’s intention was that the 
pamphlet should be a call to social revolution; Weidig first 
changed that to a demand for a democratic constitution; then, 
in the second edition, issued shortly before the election for the 
Landtag, he tried to increase the propagandistic force of the 
Landbote by inveighing primarily against the ruling nobility and 
its henchmen. 

The question as to whether Biichner’s political activity might 
better have been treated in connection with a full study of his 
political and social ideas is perhaps a pedantic one. The book, 
considered for what it is and announcedly tries to do, is thorough 
and enlightening, and it makes us eager for the promised compre- 
hensive work by this Biichner authority. Furthermore, this study 
is valuable not only to the Biichner scholar, but also to anyone 
generally interested in the political and literary history of the 
nineteenth century. 

ROBERT T. ITTNER 
Indiana University 


A GERMAN CONSCRIPT WITH NAPOLEON. Edited and translated 
by Otto Springer with historical collaboration by Frank E. 
Melvin, University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas: Depart- 
ment of Journalism Press, 1938. Pp. 231. 


This work purports to be the recollections of one Jakob 
Walter, a Wiirttemberg conscript in the Napoleonic armies, in 
the campaigns of 1806-07, 1809, and 1812. This document, 
written in the Swabian dialect, came to light in Kansas and is 
here printed with parallel English translation. The reminiscences 
begin with the Russian campaign of 1812, followed by those of 
the campaign of 1806-07, which are in turn followed by those 
of 1809. The style is matter-of-fact and it is of decided interest to 
note the author’s changing attitude from young happy-go-lucky 
conscript of 1806 to the sobered, observant veteran of 1812. 

The recollections give us an excellent picture of the discipline 
of the Napoleonic armies. The Emperor was interested primarily 
in battle discipline and so long as the soldier could and would 
fight and march—the Grand Army marched from the channel to 
the Rhine averaging twenty miles a day—he was forgiven much. 
The French armies, subsisting on requisitions on the Allies and 
the invaded territories, were led, inevitably, to foraging with all 
of its abuses. Soldiers, singly and in groups, absented themselves 
from their organizations to return only just in time to avoid 
punishment or to take part in engagements. Arson, rapine, and 
abuse of the civil population came with the army, and threats, 
proclamations, and patrols were of little avail. The Wiirttem- 
bergers were, if anything, as bad as the worst of the lot. Davout, 
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alone, seems to have kept his men well in hand—but then he was 
an excellent disciplinarian. The problem of subsisting a half mil- 
lion men and almost 200,000 horses in Poland and Russia was 
practically insoluble and led to much pillaging and straggling. 
Troops arriving first found food and later units found nothing. 
Pillagers being what they are the world over, supplies which 
were not consumed nor carried off were either wantonly de- 
stroyed or wasted. Campaigning in Russia with an ever-length- 
ening line of communications, where the crop of 1811 had been 
short and that of 1812 practically destroyed by the war, was far 
different than operating with an army of half the size in Ger- 
many or Austria. 

The ghastly story of the retreat from Moscow is graphically 
told. As it was, the army, harassed by the Cossacks, was strung 
along a single road for over forty miles through a land of starva- 
tion. At Krasnoi Napoleon had at most 45,000 effectives and 
only Kutusov’s hyper-caution—Kutusov had been at Austerlitz 
—prevented his beating the French army in detail and utterly 
destroying it and with it the power of France. The crossing of the 
Beresina at the Studianka ford is told in all its horror. If the 
crossing of the bridges had been supervised by an officer with a 
suitable staff specifically charged with the task, practically all of 
the artillery, trains, stragglers and non-combatants—and the 
Grand Army had an unbelievable number—as well as the units 
still fit for combat could have been gotten over without difficulty. 
As it was, the stragglers and non-combatants made no effort to 
cross but huddled back of the bridges as if in a stupor until the 
Russian cavalry appeared on the heights in back of Studianka 
and opened with their artillery on the fugitives who then became 
a mere mob fighting to cross. Screaming women and wounded 
were ruthlessly trampled under foot or hurled into the icy stream 
to perish in the mad struggle. It is interesting, but not surpris- 
ing, that the percentage of officers who came out of the debacle 
was much higher than among the enlisted personnel. 

Some military writers have criticized Napoleon for marching 
on Moscow after the Battle of Smolensk but, if the present re- 
viewer recalls correctly, this move has had the approval of both 
Von Clausewitz and Jomini. There was every probability that to 
continue on to Moscow might have wrought the destruction of 
Kutusov’s army and brought peace. As it happened, the extent 
and significance of the catastrophe was not realized in Europe 
immediately and Napoleon had time to recreate an army; and 
the arrival of Grenier with a division from Italy enabled Eugene 
to stand on the line of the Elbe. Napoleon’s army had been com- 
posed of almost all continental nationalities—less than one-half 
were Frenchmen—and all fought splendidly. 

In the campaigns of 1806-07, and 1809, the Wiirttemberg 
regiment to which Walter was attached played only minor parts 
in the grand symphony. 
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The recollections are, in themselves, an interesting problem 
in historiography and one must agree with Professor Melvin that 
“regarding the manuscript itself, questions arise which might 
be dealt with more satisfactorily if we knew more definitely 
the circumstances of the bringing of the Jakob Walter manu- 
script to Kansas.” Undoubtedly, the author either used other 
accounts and maps to refresh his memory or read such ac- 
counts and then wove his own recollections around the principal 
incidents and places mentioned. In no other way can we account 
for the fact that he knew so well the names of the various towns 
and villages along the routes of the Grand Army, which are men- 
tioned in all of the accounts of the campaign, but knows not the 
name of a single one of the villages just off of the line of march 
into which he straggled with others. Then, too, in battle the 
soldier loses all conception of time. Events telescope themselves 
one into the other. This is especially noticeable in Walter’s ac- 
counts of Smolensk and Borodino. At Smolensk, two days be- 
come one and the town lies “on a long ascending height” instead 
of in the center of a natural amphitheatre. The story of his entry 
into the city is on a par with the two different versions of the 
entry into Moscow. 

The language employed in the recollections is most interest- 
ing with the well-known features of the Swabian dialect. “In the 
plural of nouns, Swabian dialect in false analogy to the great 
many umlauted nouns has introduced umlaut even into those 
plural forms which lack it in Standard German,” the favoring of 
the plural ending er, and “the use of certain singular forms in 
en.” Also, the Swabian “pronunciation of #, 6, du or eu, as i, e, 
and ei respectively.” Thus, the author writes Brike, zurik, etc., 
and then, curiously enough, not infrequently uses the correct 
form i as in dbrige, riikte, etc. One finds, also, a sprinkling of 
words peculiar to the Ellwangen district of which Walter was a 
native. As Professor Springer has pointed out, “. .. Walter’s 
account of his experiences . . . is a strange mixture of the dialect 
of the common man and the speech of the educated.” 

Professor Springer has included with the recollections an in- 
teresting essay on the language and style and, incidentally, on 
Swabian dialect forms. There is, also, a historical introduction 
and competent appraisal and criticism of the recollections by 
Professor Melvin. The foot-notes, both historical and linguistic, 
are excellent. There are appended a map and an itinerary of 
Walter’s marches, which perforce must do duty as an index. 

RayMonD C. WERNER 
University of Illinois 


CHARLES SEALSFIELD. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF His Writincs To- 
GETHER WITH A CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 
LITERATURE RELATING TO His Works AND His Lire. By 
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Otto Heller and Theodore H. Leon. With a foreword by 
Henry A. Pochmann. St. Louis: Washington University 
Studies, New Series. Language and Literature No. 8, 1939. 


It is a pleasure to welcome this critical bibliography which is 
more than a mere compilation of titles. Part A is devoted to 
Sealsfield’s works. The various early and often inaccessible edi- 
tions are described and their locations given. This section further 
includes editions since the author’s death (to which may be 
added Wir Wollen Nicht Vergessen Sein, ed. by H. Koch, Bay- 
reuth 1939, in which Sealsfield is also represented), translations, 
contributions to periodicals known to have been made by Seals- 
field and others ascribed to him, letters, etc. Part B includes 
literature on Sealsfield, grouped (roughly) into biography and 
literary appraisal (an addition to the latter is this reviewer’s dis- 
cussion of Max L. Schmidt: A merikanismen bei Charles Sealsfeld, 
Wiirzburg 1937, in the April 1940 number of this Journal). Ref- 
erence is also made to various literary histories. Part C pertains 
to manuscripts, pictures, etc. Concerning the method of presen- 
tation Professor Heller writes in the Introduction: “we took it 
upon ourselves to present a composite picture of our author re- 
fracted through the critical eyes, as it were, of the full century 
that has passed since (Sealsfield’s) public acceptance.” 

With this publication Professor Heller, who has devoted 
many fruitful years to the study of Sealsfield, hopes to have 
“succeeded . . . to re-establish Charles Sealsfield as a writer of 
the grander stamp and to encourage his study,” and he looks 
upon this publication as the “hopeful assumption that sooner or 
later the frustrated design of 1907 (at which time August Sauer 
commissioned Professor Heller to prepare a “historisch-kritische 
Ausgabe”’ for the Bibliothek deutscher Schriftsteller aus Bihmen, 
an undertaking suspended by the war) will materialize under 
American auspices.” 

Recent years have witnessed a considerable renewal of inter- 
est in Sealsfield, both here and in Germany. In the main, he has 
been studied from the point of view of German letters. This is 
necessary, of course, and much of the ground-work has been 
done. Sealsfield has not received his due, however; from the 
American point of view, he remains “der grosse Unbekannte.” 
Few authors of Sealsfield’s time were more competent observers 
and recorders of America. It is to be hoped that Professor Hell- 
er’s “hopeful assumption”’ is not again doomed to frustration. 

An American definitive edition and a modern biography of 
Sealsfield, neither of which would be possible without the data 
assembled in this volume, would be a fitting tribute to Sealsfield 
and a noteworthy contribution to Americana Germanica. Pro- 
fessor Heller’s example should serve to encourage American 
scholarship to investigate more carefully, and on a wider scale, 
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the contributions made by German immigrants to the develop- 
ment of the United States. 
ERNST GIESECKE 
University of Illinois 


Tue VISIT OF THE “RuRIK” TO SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1816. Com- 
piled, translated, and edited by August C. Mahr (Stanford 
University Publications, University Series, Volume 11, Number 
2), Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. 194. 


Professor Mahr has brought together here the numerous 
documents recording the Rurik’s visit to San Francisco. These 
are here reprinted—the Spanish accounts for the first time— 
with parallel English translations. In 1816, the Rurik, flying the 
Russian naval ensign, was equipped by Count Rumjanzoff, 
some time Chancellor of the Russian Empire, at his own expense, 
and sent, under the command of St. Otto von Kotzebue, on a 
purported scientific cruise of the Pacific Coast of North America. 
Professor Mahr is undoubtedly correct when he says that “it 
was one of the principal objects of the ‘Rurik’ expedition to in- 
vestigate how much power of resistance there was left in the dy- 
ing organism of the Spanish colonial empire. . . . ’’ Russia was at 
this time engaged in strengthening her position in North America 
and had pushed her posts to within thirty miles of San Francisco. 
It is, also, interesting to note that the region was being visited by 
between 250 and 300 Americans ships each year. The diary of 
the German poet, Adelbert von Chamisso, who was the natural- 
ist of the expedition, and the description of San Francisco by 
Louis Choris, the artist, are most interesting, the former for its 
completeness and the latter for its account of the Indian life 
about the California missions. Sixty pages are devoted to Cha- 
misso’s original scientific noteson the flora and fauna of California, 
Chamisso’s description of the grizzly bear, von Engelhardt’s 
notes on Eschscholtz’s observations on the rocks and minerals of 
California, and the latter’s description of a species of American 
butterfly. The volume is embellished with eleven illustrations. 
There is a bibliography and a good index. 

RayMOND C. WERNER 
University of Illinois 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY Stuns. Collected and edited by Her- 
bert Davis, William C. DeVane, and R. C. Bald. Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1940. x+-303. $3.00. 


This volume is “dedicated by his colleagues with affection 
and respect to Clark Sutherland Northup, Ph. D. Litt. D., on his 
retirement after fifty years at Cornell as undergraduate, teacher, 
and scholar.” The editors and readers of the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, which Dr. Northup has long served as a 
cooperating editor and valued contributor, will welcome this 
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suitable tribute to a veteran who rendered indispensable services 
during his long and distinguished career. 

About forty pages of the book are occupied by hitherto un- 
published correspondence of Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth, drawn from the great Wordsworth Collection at Cornell, 
and annotated with characteristic competence by Leslie N. 
Broughton. The Coleridge items are particularly valuable: they 
clarify some traits of his personality, and they supply additional 
specimens of the bold neologisms which he felt it necessary to 
coin in order to express nuances of thought or feeling. 

The seven other articles are historical or analytical, and dif- 
fer widely in weight and importance. H. S. L. Wiener’s “Byron 
and the East: Literary Sources of the “Turkish Tales’” is a por- 
tion of a 1938 doctoral dissertation. Its main point,—that, 
though Byron used literary sources, his Tales were partly based 
upon his personal acquaintance with the Near East,—is sound 
enough; but could have been stated in fewer pages. A similar 
comment may, it seems to me, be justly made on Carlisle 
Moore’s “Thomas Carlyle and Fiction: 1822-1834.” It shows 
Carlyle beginning by exalting Fiction over History, and ending 
by apparently repudiating Fiction and worshiping History as the 
only form of Truth,—yet inconsistently admitting that imagina- 
tive passages might be introduced into both Biography and 
History when the source-materials were insufficient. As a half- 
page footnote to Hall Shine’s Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History 
and Religion this essay would be welcome. 

William C. DeVane in “Browning and the Spirit of Greece,” 
a loose-jointed essay, gracefully re-iterates what has previously 
been said on the subject,—namely, that Browning, the Evan- 
gelical Christian, though fascinated by Greek literature, had an 
imperfect understanding of it and no temperamental affinity 
with it. Browning’s objections to William Morris’ Jason as too 
romantic, which are mentioned.in William Maurer’s contribution 
to this volume, “William Morris and the Poetry of Escape,” ac- 
cordingly seem to be a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 

Three of the articles are of really distinguished importance. 
Dr. Frank Daniel Curtin’s “Aesthetics in English Social Reform: 
Ruskin and His Followers’ demonstrates that Ruskin’s lone 
crusade was not in vain, but had, and still has, extensive influ- 
ence upon the spread of truly civilized ideals of life. His influence 
is shown upon such disciples,—some of them disciples “with a 
difference,”—as William Morris, Patrick Geddes, John A. Hob- 
son, G. D. H. Cole, and Lewis Mumford. (At least a passing 
allusion to Vida Sudder might have been appropriate.) 

R. C. Bald’s “Coleridge and The Ancient Mariner: Addenda 
to The Road to Xanadu” is probably the most important con- 
tribution. It is based upon Coleridge notebooks to which the 
author of The Road to Xanadu did not have access. It is much 
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more than an addendum. It corrects some serious mistakes in 
Professor Lowes’s magnum opus. In the 1920’s, when Lowes 
composed his work, it was almost impossible for an up-to-date 
thinker to avoid overstressing the importance of the sub-con- 
scious, the dream, the opiate, etc. Bald’s essay proves that it was 
over-stressed in the case of Coleridge. The truth is that The 
Ancient Mariner in its successive editions rested upon a basis of 
solid, purposeful reading and personal experiences in traversing 
the seas. The up-shot is that one of our most “romantic” poems 
turns out to be as close to actuality as possible. To understand 
the genesis of The Ancient Mariner one must read this essay. 
Second only in importance to Bald’s contribution is Claude 
T. Bissell’s “Study of the Way of All Flesh.” Many readers of 
this brilliant novel, although enjoying its vivid depiction of Vic- 
torian characters, have felt doubtful regarding its main inten- 
tion. Dr. Bissell makes it very clear that Butler wrote in protest 
against materialistic interpretations of Darwinian concepts of 
evolution, and in favor of Lamarckian. Butler’s successive 
generations of Pontifexes, despite many tragic or ludicrous set- 
backs, finally inherited good acquired characteristics, and 
achieved ethical, if not financial, success. This interpretation of 
Butler’s masterpiece seems to me true and helpful. It is confirmed 
by a study which Dr. Bissell could not have known,—Dr. Leo 
J. Henkin’s Darwinism in the English Novel: 1860-1910: The Im- 


pact of Evolution on English Fiction. (Corporate Press, New York 
1940.)! 


ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


THomMAS CARLYLE: JOURNEY TO GERMANY, AvuTuUMN 1858. 
Edited by Richard Albert Edward Brooks. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. xxxviii+222. $2.75. 


Dr. Brooks’ editing of the seventy-eight-page manuscript of 
Carlyle’s Journey to Germany, which was acquired by the Yale 
University Library in 1932, is noteworthy for its scrupulous care 
in textual and documentary treatment, and for its genuinely 
interpretative analysis of Carlyle’s literary methods in the nar- 
ratives of twelve of the great battles in Frederick the Great. The 
text of the journal reveals the Carlyle we all know—the “cruci- 
fied” Carlyle of the “nightmare of Frederick,” writing and ob- 
serving with agonizing awareness of the cumulative stupidity of 
daily life, of sounds and smells and sleeplessness while travelling 
on the Continent in the 1850’s, all set down in staccato style, 
bitter and incisive. Throughout the narrative we see again how 
he endured what he thought were abominable tortures in order 
to grasp the geographical background of Frederick’s career as 


1 Is it captious to express the opinion that a Miscellany of this kind should 
be provided with an Index of names and titles? 
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indubitable fact. The twelve Appendices to the narrative, in 
which the editor analyzes Frederick’s greatest battles, bring out 
anew the method of Carlyle with sources, facts, and the demands 
of narration. As in The French Revolution, Carlyle is roughly 
faithful to his sources, though paraphrasing, condensing, supply- 
ing brief and plausible dialogue, citing original passages without 
dependable regularity. This is especially notable in his accounts 
of the battles of Mollwitz, Rossbach, and Leuthen. Dr. Brooks 
further aids the reader by discussing the nature of the sources, 
Carlyle’s aim and degree of achievement in each narrative, and 
the manner in which he applied the novelist’s methods to the 
materials of the historian. On the whole, though the Journey to 
Germany cannot be reckoned one of the major events in recent 
publications on Carlyle, the editor’s careful and penetrating in- 
terpretation of Carlyle’s literary methods carries us well along 
toward a fuller understanding of his success as a creative artist 
dealing with historical fact. We need more studies, of the quality 
of Dr. Brooks’, dealing with Cromwell and other aspects of Fred- 
erick, so that we may ultimately and clearly know Carlyle the 
historian. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


Das HisToRISCHE DRAMA IN ENGLAND VON DER ROMANTIK BIS 
zuR GEGENWART. Von Dr. Robert Fricke: Schweizer Ang- 
listische Arbeiten. 8. Band. Bern: Verlag A. Franke Ag., 
1940. Pp. vi+363. Fr. 13.50. 


In this exhaustive study, Dr. Robert Fricke critically analyz- 
es the course of the historical drama in England from the begin- 
nings of romanticism down to the present. His survey starts 
with the exceedingly popular historical melodramas of the early 
nineteenth century, the rather pitiful attempts to establish a 
verse-drama of more dignified proportions and the many efforts 
made by the poets to express their imaginative conceptions in 
dramatic form. The next section of his study carries us to the 
Victorian experiments in the treatment of historical material 
(1830-80), while the concluding section deals with the modern 
development of the historical play in prose with the continuation 
of verse forms in the hands of the neo-romantics. The volume 
includes a good bibliography, both of critical works and of indi- 
vidual dramas. 

Rightly, Dr. Fricke stresses the lack of inner and spiritual 
development in the verse dramas written between 1800 and 1880. 
As years passed by, there were improvements in form and par- 
ticularly in the spectacular accompaniments of the action. In 
these plays, however, there was but little attempt to introduce 
psychological studies of characters or real interpretation of his- 
torical events. The poets, true, had something to say, but most 
of their figures were shadowy and vague. 
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New life came to this type of drama only with the revitaliza- 
tion of the theatre at the end of the century. The popularity of 
the problem play led Shaw and others to bring a new content into 
their handling of historical themes, while the substitution of 
prose for verse rendered the scenes displayed more appealing and 
direct. “Shaw und seine Nachfolger,” writes Dr. Fricke in his 
conclusion, “‘zeigten historische Gestalten in einem Milieu, das 
dem Zuschauer nicht fremd war: nicht in prunkvollen Staats- 
szenen, sondern ausserhalb oder am Rande grosser Geschehnisse 
in mehr oder weniger alltaglichen Situationen.” 

Such plays pleased the audiences of 1880-1910, although of 
latter years, as Dr. Fricke notes, has come a reaction expressing 
itself in the verse forms selected by Michael Field, Yeats, Bot- 
tomley, Sturge Moore and Eliot. 

Dr. Fricke’s analysis is based on thorough knowledge of his 
subject and in his treatment of individual problems he has shown 
a genuine critical ability. He has contributed considerably to- 
wards an interpretation of shifting dramatic tastes in the last 
150 years. By their dramatic attitudes towards history the vari- 
ous ages reveal themselves. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


JosepH ConrRAD: THE MAKING oF A Nove ist. By John Dozier 
Gordan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 


xiv+430. $4.00. 


This latest book on Conrad is a detailed technical study of 
the process by which, in the years from 1889 to 1900, the Polish 
seaman evolved from an amateur to a professional English writer. 
In addition to the published material, the author has had access 
to many unpublished letters of Conrad in the Keating Collection 
in the Yale Library and the Beyer Collection in New York, and 
to the manuscripts of more than half a dozen novels and stories 
of the period in the Keating Collection and that of Dr. Rosen- 
bach of Philadelphia, as well as to other as yet unpublished and 
unexploited documents. In discussing the sources of Conrad’s 
stories he writes with the authority of one who has interviewed 
people in the Orient who knew “Almayer’’; and he makes good 
use of earlier published findings of his own in regard to likenesses 
between Lord Jim and Sir James Brooke, white Rajah of Sara- 
wak. His book is well provided with notes and bibliographies; 
and it is all the more curious that he does not list, among critical 
works, the recent admirable French study by Las Vergnas. 

Mr. Gordan finds many parallels between Conrad’s literary 
and his nautical career. There was “‘the same protracted period 
of amateurism, the same resolution to vindicate himself, and the 
same dissatisfaction with his new life.” The account of Conrad’s 
struggles with poverty, ill-health and self-doubt is deeply mov- 
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ing and saddening. Only less moving is the account of his ex- 
perience of popular neglect and of the stupidities (as well as the 
occasional insights) of professional critics. Chapter V gives us all 
the information we could possibly want on times and places of 
composition of the early stories. In Chapter IV we have the re- 
sults of Mr. Gordan’s study of the texts in six successive states— 
manuscript, typescript, serial form, American book form, Eng- 
lish book form, and collected edition book form. He gives many 
instances of Conrad’s tireless labor of revision—elaboration, cut- 
ting down, and alterations affecting plot, character, interpre- 
tation. The “growth of the text” offers more than one reminder 
of the fact that Conrad often began a story with only the most 
general notion of how it was to be brought to a conclusion. It 
will be seen that the book is a mine of invaluable information. 

Mr. Jordan’s writing is frequently awkward and confused. 
On p. 29 he quotes Conrad as saying: “A story could not become 
‘wearisome in the presentation of detail and in the pursuit of 
clearness’.” But Conrad’s own words, quoted on p. 211, are in 
just the opposite sense: “I did not see how I could avoid becom- 
ing wearisome,” etc. With regard to the popular view of Conrad 
as a “spinner of sea yarns,” Mr. Gordan says: “The labeling has 
endured so constantly that the manuscript of Nostromo was 
catalogued in 1938 as ‘Conrad’s Great Sea Story’.” If it is pos- 
sible, by a stretch of imagination, to speak of a labeling as having 
endured, it is surely not possible to speak of its having endured 
constantly. There are too many upside-down statements like the 
following: “Unlike Almayer’s Folly, the manuscript of the Nigger 
was augmented by alterations.’ (Meaning: Unlike those in Al- 
mayer’s Folly, the manuscript alterations in the Nigger were in 
the form of additions). Or this: “‘All the ingredients which crys- 
tallized in any one story can never be reduced to a formula.” 
(Meaning: One can never get into a single formula all the ele- 
ments that go to the making of even one particular story?) I 
dwell on these ineptitudes not because they are a specialty of this 
writer, but just the contrary, because they are all too frequent in 
our scholarly publications in the field of English. 

Mr Gordan does not seem to note the many evidences in the 
letters that Conrad’s French, like his English, was far from per- 
fect. (ce for c’est, des for de, le for les, envoyer for envoyé, presant 
for présent; see pp. 18, 30, 104, and 180-90 passim.) His general 
attitude towards Conrad is that of the sentimental nineties 
when one stood wondering before the mysterious and unpredict- 
able ways of genius. He knows that Conrad’s word is not reliable 
on matters of fact, but swallows whole whatever he says of his 
feelings and motives, not realizing how much harder it is to 
tell the truth about feelings than about facts. He bases his state- 
ment that Conrad did not take Almayer’s Folly “‘with the slight- 
est seriousness” on the novelist’s own declaration that “the 
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ambition of being an author had never turned up amongst these 
gracious imaginary existences one creates fondly for oneself at 
times.” He takes in all earnestness Conrad’s protestation to 
Mme. Poradowska while waiting for word from the publisher, 
—‘A Vous dire toute la verité je n’eprouve aucun interet au 
sort d’ ‘Almayer’s Folly’ ’’(sic)—and this in the very month 
when he was trying to persuade this lady to bring the book out 
in French under her own name—so eager he was to have it pub- 
lished—and at a time when, having no command in view, he de- 
pended on his literary success for his very bread and butter! 
Conrad was an extraordinary figure, a genius if you like. But 
when were geniuses lesser liars than common men? This case 
will sufficiently indicate the limits within which one may rely 
on Mr. Gordan’s interpretations—the limits of his discipleship. 
Fortunately he brings so many fresh facts to market that he 
is sure of a welcome no matter what interpretation he puts upon 
them. 


JosEPH WARREN BEACH 


University of Minnesota 


Das EvropaBILD MARK Twarns. Von Giinther Méhle. Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen: Abteilung Amerikanische Literatur- 
und Kulturgeschichte. Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt Ver- 
lag, 1940. Pp. 136. 


Mark TWAIN IN ERvpTION: HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PAGES 
ABOUT MEN AND Events. Edited and with an Introduction 
by Bernard DeVoto. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. Pp. xxviii+402. $3.75. 


German meticulousness in proofreading foreign languages is 
apparently breaking down, since the “Literaturverzeichnis”’ sec- 
tion of Dr. Méhle’s study refers to Mark Twain’s publishers 
indifferently as “Harpers and Brothers” and “Harper,” calls 
the American commonwealth “Jowa,” offers “Harald” for 
“Harold,” lists a Scotch city as “Edingburgh,”’ misquotes the 
title of an article in PMLA, refers to the American editor as 
“Bernhard De Voto,” and otherwise misbehaves. “Jowa’’ also 
appears on p. 12, “Wrintings’” on p. 32, “Tow Sawyer” and 
“Hanibal” on p. 33, “Jova” (Iowa) on p. 38, “Autor’s” (authors) 
on p. 69, “Wright or wrong” on p. 70, “kulkurelle” (kultgrelle) 
on p. 81, etc. Everyone is entitled to a certain quantum of proof 
errors, but the quantity and quality of these are not an index to 
careful workmanship. 

Dr. Méhle’s study is no great revelation to Mark Twain stu- 
dents on this side of the water. Apparently under the influence 
of Schoenemann, he finds that: “Trotz gelegentlicher Karikie- 
rungen des Patriotismus, oder genauer, des falschen Patriotis- 
mus, ist Mark Twain zu allen Zeiten ein guter Patriot gewesen.” 
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He has collected a number of passages from Twain, Hawthorne, 
and Irving in the endeavor to illuminate by comparison Twain’s 
comments upon the European scene, but since Dr. Méhle does 
not really get to this topic until p. 80 (over half of his study is 
devoted to an explication of the frontier, of Mark Twain’s 
biography, and of American-British relationships prior to the 
publication of Innocents Abroad), he has only 50 pages left in 
which to discuss a rather intricate problem. The result is nat- 
urally not illuminating. Dr. Méhle finds that the World War 
only confirmed Mark Twain’s typicality as an “Anglo-Saxon.” 
He seems not to have pondered the acrid pronouncements on 
imperialism in Twain’s later travel books or in some of the later 
sketches and essays, and is in fact too content to rest his case on 
Innocents Abroad and A Connecticut Y ankee. 

Out of the rich mass of manuscript material now reposing 
in the Widener Library, Mr. De Voto has hewed a volume which 
Dr. Méhle naturally could not have access to, but which might 
have led him seriously to modify his conclusions. The book is not 
so much Mark Twain in eruption as Mark Twain in attack—on 
Theodore Roosevelt, on Andrew Carnegie, on Jay Gould and 
John D. Rockefeller, on publishers, on Bret Harte, on various 
other pet hates. There are other matters in the volume, which 
has been put together from the whole range of manuscript ma- 
terial, but the dominant note is one of controversy, the result 
being an unfortunate monotony of tone. Of inestimable value 
for biographical comment, this volume will nevertheless not 
obviate the necessity for the future biographer to go through 
what yet remains unprinted. Mr. De Voto’s introductory analy- 
sis, though it will not satisfy everybody, is much more acute 
than anything in Dr. Méhle’s monograph. 

HowarD MuMForD JONES 
Harvard University 


James STEPHENS. Von Hilde Poepping. Eine Untersuchung iiber 
die irische Erneuerungsbewegung in der Zeit von 1900-1930. 
Schriftenreihe der Deutschen gesellschaft fiir keltische 
Studien e.V. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1940. Pp. 
101. 


At the age of fifty-four, James Stephens is today the author 
of some twenty-five volumes of distinguished prose and poetry 
none of which, except for the Crock of Gold, are as well known as 
they should be. It is a primary value of Miss Poepping’s study 
that it serves as an intelligent and sympathetic introduction to 
a poet who deserves attention. 

The purpose of the study is more than one of introduction, 
however. It is to discuss the significance of Stephens as a transi- 
tional figure between the Irish Renaissance, during which he was 
born and achieved his own artistic growth, and the literary 
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movement now abroad in the Free State, in relation to which he 
appears rather like a leprechaun in a world becoming increasingly 
populated with changelings. Miss Poepping divides her work 
into five parts and discusses in turn the national and literary 
movements in Ireland up to the turn of the century, Stephens’ 
life and development as a literary artist, his works as an expres- 
sion of both traditional and contemporary literary tendencies 
in Ireland, and finally the character of Irish literature from 1900 
to 1930. A bibliography of Stephens’ works is appended and 
also a valuable, but by no means complete, bibliography of Irish 
literature from 1890 to 1938. 

The most notable characteristic of Miss Poepping’s study is 
its quiet objectivity, the more remarkable for having emerged so 
from Germany in the year of our Lord 1940, and for having re- 
mained so even though dealing with flammable material. Neither 
her style nor her observations have the challenging combustible 
quality of Daniel Corkery’s “Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature,” 
yet though she lacks Corkery’s vigor, and the nuances which can 
be struck only by an Irishman, she also lacks his prejudices and 
flaming nationalism. This makes it possible for her to be fairer 
to Stephens than he to Synge. The result is a bird’s eye view on 
a clear day of the Irish literary movement past and present, 
against which Stephens stands out strongly enough in the fore- 
ground as a native on his own sod. 

Born in 1884, Stephens was seventeen years younger than 
George Russell and was growing up in poverty in Dublin during 
the period when Russell was editing the Jrish Homestead and 
with Yeats and Lady Gregory was helping to initiate what was 
to become the Irish Renaissance. He was about twenty-five years 
old, married, with a family, and working for twenty-five shillings 
a week as a clerk in a lawyer’s office, when his contributions to 
a Sinn Fein newspaper were first noticed by Mr. Russell. A. E., 
with his characteristic protective interest in the green shoots of 
young authorship, sought out the young writer, and through him 
Stephens came to know Eglinton, Yeats, and other of the moving 
minds of the Renaissance. 

No sensitive spirit who stepped within the druidic circle of 
A. E.’s mysticism and magic discourse could fail to be influenced 
by him, and to see the imprint of those conversations at Ely 
Place upon Stephens one has only to read the Crock of Gold. 
However, as A. E. himself writes in his Imaginations and Reveries, 
“With writers like Synge and Stephens the Celtic imagination 
is leaving its Tiranogues, its Ildathachs, its many coloured lands 
and impersonal moods, and is coming down to earth intent on 
vigorous life and individual humanity.” It is this “down to 
earth” characteristic of Stephens which links him with such con- 
temporary Irish writers as Sean O’Faoldin and Sean O’Casey. In 
turn, however, the indigenous Irishism which also binds these 
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three together sets them apart from other of their contempora- 
ries—such changelings as Liam O’Flaherty and James Joyce— 
who “have turned away from Ireland to follow alien traditions” 
or to start new ones of their own. Between the Celtic Twilight 
and the problematical dawn of the New Order, then, Stephens 
continues to play his flute sturdily against a troubling sky. 
La TOURETTE STOCKWELL 
Lawrence College 


Der FéroviscHE DicHTER PALL N6LSOY UND SEIN VOGELLIED. 
Von Ernst Krenn. The University of Illinois Press, Urbana 
Illinois, 1939. Pp. 72. Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, xxi, No. 4. 


In the course of the last few years articles about the Faroe 
Islands, especially its language, have been popping up with 
increasing frequency in the most unexpected places. The author 
has invariably been Ernst Krenn. Two of these articles I had 
occasion to read for my report on Old Icelandic, as they pur- 
ported to treat sound changes in Icelandic and Faroese (Anthro- 
pos 1938) and placenames in Icelandic and Faroese (Wérter und 
Sachen 1938). These were quite dilettantic, especially as far as 
the Icelandic was concerned. But they, and all the other articles 
and books mentioned or announced by the author, bore eloquent 
testimony to the love that he has centered on the Faroese people, 
their language, their culture, and their home land. 

One is therefore not surprised to find a new work of Krenn’s 
published in the Jilinois Studies in Language and Literature. 
This is a German prose translation of Pall Nélsoy’s Fuglakvedi, 
a political satire from the years 1806-07, cast in the form of the 
old Faroese dance (ballad). By way of introduction the transla- 
tor discusses the Faroese ring-dance, the dance lays (ballads) 
and their history up to Pall Nélsoy’s time. Then he tells Pall 
Nélsoy’s life, enumerates his poems, discussing their preserva- 
tion. The whole, we learn in the preface, is primarily based upon 
J. Jacobsen’s work Poul Nolsée. After the translation comes a 
detailed text-critical commentary on the poem, which, in its 
turn, is followed by a short resumé of Nélsoy’s life and works 
after the Fuglakvedi. At the very end the translator gives some 
specimens of the Fuglakvedi in the original. 

Having no access to Faroese literature, I am at a loss to tell, 
whether the work has anything new to offer or whether it is 
only a rehash of Jakobsen’s Poul Nolsée. If the text-critical com- 
mentary is new, it certainly is a contribution, but one that seems 
peculiarly out of place without the text itself. Another strong 
reason for printing the text along with the translation is the fact 
that the latter as a matter of course cannot reproduce or even 
suggest the simple but none the less delightful art of the original. 
Fault might be found with the formlessness of the whole, but, 
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as often is the case, this is counterbalanced by the wealth of 
information offered, which is welcome, even when it is not 
strictly pertinent (enumeration of poets after Nélsoy’s time). A 
list of sources is probably not intended to be an extensive bib- 
liography, otherwise it should have contained an article by Arni 
PAlsson in Skirnir 1925. It is not a source, since it is based on 
Jakobsen’s work, but it is well written. 

In the preface the author mentions the fact with some justifi- 
able pride that this is the first work to treat in detail Nélsoy’s 
poetry in a world language. This is of great value for the Faroese, 
it is of value for the author who obviously is aspiring to become 
an authority on everything Faroese, it is also of some value for 
the world as far as it speaks and reads German. The value would 
be still greater if the author guarded himself against becoming a 
too narrow specialist in Faroese. One is reminded of this danger 
by the fact that the author makes no attempt whatever to inte- 
grate Ndélsoy’s poetical efforts with the literary tendencies of 
the outside world. He quotes some remarks of Jakobsen’s to 
the point (p. 32), but only in one note, as far as I can see, is he 
himself on the track of something which might be significant in 
this respect. This is when he notes (p. 64) the striking similarity 
between Nélsoy’s Gorplandskvedi and Holberg’s Jacob von Thy- 
boe and Ulysses von Ithaca, but he does not seem to realize its 
significance. 

I should like to end this review with a vote of thanks and a 
word of praise for the great enthusiasm of the author. I feel cer- 
tain that he is not only going to give us bigger but also better 
Faroese studies in the future. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


AMERICAN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Charles Carpenter Fries. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940. Pp. viii+313. 


English words, their forms and their meanings at various 
stages in the history of the language, have been admirably re- 
corded in the great dictionaries of recent years. The features of 
English grammar are more difficult to record, and in consequence 
knowledge of grammar has remained largely on an impressionis- 
tic basis, and the facts have been often misrepresented in gram- 
mar text books in current use. 

In this book Professor Fries aims to present the facts regard- 
ing the grammatical features of the language in currrent use in 
the United States. His knowledge he gains from a systematic 
examination of extensive files of informal correspondence which 
are in the possession of the United States government and 
which were made available for his study. 

The book, Professor Fries announces, is intended primarily 
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for English teachers in the schools. It was written “‘not primarily 
for the comparatively few who are well trained in the scientific 
approach to language.” Nevertheless the statistical studies of 
such features as “function words with substantives” and “func- 
tion words with verbs” (especially full and detailed regarding the 
use of shall and will and the various uses of word order) have real 
importance for linguistic science. In fact, the reader feels that 
in statistical details the primary practical purpose of the book 
is at times lost from view. 

The material available for this study consists of 2,000 letters 
and 1,000 excerpts. This letter material Professor Fries classified 
into three groups. In Group 1 he places material from letters of 
men with college education and of recognized social standing. 
The language of this group he labels “standard English.” In 
Group 11 he places the material representing the language of the 
largest class including the majority of Americans. The language 
of this group he labels “common English.” Group m1 represents 
the language of the nearly illiterate. The language of this group 
he labels “vulgar English.” 

That the material examined is too limited to provide a perfect 
basis for final generalizations Professor Fries realizes. He an- 
nounces a purpose at some future time to supplement the present 
study by an examination of the language in newspapers of defi- 
nite localities and of a definite period of time. One regrets that 
in the present study he has failed to indicate more definitely 
the share of the letters assigned to each of the three groups. One 
is left in uncertainty regarding the breadth of the basis for the 
generalizations regarding the “standard’’ English represented 
by Group I. 

The facts concerning English in American use which are 
brought to light in this study are interesting and often somewhat 
surprising. It is interesting to learn that in interrogative use the 
pronoun form whom has been completely abandoned while in 
use as a relative pronoun as object the whom form holds its place 
in two thirds of the instances observed. It is interesting to learn 
that in the comparison of adjectives in the “Standard English” 
of Group 1 a trifle less than half of the superlatives use the 
inflectional forms with -er, -est while in the “Vulgar English” of 
Group m1 nine tenths both of comparatives and superlatives use 
the inflectional endings rather than the modifying words, more 
and most. It is interesting and surprising to learn that in the 
“Standard English” of Group I compound subjects, when the 
idea expressed is singular, are followed by a verb singular in 
form. Kipling in his use of the widely criticized expression “The 
shouting and the tumult dies” thus finds support in the “infor- 
mal standard” English of America. 

Such are a few of the facts, selected more or less at random 
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from the wealth of material offered in this book. Of their value 
to linguistic science, especially if supported by wider range of 
observation, there can be no question. 

But the primary purpose of this book is to offer aid in giving 
profitable direction to the teaching of English in schools. The 
features of difference, exhibited in this book, between “‘vulgar” 
English and “informal standard” English seem to point out 
this profitable direction, since they show the prevalent errors 
that need to be corrected in order to bring “vulgar” English up 
to the “standard” level. But here Professor Fries adopts a de- 
featist attitude and expresses the opinion that “the teaching 
efforts . .. toward the elimination of these so-called errors are 
largely ineffective and futile.” 

The principal source of the striking difference between the 
“vulgar” English of Group m1 and the “standard” English of 
Group 1 Professor Fries finds in the “essentially poverty stricken” 
nature of the “vulgar” English and its failure to make full use of 
the language resources available. The remedy, he believes, is to 
be provided through a “knowledge of and practice in using the 
wide resources of the language.” This knowledge is to be gained 
through intelligent observation on the part of the pupil of “the 
language usage about him.” In order to make intelligent observa- 
tion a pupil must acquire command of the necessary tools. The 
tools for this purpose Professor Fries finds in the three types of 
grammatical devices, 1) word forms or inflections, 2) function 
words, 3) word-order, under which he classifies the grammatical 
phenomena analyzed in his study. 

Concerning the scientific value and interest of the material 
offered in this book there can be no question. The study has 
been done with painstaking care. On one page (p. 103) the author 
speaks of the indicative mode and of the subjunctive mood. But 
inconsistency of this kind is extremely rare. 

Regarding the suggested methods of teaching there will be 
little dissent. There remain, however, a number of debatable 
points. Is the writer entirely justified in his defeatist attitude 
toward current methods of teaching English usage? Do not 
many of the points of difference between the English of Group 1 
and that of Group m1 provide illustration of the effects of school 
efforts toward elimination of “‘errors’’? 

Is it to be assumed that the “social pressure” demanding 
cultivated English supports the dominance of an informal stand- 
ard English represented by the more or less off-hand, often care- 
less, forms of expression made use of in familiar letters? 

How broad is the basis for the generalizations here offered? 
How many letters provided the material for Group 1? 

Do the tools here offered for use in making intelligent obser- 
vation offer any practical advantage over the tools in more 
familiar use? Are grammatical facts more readily or more ac- 
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curately learned under the three headings, Inflections, Function 
words and Word order than under the traditional headings 
Morphology and Syntax? 

Is there justification for limiting the function of the gram- 
marian to the registering of the facts of usage? In the cultivation 
of literature a task of considerable importance has been per- 
formed by the critic. In the cultivation of language is there not 
a critical task to be performed? Is the task of the grammarian 
not a double one, that of registering the facts of language as they 
are observed in cultivated use, and that of giving some direction 
to the changes that are constantly going on? Is not the influence 
of the grammarian to be detected in the more regular forms of 
expression that have replaced the irregular forms of expression, 
irregular spelling, double negatives, double superlatives, and the 
like, which were current in Elizabethan England? Is the gram- 
marian’s critical influence not to be detected in some of the points 
of difference between the “informal standard” English and the 
“vulgar” English in the files of letters examined in the prepara- 
tion of this book? 

Grorce H. McKnicHT 
Ohio State University 











BRIEF MENTION 


Dr. Robert Lathrop Sharp’s From Donne to Dryden (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. Pp. xiii+221. 
$3.00) is a contribution to our knowledge of convention and re- 
volt in English poetry, which is relevant to contemporary criti- 
cism. In any such survey there is necessarily much threshing of 
old straw, but even specialists in the period covered by Mr. 
Sharp’s volume will welcome its pertinent illustrative matter. It 
would seem, too, that in his chapters on “The Faith of the 
Critics” and “The Protest of the Poets” he has reminded us 
pointedly of what some of us might have half-forgotten,—that 
the metaphysicals did not have it all their own way. 

H.S.V.J. 


Professor Charles W. Kennedy, who has already performed 
yeoman’s service as a translator of Old English poetry, presents 
us now with a new translation of Beowulf (Beowulf. The Oldest 
English Epic. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 
lxv+121. $1.75). In comparison with some other modern render- 
ings, Mr. Kennedy’s seems rather remote from its original. To 
secure rhythmical smoothness and a readily intelligible word or 
phrase, he too often surrenders what is distinctive in the poetic 
style of the Beowulf. For example, ofer hronrdde is rendered 
“beyond the ocean”; bdnhis, “bones of his body”; and “the 
work of the hammer’”’ translates homera lafe. Elsewhere approxi- 
mations to the original are not invariably happy, as in “battle- 
flasher” for beadoléoma. While avoiding archaisms and the wide 
syllabic variation of the original, Mr. Kennedy is lavish with 
alliteration, which, no longer metrical, tends to become very 
loudly rhetorical. At times the demands of his rhetorical allitera- 
tion seem to lead him astray. He would hardly have rendered 
the simplicity and strength of #6 gescephwile with the tamely 
rhetorical “‘his hour struck,” if he had not at this point needed 
an st-alliteration. The translation is not annotated, but it is 
supplied with an excellent Introduction, a Selected Bibliography, 
and a Glossary of Proper Names. 

H.S.V.J. 


H. Brauns Wortgeographie des historischen Egerlandes. 
(Mitteldeutsche Studien, Heft 12. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer, 
1938. xxv1+228 Seiten, Wortatlas.) befasst sich mit den Unter- 
schieden im Wortschatz im Egerland in seiner geschichtlich 
gréssten Ausdehnung. Es umschloss Teile des heute saichsischen 
Vogtlandes, des heute bayrischen Stiftlandes, des ebenfalls 
bayrischen Sechsimtergebietes. Auch das Egerland kann als 
“Ubergangsgebiet” angesehen werden. Geschichtlich war Eger 
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ein Zielpunkt territorialer Kraftstréme: nimlich der végtisch- 
wettinischen (N), der zollerisch-frinkischen (W), der wittels- 
bachisch-bayrischen (S) und der habsburgisch-édsterreichischen 
(O). Wir finden, dass bayrische (Geissel, Haube, Spengler usw.), 
frinkische (Rock, Kloss, Socken usw.), sichsisch-mitteldeutsche 
(Schniirsenkel, Wacholder, Fleischer usw.) und béhmisch- 
ésterreichische Wérter (Ringelspiel, Gatterhose, Lawor usw.) 
in das Egerlinder Gebiet vorstossen. Es zeigt sich also im allge- 
meinen eine Kongruenz von dem “Geschichtskreuz” mit dem 
“Wortkreuz” und eine Ubereinstimmung von Territorial- und 
Wortgrenzen. Gelegentlich miissen kirchlich-kulturelle Bindun- 
gen, wirtschaftliche Faktoren und verkehrsgeographische Bezie- 
hungen die Wortverteilung erkliren. Naturschranken sind 
selten, Territorialschranken hiaufig, eine Kulturschranke 
(zwischen dem protestantischen NW und dem katholischen SO) 
ist wichtig. Das Vorhandensein von sichsischem, frainkischen, 
béhmischem Wortgut ist nicht weitreichend genug, um den 
,nordbayrischen” Charakter des Egerlinder Dialekts, den die 
Lautgrenze gegeniiber dem Frinkischen deutlich bestimmt, in 
Frage zu stellen. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


E. Schréters Die Sprache der deutschen Namen des bischéf- 
lichen Traditionsbuches von Passau (Halle-Saale: Max Nie- 
meyer, 1938. 125 Seiten.) behandelt die deutschen Namen in 
Abschriften von lateinischen Schenkungskunden aus der Zeit 
von 739-1138, die von verschiedenen Schreibern ab Mitte des 
9. Jahrhunderts angefertigt wurden. Die Abschriften aus dem 
11. und 12. Jahrhundert sind mit den Originalen gleichzeitig. 
Dass die Abschreiber die Namensformen des Originals vielfach 
abanderten, geht aus mehreren doppelten Abschriften hervor. 
Eine Abschrift einer Originalurkunde aus dem Jahre 754 von 
einem Schreiber, der nach dem paladographischen Befund etwa 
nach der Mitte des 9. Jahrhunderts arbeitete, zeigt die Formen 
Magilo, Theothelm, die Abschrift eines Schreibers aus dem An- 
fang des 10. Jahrhunderts: Megilo, Dieothelm usw. Es lisst sich 
also aus dem Material das allmahliche Durchdringen des Um- 
lauts a>e, der Diphthongierung von o>wo (Schreibungen: 00, 
ao, uo), der Monophthongierung von au vor dentalen Konso- 
nanten usw. ersehen und belegen. Das Material wird mit grosser 
Vollstandigkeit gegeben, ist nach Lauten gegliedert, genau 
statistisch erfasst und oft tabellarisch geordnet. Uberraschend 
in dieser fleissigen Arbeit ist der Mangel an einer eingehenden 
sprachlichen Interpretation. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 
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Recent publications of The Facsimile Text Society (Columbia 
University Press) maintain its high standards of printing and 
editing. In the field of American literature, Thomas O. Mabbott 
has prefaced a reproduction of the 1827 edition of Poe’s Tamer- 
lane and Other Poems (1941. $1.80) with an informative Intro- 
duction of sixty-six pages, and Professor Stanley T. Williams, 
in editing Washington Irving’s Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle 
(1941. $1.60), makes available in facsimile eight letters from the 
pirated edition of 1824 and one from the files of the Morning 
Chronicle. For her edition of The Poems of Sir John Davies (1941. 
$3.00), Professor Clare Howard has used the Epigrammes and 
Elegies By I. D. and C. M., Orchestra or A Poeme of Dauncing 
(1596), Nosce Teipsum (1599), Hymnes of Astraea, in Acrosticke 
Verse (1599), and The Chetham Society edition of the Gulling 
Sonnets (1873). The value of the edition of Donne is enhanced 
by an Introduction of twenty-eight pages, Notes on the poems, 
and a Bibliography of editions and commentaries. Finally should 
be mentioned Charles M. Coffin’s edition of Donne’s [gnatius 
His Conclave (1941. $1.60), a work which, though frequently 
reprinted, will be welcomed in its present facsimile text. 

The Anchor Press is to be congratulated upon its reprint, 
the first since 1545, of Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Defence of Good 
Women (Oxford, Ohio: 1940). This edition reproduces that of 
1540, of which the Huntington Library copy is the only exemplar 
known to be extant. It offers in facsimile a page from the black- 
letter text of 1540 and title pages from both the 1540 and 1545 
editions. The editor, Professor Edwin Johnston Howard of 
Miami University, has prepared a brief Introduction, a Glossary, 
and a list of variant readings. The format and typography of the 
little book are a delight to the eye. 

H.S.V.J. 
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